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CHAPTEB I. 

'' TTpoir my soul. Sen, I'm ashamed of bringmg yon to micA 
m placet If you weren't the most ridiculously good-tempered 
man in the world, you would take me by the scruff oi the 
neck and pitch me over this confounded jetty— -you would in* 

The speaker was a young man who sat on the rough stone 
oopmg of the still rougher wall which formed a jetty or quay 
to the little fishing harbor of Trelome. He was a good-look- 
ing young fellow— most women would have gone farther thaix 
** good-looking " — was as strong as a lion, almost as thin aa 
a greyhound, m perfect health, and full of the animal spirits 
which are the result of that blissful condition. He was fair, 
and so sunburned that his mustache shone, by contrast, h'ka 
a ^old against the tan, and his eyes, from the same cause, took 
a deeper blue than belonged to them. Altogether he was very 
good to look upon. His name was Vane Tempest. 

His compamon was also young, but a very different-looking 
man. He was dark — ^hair, eyes, mustache. There was no 
ton on his face, which was rather pale and sallow, and he did 
not sit on the wall and swing his le^s, but lounged, in a 
slightly languid attitude, against it, and watched ilie green* 
gray sea, that tore over Uie pebbles and flung itself against the 
letty, with an absent look in the dark eyes screened by their 
iiali-dosed lids. 

Some persons would have described him as even better-look- 
ing than nia friend, but — Well, after all, it is a question ot 
taste. In his loosely fitting suit of yery dark gray there waa 
a suggestion of the artiste; and, as a matter of iMKSt, Senley 
Tyers both painted and ** aoulped.'' 

Trelome is on the west coast. It ia aeorei ot miles from 
eyfirywhere. There are three or four houMs, at one ot whioli 
is sold bad cider and worse beer, and so calls itselt an iaa} 
hiJf A doMii email fiihimr*boit8« and— nothinxr als^ 
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In iSne, brilliant weather Trelorne is almost picturesquwj di 
rough or wet weather it is gloomy to gloominess. noctc>r 
Harvey, who wrote that cheenul book, " Meditations Anionic 
the Tombs/'' ought to have been bom in Trelorne. 

Its gray dullness did not depress Vane Tempest, because it 
would take at least three Trelornes, one on top of the other, 
to damp his excellent spirits; but it had its due sffect upon 
Senley Tyers. 

He looked over the sea, and sideways along the strip of 
foam-lined shore, before responding to Vane Tempest's 
tendered apology. 

** It is not the most cheerful place in the world, certainly, '* 
he said, ** but I can imagine worse; so I won't throw you over 
tiie quay, I think. Vane." 

His voice was low and not unmusical, but a curious tone 
ran through it. Like the faint smile which curved his lips 
as he spoke the last words, it was tinged with cynicism. 1 ne 
cynicism was that of a man who is too indolent or too wise to 
display it. The idea of his attempting the feat suggested by 
Vane amused him; for Vane was an accomplished athlete, 
and, compared with Senley Tyers, a veritable Samson. 

" Besides," he added, after a pause, during which Vane had 
knocked out some of the small stones from the wall and 
pitched them at the boiling waters surging below him all the 
feme — '* besides, it is not bad material for an artist, you know. 
I ought to be much obliged to you for bringing me here," 

Vane nodded. 

** But you don't paint — what do you call it? — ^landscapes. 
Sen. Figure-pictures are all your line, and " — ^he laughed — 
** you won't find many models here — ^no dainty Normandy 
fishing-girls, or — or that kind of thing. I don't believe there 
IB a decent-looking woman in the place." 

" Then Trelorne is nearer Paradise than we thought^," was 
the comment. 

Vane tempest laughed shortly. 

" How you do hate the other sex. Sen!" he remarked. 

Tyers shrugged his shoulders very slightly, as if the subject 
vere not worth discussing. 

*' Yes," he said, after another pause, " it will be usefuL If 
ever I want to paint Sorrow, Disappointment, Hope Deferred, 
and Grim Despair generallv I shall get some unhappy woman 
to sit as a model, and — ^well, tiiink of Trelorne wMe I paaiife 
her.'' 

The young fellow looked at him doubtfnUy. 

*^ I don't understand— -" he s^d. 
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/yers smilea cynically. 

** Of course you don't. Why should you? What are mo«ilB, 
impressions, color, form, tone, to you? You have not to 
paint for a living," 

Vane laughed rather ruefully. 

" No; but it strikes me I shall have to do something for a 
living unless my respected but mysterious uncle behaves with 
unexpected liberality.'' 

He took out a pipe and filled it, and Senley Tyers produced 
a cigarette and smoked slowly, sending the smoke through his 
nostrils, and looking over the thin clouds at Tempest as he 
lay along the wall, with his hands folded under his head. 

** It is very strange that you should be here for the first 
time in your life, Vane," he said slowly and languidly, but 
Btill in the tone which invites confidence; ** encourages the 
topic,' ' as the Spaniards say. 

" Isn't it?" responded Tempest, cheerfully. 

He could not see his companion's face and the dark eyes 
which were watching him with thoughtful intentness. 

*' * Mme is an eventful history,' as the terrible old bore on 
the stage always says when he begins to reel off his story. If 
I haven't told you already, it is because I have too much re- 
gard for you; and yet I could tell it to you in almost a dozen 
words." 

" I'll give you fifteen," said Tyers, getting into a more 
OomLfortable attitude, but one in which he could still see Tem- 
pest's face, or the sea, without moving his head. 

" Here you are, then," said Vane: ** My father was second 
son of the Earl of Westleigh. Got that?" 

Tyers nodded, and delicately knocked the ash from his 
cigarette with the nail of his long first finger. 

" So ]rou are * of the nobility!' " he said, slowly. " I had 
a suspicion that such was the case. Isn't it rather strange 
that, being an Englishman, Tempest, you haven't remarked 
* I am the grandson of an earl?' We have known each other 
nearly four months, you know." 

Vane Tempest staged at him with frank and amused sur- 
prise. 

** Haven't I mentioned it?" he said. " Well, come to think 
of it, I don't know why I should have done so. There doesn't 
seem anything extraordinary enough in it to knock one down, 
after all." 

y You are so used to it that you don't notice it, as the man 
amd of his wooden leg," remarked Tyers, softly, laii^gaidly. 
^ Tempest laufi^hel 



/./ 
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'* I dare esf. Anyway^ there it is. My father came aowv 
here when he was a young man, to hunt or fish— ^I don't kno^ 
irtiich— and fell in love with my mother/^ 

''Also the granddaughter of an earl, I suppose?'' said 
Tyers. 

" No," replied Tempest, rather curtly; " she was the 
daughter of a small farmer. My father married her rerf 
mndi against the wish of his family and of hers.'' 

** Of hers?" murmured Tyers. 

" Yes," said Vane, his eyes mowing thoughtful as they 
rested on the sea. '* I don't understimd it. My father died 
when I was too young to comprehend how the matter lay. 
But I know this: that her people had set their hearts upon 
her marrying some one in their own set, and they never saw 
her after her marriage with my father." 

'' Singular!" commented l^jrers. ^* Small &rmers are not 
as a rule opposed to their daughters marrying wiUi the sons 
of earls." 

Vane Tempest nodded. 

''Yes; but these people are peculiar. The smallest at 
ihem are as proud — Did joa notice the way tiie man who 
keeps this bit of a cottage — ^inn, whatever you call it — bowed 
us m last night?" 

" YeSy" Siid Tyers; " it was the au- of a prince receiving 
kin^s." 

'"Exactly. How well you put things, Senl" 

"I'm sorry I can't return the compliment," remarked 
Tyers, with a smile. " You agreed to tell me your story in 
twelve words, and — ^well, we have scarcely got to your birth 
yet" 

" When my mother and father died," he went on, "I went 
to live with my grandfather^ the earl. Then Eton, Oxford — 
and London, m chambers. I had some money of my own, 
and my grandfather allowed me a little more while he lived. 
But I ran through my own coin — I think it took me three 
years — the earl died, and I was clean stone-broke, and think- 
mg of enlisting or driving a hansom cab, when lo and beholdt 
there walks into my ch^bers one day what I took at first 
for a sheriff's officer with the necessary but not inoffensive 
writ, but who proved to be my uncle's lawyer — " 

" Hold on,' * said Tyers, " your uncle?" 

" Yes, my mother's brother. See?" 

" Oo on; but be as sparing of the characters as you can, ior 
teth our sakee. My brain is begmning to reel already." 
^ ^ Tm nmrlv through," saia Ytm, laughingly. " XbM 
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tavyor fellow informed me that I had en uncle down here in 
tiie wild west— ^that^ in addition to being an uncle, he was a 
millionaire/' 

** Puxlon me. You distinctly told me that your mother^s 
people were all small farmers." 

*^Kight. But they owned their land, and this uncle found 
tin, or copper, or both, underneath his. See?" 

" I soe,^* said Tyers, lightmg another cigarette. " Well^ 
had this uncle sent to offer you half his ul-gotten, or well'^ 
gotten, gold?" 

** Scarcely; but he was brick enough to offer me an allows 
anoe of a thousand a year." 

" Which you gratefully accepted?" 

" Very gratefully," assented Vane, rather grayely. " Therb 
were two conditions." 

'*Ohl" 

** Yes. One was that I was not to write and thank him; 
tbe other, that I was not to attempt to see him more tiuEOi 
€moe a year. The lawyer was candid enough to inform md 
tbat my imclo did not even insist upon the once." 

«* Truly an affectionate relative,'^ remarked Tyers. 

''Yes. I can understand it," said Vane, in a lowvoioOt 
•* I was his sister's son, and he could not let me starve—" 

*' Which would be almost as bad as earning your liying>^' 
murmured Tyers, softly. 

Vane smiled. 

— '^ And so he came forward and just did what he consid- 
ered his duty. But for that I should have taken tiie queen's 
shilling, Sen, or turned tram conductor." 

** And you have never seen him — ^this imcle of yoursP* 
asked Tyers, after a pause. 

** No; he evidently didn't desire to sec me, and the least I 
oould do was to respect his wishes." 

" £x-actly. But may one ask why you are going to him 
now? My curiosity proves the genuineness of my interest, 
you will observe." 

Vane Tempest got up into a sitting position, and knocked 
his pipe against the wall in a kind of Devil's Tattoo, while his 
&ce flushed slightly and his brows came down. 

" The truth is—" 

" Suppose I spare your bluslies, my dear follow, and answer 
the question myself,'' said Scnley Tyers, smoothly. " You 
liave ovenpent yoiu: aUowauc^ and *^ are up to your aeok ia 
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" Ears! — deeper than neck," corrected Vane, witn a snort 
laugh, his embarrassment cjuite past by this time. 

— " And you have decided to go to him, like a prodigal 
nephew, and throw yourself upon his generosity — " 

'* Not quite that, interrupted the other witn a kind of dig- 
nity which became him very well. " The fact is, I couldn t 
tell you exactly, in so many words, what I am going to Iur* 
for. Vwe got a kind of idea that I ought to be doing sorno- 
thing — something to — well, earn my own living. '* 

Senley smiled cynically. 

" What?'* he said. " You can not dig, and to beg you are 
ashamed. '^ 

Vane frowned again. 

** That's just it," he said. " I am ashamed to beg. I'm 
going down to this queer uncle of mine, and I am going to 
say: ' Look here, it's of no use allowing me a thousand a year 
and keeping me idle. I should always spend two or three — ' " 

'* That would have the merit of candor, at any rate," said 
, Senley. 

" Yes, and I should say: * Clear up these debts for me and 
give me enough to start in the diamond fields, or pay my 
passage out to the Cape, where I can join the mounted police. 



or—' " 



Tyers laughed, a slow, cynical laugh. 
" 'The grandson of an earl in the mounted police!" he mur* 
mured. 

Vane colored almost angrily. 

** The grandson of an earl be — ^blowed. Don't I teB you 
that there are ever so many gentlemen driving omnibuses and 
hansom cabs in London, and sweeping crossings, for all I 
know, and why shouldn't I do something? But Tve bored 
you quite enough. Sen." 

Tyers moved his hand slightly. 

" Not at all. I've been — well, yes, immensely amused '?;^ 
your story. I suppose I ought to tell you mine." 

*' Oh, no!" said Vane, quickly. 

Senley Tyers shrugged ms shoulders. 

**One confidence deserves another," he said. '^^By the 
/ay, when you come to think of it, it is rather curious that 
you and I should be exchanging confidences, seeing that we 
ii8,ve known each other barely four months." 

Vane Tempest nodded. 

" It is, rather," he said. " But we cottoned to each otbiT 
directly, didn't we. Sen?" 
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'^^One u uot Blow to ^ cotton^^ as you call it), to a man wha 
wres your life/' 

" On, cut that!'* broke in Vane. 

But Tyers went on in a low voice, and with a certain Bullea 
leluctance: 

** I was certainly starving that night you found me leaning 
gainst the railing in Eaton Square, and, as I think I men- 
tioned to you at the time, I was trying to decide whether I 
should pitch myself off Westminster Bridge or Waterloo, If 
you remember, I was not particularly gra^f ul when you took 
me home and gave me food and money; and I am not quite 
sure thafc I am grateful even now/' 

Vane smiled and whistled softly, as if he were accustomed to 
his companion's cynical humor. 

^^ From that time luck turned with me. I suppose it is at 
its worst when luck does turn. The next morning a man 
came and bought a picture and a statuette, and I have had 
work ever since. I shouldn't be surprised if I were to become 
fiunous. Then you will be able to say: * Senley Tyers? Oh, 
yes, I know him very well! I found him half starved one 
night, poor devil, and took him home and gave him a fresh 
start. If it hadn't been for me — ' " 

Vane Tempest reddened, and turned upon him. 

^^ You don t generally joke in bad taste. Sen,'' he BuA, al* 
most sternly. 

Tyers bit his lip and glanced at him — a curious glance. 

" Are you sure you will never say it?" he said. " But I 
beg your pardon, Vane, I was measuring your com by my 
bushel. I am sure, if our positions were reversed, / should 
brag and boast. But you — the grandson of an e&i'l — are made 
of finer clay than I who am but a son of the people, and am 
by no means sure that I have a grandfather. If I had, he 
was probably a pickpocket, or a scavenger, whose manifold 
vices nave been carefuUy handed down to me — " 

Vane broke in with a laugh. 

" How fond you are of paintmg yourself black," he said. 
** What's the good of it? Who cares what you were or who 
your ancestors were. In a few years you'll be no end of a 
swell — quite famous, and all that—" 

" Yes," said Tyers, softly, " and people will stare at me as 
if I were a kind of monstrosity, and they'll ask me to their 
liouses and treat mo as u I were a freak of nature and quite 
interesting—* really quite interesting.' Why, ttiey do it now. 
Sot n»j0M will mako a friead of me; p9 ooi^ iHl^lfm uu^baa 
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daughter in marriage^ because no one will be able to ansrer 
the question: * Who was he?' '* 

A faints dusky red had crept up into his cheeky and a bar 
of yellow light crossed the pupils of his dark eyes, as he gazed 
at the gray, angry sea. 

*' What rotl'^ said Vane. 

" No. You know it is true enough. Now, you '' — ^he 
shrugged his shoulders — " you can neither paint nor carve 
you can do nothing but ride and shoot, and wear your clothes 
as if they grew onyou. But everybody receives you with open 
arms. You are Vane Tempest, the grandson of the Earl of 
Westleiffh — one of the elect— one of themselves; and if you 
only had a few thousands a year they would welcome you as 
a son-in-law. No woman eyes you askance and with covert 
insolence. You said just now that I was a woman-hater. '^ 
He broke off. 

Vane nodded, and pitched a stone at a sea-gull that skimmed 
close by them. 

** I've reason for being one. Take an instance. The other 
day I was painting a ladv's portrait. She is a very freat lady 
—young, beautif i3 — so oeautif ul that I am driven half mad 
with despair as I paint her; and once or twice I have been on 
the point of dashing the sharp end of the brush through the 
canvas, and telling her that I can not and will not go on with 
the libel, which no doubt the mob of ignorant fools will call 
* a good likeness.' Well, the other day, while she was sitting 
to me, she dropped her handkerchief. I picked it up and 
offered it to her. She stretched out her hand absently to 
take it, then lifted her eyes, saw me — she had forgotten my 
existence — and murmured, with the courteous coldness of an 
iceberg: * Thanks; please put it on the table.' She is as 
proud as she is beautiful — so proud that she could not take her 
naudkerchief from my hand; my touch had polluted it!" 

His face was pale, and his dark eyes gleamed under their 
half -lowered lids. 

'^ Oh, nonsense!" exclaimed Vane, abruptly. ** You were 
quite mistaken. She — Well, I suppose she thought she 
might drop it a^in, and give you the trouble of picki^ it up 
a second tune.'^ 

Tyers smiled incredulously. 

'^ Thanks; but I am afraid I can't accept that consolation. 

You did not see the look that accompanied her words: I did. 

Besides, it wasn't the first time she had lashed me with her 

ioom* God I how I hate them all! What I would give to 

iived^er there in France in the Beign ot Tenor wi^ 
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lihe people roso against the aristocrats! I could have butch- 
ered with the rest; I could have danced round the guillotine; 
I could have seen their heads drop to the tune of * Qa Ira/ 
and felt a keen thrill of joy at every head; I could have said 
to her: * Florence Heathcote, fny Lady Florence, you were too 
proud to stoop to take a handkerchief from my hand; you 
shall stoop that haughty head of yours to the blocks while I 
look on — ^and laughr' 

His breath failed him, his low voice, which had grown 
lower, not higher, toward the finish, died away; his face was 
ashen white, his eyes gleaming with a vindictive fire. 

Vane stared at liim. He &d never seen his friend in this 
humor bef ore« 

** Halloo, Sen!" he said, at last; " what a red-hot Repub- 
lican you must be! And so you'd stand by and see Lady 
Florence guillotined, eh?" and he laughed. 

Senley Tyers stai-ted and looked round, as if he had sud- 
denly realized that he had been talking aloud, and not to him- 
self. 

^ Instantly his face changed back to its usual listless cyni- 
cism. 

" Did I mention her name?" he said; " I didn't intend to 
do so. Perhaps — " He smiled, and his voice grew smoother 
and softer, ^' No doubt, indeed, your explanation of her little 
action is the correct one." 

" Sure of it; all fancy on your part, my dear fellow!" said 
Vane, lightly. ** Florence is rather proud, I'll confess. You 
see, the fellows, everybody, spoils her, she's so confoundedly 
good-looking; but she wouldn't treat a gentleman in the way 
you imagine." 

" A * gentleman ' — ^no," said Tyers. Then he checked him- 
self. "Forget what I said. Vane," he said, biting his lip. 

" Of course," assented Vane. " The fact is, my dear fel- 
low, you have got a fit of the blues; and upon my soul, this 
place is quite enough to produce one. Kever mind; you 
won't have to stay in it much longer. Here comes the land- 
lord. I've no doubt he's got a horse for me and a trap for 
you. I'm deuced sorry you can't go on with me — ^but, by 
George, I wouldn't let you; it was too good of you to come 
thus far." 

Senley Tyers shrugged his shoulders. 

" I'll go oack to town and work," he said. ** I shall await 
Irith some curiosity the result of your interview with flie mys* 
terlous uncle. Look me up when you come Daok*'' 

^J* Of OOUTMb" ««Ji ViUi^ 
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The MBdIoid came down the narrow path ottc chrough the 
eliff^ and approached them. 

** WellP^ said Vane, springing backward on to the wall 
•ad swinging hiB legs. ** Got the horses?^' 

" Yes, air,*' said the man,, in the broad dialect of the 
county. '* I've loaned a carriage for the gentleman *^ — ^he 
looked at Senley, who lounged against the wall, smoking his 
cigarette with languid indifference — *^ and a man to drive um 
to the station. '^ 

" And a horte for me?'^ said Vane. " I hope it's a decent 
one.*' 

The man nodded. 

" It'll carry 'ee," he said. ** It'll carry 'ee as far and as 
lone as 'ee pleases; but it's young and free.'* 
All the better," said Vane, cheerfully. 

The man eyed him critically. 

** It's a rare rough road," he said, '* 'specially 'cross the 
Witches' Caldron." 

Vane turned to Senley Tyers with a laugh. 

" Might be in Corsica, eh. Sen?" he said. " The Witches* 
Caldron! Sounds like a name in one of the old-fashioned 
plays, doesn't itP And I expect I shall find it about as tame 
as ferighton Downa." 

The man eyed him with the stolid attention of the rustio 
who rarely sees a stranger. 

^' More than one man has lost his life crossing the Cal* 
dron," he remarked, placidly. 

Vane stared at him, then laughed. 

** Qomg home with too much of your cider on boards en?" 
he said. 

The man shook his head slowly. 

" A body needna be drunk to miss his foothold where you 
be going, younff sir. There's none in these parts would go 
through the Caldron after nightfall." 

Vane was much amused. He and Fear had not yet made 
acquaintance. That any one should lose his life riding along 
the west coast of England seemed incredible to him. 

** Look here, my good man," he said, half amused, half 
carious. " Do you mean that the road is hard to find, or 
predpitous^ or what? Surely there must be a coach road, or 
mail roau, or high-road of some kind or other ad along the 
coast ^' 

** That's true enough, su*," said the man; " but you be go- 
j^g off tlis main road. Yon follow it for a couple of miled-^ 
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Bee here, young sir;^' he broke off^ and dimbett a little way 
np the clln. 

Vane followed hun, but Senley Tyers remamed on the jetty 
and looked after them with very laiignid interest He had 
scarcely listened to the discussion. To him^ also^ the man 
seemed to be making a fuss — ^perhaps^ as an excuse for get- 
ting more out of Vane for the loan of ihe horse. 

The man pointed along the road as it wound along the coast 
line. 

" You follow on the road till you come to the turning by 
the finger-post; then you leave it on your left, ride through 
the cleave—*' 

** Hold on/' said Vane. " What's a * cleave '?" 

" The valley," explained the landlord. ** When you oome 
to the cairn of stones on your right you turn off on to the 
moor and keep straight on to the Caldron. Bide right along 
the path — ^it's narrow — till you come to the bridge." 

He paused a moment and seemed to hesitate as if uncertain 
whether to say something — ^give some extraneous piece of ad- 
vice or not. 

Vane watched his hesitating lips with a smile. 

" Well?" 

'• Well," said the man, " once across the bridge you're in 
Garth^s Hollow." 

*' Cheerful names, aren't they?" said Vane to Senley, who 
bad sauntered up. " And when I'm in Garth's Hollow?" 

" You're right for Squire Vale's. It lies a mile or more 
afore ye — a big white house all o' stone." 

^ " And haunted, no doubt," remarked Vane. ** A cheerful 
kind of place for a fellow's uncle to live in, isn't it?" 

Tyers nodded. 

** There appears to be all the ingredients of a sensational 
novel," he said, in his listless way. " There is, however, a 
lack of feminine interest." 

"You forget the witch," rejoined Vane. ** There is a 
witch, I suppose?" 

He turned to the man, expecting to be met by a shake of 
the he^ and a smile; but he found the old fellow's eyes fixed 
upon him with a curiously intent, and, as it seemed to him, 
suspicious expression in them. The gaze sunk under tiliat o£ 
Vaiie's clear, blue eyes. 

" Our rustic friend seems doubtful about the witch,** said 
'kfen, ** If you should meet with one perhaps you w3! 
kmdiy bring her back to London as a mod^ I abMid liL 
to p«nt tj^ Qaldron with the witcliu" 



At this moment a ramshackle carriage drore down ^ 
touffh road, followed by a boy on a horse. 

V ane surveyed them. 

" By (Jeorge, it is a good nag/* he said. " I expected to 
see a screw of the most confirmed type. '' 

The boy brought the horse to a stand-still with some littlo 
trouble^ and Vane Tempest^ after examining the girths and 
the bit^ mounted. 

Men do not wring each other's hands and part with tears hi 
their eyes nowadays^ and although these two were friends, 
their leave-taking was characteristic of tYdsJin de siicle. 

" Well, you'll see me back in St. James's Street before 
long, Sen,'* he said. ** Don't work too hard, and " — ^he bent 
down in the saddle and lowered his voice — " don't carry thoso 
Bepublican ideas of yours into effect and cut off poor Lady 
Florence's head." 

Senley touched the hand held out to him, and colored faintly. 

** I think you'd better forget^all that," he said, in as low a 
voice. ** Good luck with your uncle. By the way, it is going 
to rain. I believe you'd tietter borrow a mackintosh." 

" Oh, I'm all nght; it will ^ ' e a good bucketful to go 
through this Irish frieze of mine. Good old Ireland I I've 
told the landlord that I'll send for my portmanteau when I 
get to Yale Hall; that is, if mine uncle mvites me to remain. 
Good-bye, old fellow I" 

. He had been obliged to hold the young horse jpretty stiffly 
to keep him standi]^ thus long, and he went on at a sharp 
pace. 

The landlord of the inn looked after him. 

" Is that horse safe?" inquired Senley Tyers, languidly. 

The man was silent a moment. 

" The young gentleman can ride," he replied, " Th^ 
danger bean't m the horse — " He stopped. 

Senley Tyers looked at him steadily and waited; but the 
man turned away and let down the steps of the carriage. As 
he did so, Senley Tyers climbed a few yards up the mil, and 
shading his eyes, looked after Tempest. 

" Good-bye, my friend," he muttered. His lips grew 
tight, and his brows — thin, delicate dark lines— came down 
over his eyes. " I wonder why it is that I hate you? Why, 
a dog with an ounce of gratitude in him ought to love me 
man who has saved his life, while I — Bah! we are meaner 
tHan do^, we men! ' Grandson of an earl.' Is tii&t why, I 
wonderr I suppose so. I loathe them all, root and branchi 
Xw, Vm€|^ I'm luEraid it'e tru&— I hate ycnu jnd i£ tbat hoiM 
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finng you and trampled you under foot, I woild stand by and 
look on without a pang. And you saved my li^ Yon woro 
foolishr' 

Five minutes afterward the carriage was rolling away in the 
direction opposite to that which Vane Tempest had taken. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Vaio; rode on in the best of spirits. It was a lovely view — 
the open sea^ greenish gray, on his rights wild cliffs and ^assy 
rieadlands on his left; but he had not much opportunity of 
lidmiring it for a time, for the young horse demanded — ^and 
got — all Vane's attention. He tried hard to ** chuck *' his 
rider, but Tempest, as the man at the inn had remarked^ 
could ride, and after awhile the horse gave the thing up and 
went along pretty steadily. Vane rode on, thinking of nothing 
in particular, singing ana whistling. 

He was up to his neck in debt; he was going to see a man 
who would probably be anything but glad to see him, and the 
road before nim was, so he had been emphatically told, a re- 
markably bad one. ^^^ 

But he was young — oh, blessed Youth! — ^and he was strons 
—oh! more blessed Health; and he was heart-whole; which 
is, perhaps, the most blessed condition of all three. 

As regards the road, the account the landlord had given 
kim did not trouble him in the least. He would reach v ale 
Hall sooner or later — sooner, he hoped, because he was begin* 
ning to feel hungry — ^and, well, there was no good in meeting 
trouble half-way. 

He reached the turn of the road and took it, and presently 
the way became wilder. But it was very beautiful, and he 
looked about him and admired it. He fell to thinking a little 
ci Senley Tyers and the strange side of his character which he 
nad so suddenly revealed. 

" Poor old ^n!*' he said to himself. ** They say all clever 
xnen have got a tile of some sort or other lose. Never 
heard him talk like that before, though. By Oeorgel he 
looked a perfect demon for the moment. HeM make his S)rtun6 
on the stage. I'll tell him so. And so Florence wouldn't take 
the handkerchief from him! That's like her — ^yes. I expect 
she meant it. It's just what she'd do if she weren't m a 
particularly sweet humor." 

He smiled a little as he said this to himself, and sighed a 
little alsa There were several women in London ana else* 
Wb/U9 YfbofiB hearts reflected tliis young man'a hanftooiiaaft 1afifc\ 
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but ^.'isro was none who loved him more than Florence Heath* 
oote; and, though he did not know it> he had only to go to 
her and say, " Florence, be my wife,'* and — well, all Ms 
tronbles wonld have been over. 

But he was yoone, and full of strength, and heart-whole, 
and he could not nave done so. He was an idle, careless, 
ne'er-do-well young man; but deep down in liis heait was a 
feeling which would have prevented him from selling himself 
even to Florence Heatbcote. In all his life he had not seen 
the woman — ^the one woman in all the world — for him. 

And 80 he rode on to the Witches' Caldron and his fate. 

He found the cairn of stones after a time, and rode across 
the moor. As he did so the sinr became very black. It had 
been growing gradually darker for the last hour or so, but he 
had not noticed it; now it was pitchy, and presently the rain 
came down — not in a pleasant summer shower, but with all 
the force of an autumn storm. 

Notwithstanding his boast, he felt that even his vaunted 
Irish frieze would not withstand such rain as this, and he 
cantered up to a shelving rock at the entrance to the valley 
and got into as much shelter as he could. 

He hghted his pipe, turned up his collar, and made himself 
88 comfortable as possible. The storm came on, and broke in 
leal earnest; the tnunder rolled along the hills and through 
the mountain-gorge with the roar of a park of artillery, and 
the flashes of lightning revealed a scene of grim solemnity 
which made him — ^alas! he was not an artist — think of the 
openinff scene in a pantomime, when, to the weird squeaking 
m the fiddles and tne double bass, the demons and ghouls flit 
about the stage and threaten things portentous. 

The comparison had scarcely crossed his mind when, to hi*, 
amazement, he saw, on a ledge of rock in front of him, the 
figure of a young rirl. 

For a moment he thought he must be dreaming. He had 
not passed a house, had not seen a sign of one; the only road 
was the one from which he had just turned off. It was im- 
possible that a young girl should be walking, in what seemed 
an unconcerned manner, alon^ the side of a cliff upon which 
A goat would find it difficult, m such a wind and rain, to keep 
its footing. 

He strained his eyes through the darkness, but the flash hac' 
almost blinded him and he could see nothing. 

Snddenlv he heard a cry. It was sometmng like that of h 
enrfew. £ut Vane did not spend all his life in his chambers 
kkSL ^hmes's Street He had stalked wild fowl too often aatt 
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vi/ afliow a ootmterfeit " cur-loo I^' from the real cry. It came 
from the spot — a little higher, perhaps — on wmch he had 
seen the figure; and as he stared curiously^ another flash came, 
ind he saw the girl again. 

** Anyway, they're not afraid of a storm in these parts/' ho 
^d to himself, keeping his eyes fixed on the cliffs opposite; 
but the figure did not appear a^ain, though he fancied he 
heard the curious " cur-loo stUl nigher up the mountain. 

The storm subsided, and he rode out on to the moor ^ain. 
He was wet through, notwithstanding the rock, and his horse 
was as wet and cold as himself. 

To make matters worse, he discovered, after half an hour, 
that he had lost his way. The slight moor track had disap- 
peared, and he was ridmg at hap-hazard, without anything to 
guide him. 

He pulled up and looked round. It was growing late, and 
through the rifts in the clouds the moon was shining in a 
watery fashion, which foreboded another storm presently. 

** Well, of all the beastly placesl*' he began. Then he 
swore a little, but finished up with a laugh. ^^ I would ffive 
anything if Sen were here,'' ne said. '^ He hates this kind of 
thing so heartily. What's to be done? Oo back, 1 suppose; 
but it seems to me that it would be as difficult to find my way 
back to the inn as to the Hall. What it really means, I ex- 
pect, is a^ camp-out ' in the most sheltered spot I can find. 
Thank goodness, there's food for the horse; but oh. Lord! 
what would I give for a chop and a glass of Bass! It's lucky 
I've got some bacca; it's generally on occasions like this that 
you nm out, or find you've forgotten your pipe, or used your 
fast match." 

He dropped the reins to get a light, and as he did so, the 
horse, whicn had stood perfectly stiU — ^the storm and the dis- 
tance had taken all the mischief out of it — amoved forward 
slowly and steadily, and his doing so sent a sensible idea into 
Vane's head. 

** Eight 1" he said. " You know the way, perhaps. 
Anyhow, 1 don't; so you can't make it worse than it is, old 
man. Go your own road;" and he let the reins hang loose. 

The horse picked its way at a steady trot over the moors^ 
through ilie narrow valley, and up the steep hill^ and Vane 
Tempest let him go. 

'^ Heaven only Knows where you'll land usi" he said, aloud; 
^* but, anyhow, we must arrive at somewhere, if we keep oa 
long enough." 

ifiw r<MM grew eteepei^^d suddenlj tbdi eat/QSC%3i^\uii(» Vyjfer 
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eA to Vane Ihce a aiinple rift in the rocks Icadkg to nowheve^ 
He was going to pull the horse up and dismount, wh«[i bo 
•aw just oelow them a rough wooden bridge acroo., ibe cleft 
" Bravo I" he said, patting the horse^s wet neck. *^ Here's 




the steep path and were almost on the narrow bridge when the 
horse shied and stopped. 

Vane had been looking down into the depths which the 
oridge spanned, and was riding so carelessly that, if the truth 
must be told, he was nearly on. He recovered himself, how- 
ever, almost immediately, and looked up to see the cause of 
the animal's fright. 

He had not far to look. On the other end of the bridge 
stood a young jgirL He pulled up with a tight rein mid stiured 
at her. Olouds of rainy mist drove down the valley between 
her and him, so that she looked weird and phantasmal. 

8he stood Quito motionless, and though he could not see 
her face, for at the moment the moon was obscured, his sophis- 
ticated eye took in the grace of the slim figure and its iree> 
erect pose. 

Suddenly, as he sat and looked at her, the moon came out 
and fell full upon her face, and Vane started. 

In all his life he had never seen one half so beautifuL 

Two great eyes, dark and luminous, were fixed upon him; a 
tress of hair, blown free from the shapely head, fioated one 
moment in the wind and lay like a snake the next across her 
bosom. Her lips were half parted as if she were speaking, but 
he could hear no words. 

He sat spell-bound. If he had met her at a ball in London, 
ho would Imve been struck by her beauty; but here, in tins 
wild. Heaven-forsaken place, her presence was — ^weU, almost 
appalling. 

I He recovered his presence of mind after — perhaps it was 
only a second or two, though it seemed an age to nim — ^and 
raising his hat, shouted: 

" will you please tell me if this is (Jarth^s Hollow?'* 

She raised her hand, which had been resting on the bridge, 
and waved him back. 

*" No?^' he said. *^ I beg your pardon, but I was told to 
cross the bridge.'' 

She was motionless a moment, her eyes flaflhing on to his 
face; then she repeated the gesture; her lips opened, and in 9> 
dear ToiQe, that was at «ace sweet and stem, she ci^ed; 
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** No, thanks,*' he said to himself. " There mast bo a 
house somewhere near, or you wouldn't be here, and I shall 
have to ask shelter for the horse, at any rate." 

** I can't,'' he shouted. '* This must be Garth's Hollow." 

" Go back!" came the cry, thrilling across the chasm; and 
Vane fancied that there was a tone of warning in it. 

Ho hejaitated, the horse's hoofs just on the verge of the 
bridge. 

"Is there another path round?" he said, looking about him. 

Either she did not hear him, or did not choose to reply, and 
Vane sent the horse forward. 

The hoofs beat on the wooden planks, raising a weird echo 
amid the howl of the wind, and the horse had got rather over 
the center of the bridge when Vane, whose eyes had never left 
the girl's face, saw her spring a few feet up the rock behind 
her, saw her lift her arm — all gleaming white in the semi- 
daikness — and the next moment he was conscious that the 
bridge was ^ving way beneath him. 

^ felt hiiiiself falling, heard the horse scream in an agony 
of fright, saw the wall of rock rise, as it were, from the depths 
right up to heaven, and ingulfing, swallowing him and the 
horse in its strong jaws. Then all was blank. 

But in that swift space of time, that flash of a second before 
the brain reeled into nothingness, he looked up and saw dis- 
tinctly the lovely face of the girl — the dark, shining eyes — as, 
olutching the extreme edge of the rock, she bent over and 
watched him. 



CHAPTER lU. 

The girl bent over the edge of the rock for a minute, look- 
ing into the ravine into which horse and rider had beei* 
precipitated; then she sprung to her feet, upright as a dart, 
and listened. All was silent below her. She stood motion- 
less for a time, then with firm and steady steps descended by 
the narrowest of tracks down the rock. 

A stream ran at the bottom of the gully, and beside it she 
saw the horse struggling to rise. She sprung lightly from 
stone to stone, and cleared the bridle, whicn had got round his 
leg, and the horse, shaking and trembling, rose. Holding it^ 
she peered round for the man. He lay a few feet from her, 
his noe tnmed up to the angry sky, his tall form stretched its 
fall lenfftb. 

9be imW^ ^ w^mmt or twp^ but after SbVftuiQ, )»«djffi% 



the hone, went toward the man. The scnrnrmg doiids tefl 
the moon clear for a space and lighted up Vane's face and 
form. 

The girl looked > started slightly, then bent down over him. 
She looked at his face, at his hands, at his clothes, and on 
her own face dawned an expression of surprise and slowly 
gathering horror. She drew back and looked at him thought- 
fully for a time, then she dropped the bridle, and scooping up 
some water in her hands, flun^ it on the white face. Pres- 
ently she drew nearer, and sitting on the ground beside him, 
raised his head and unfastened his collar and shirt, and after a 
moment's hesitation placed her hand on his heart. 

As she did so, the nne texture of the linen, the gold albert^ 
the thick ring on his little finder, seemed to attract her atten- 
tion, and her dark brows met m a puzzled frown. She reached 
for some more water, and laid her cold hand on his forehead, 
and presently her primitive eflforts for his recovery were re- 
warded. 

Vane Tempest drew a long, painful breath, and slowly opened 
his eyes. There was no intelngence in them at first, out they 
began to clear, and his lips opened and qui veringly muttered: 

^* Sen, what's happened?^' 

The girl bent over to catch the words, and at the sound of 
his voice her expression of surprise and bewilderment grew in- 
tensified. 

As he came still nearer consciousness, she gently put hiti 
head from her knee and laid it on the grass, and drawing a lit- 
tle way from him, sat, half crouching, and watch^ and 
waited. 

Vane sighed and stretched himself, then painfully raised 
himself on one elbow and looked around with dazed inquiry. 

Presently his eyes fell upon the figure opposite him, and ho 
stared at her with blank amazement. 

The moon was clear and bright enough for him to see her 
quite distinctly; and her loveliness, her half-wild, barbario 
attitude, the silent, intent gaze of her splendid eyes, fascinated 
him and drove the wandering sense almost out of him again. 

In that moment he noticed that her eyes were not really 
black, as he had thought, but a dark, brilliant gray. This 
fact, in his half-delirious condition, seemed to attain most ri- 
diculous importance in his mind. 

She looked at him fixedly, remaining as motionless as if she 
were a carven image, but for the tresses of dark hsir whicb 
moved with the wmd. 

Vane found his voice at last. 
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••What has happened?'* he asked. "Where's — where's 
my horse?" 

She raised her hand and pointed to the horse, who was limp^ 
ing and grazing at a short distance; then he* hand fell into 
her lap. 

** What was it?" asked Vane, putting his hand to his head. 
** The bridge ^ve way, didnH it? I seem to remember — ah, 
yes! that was it." 

He looked up to where the fragments of the bridge ought 
to have been hanging, but the bridge was in its place, and ap* 
parently whole. 

He stared at it; then smiled ruefully. 

" Oh! I say, you know, I must be dreammg," he muttered 
to himself. * But — ^how — on — earth— did I come here?" Ho 
tried to rise, but fell back. ** I must have fallen, after all," 
he said, half to her, half to himself. ^^ I wonder what part 
gave way, and how much is broken. Perhaps Pm smashed 
up altogether. " Then he looked at the girl ouestioningly. 
** It was all my own fault," he said. ** I rememoernow — vou 
tried to warn me that the thing wasn't safe. I wish I'd taken 
your advice and kept clear of it." Her delicatelv cut lips 
drew into a thin Ime and her eyes drooped. " Yes; it 
was all my own fault," Vane repeated, sitting upright and 
feeling his sides and arms. " Is the horse hurt, do you hap* 
pen to know? But I beg your pardon; I expect you are too 
much upset to know anything about it." 

** The horse is not much hurt or he would not graze," she 
answered. 

Vane noticed the music m ner voice — ^noticed, too, that 
there was a suggestion of refinement in the tones which was 
strangely inconsistent with her manner, her garb, and the wild 
spot in which she was sitting. 

" I'm glad of that," he said. " How did you come down 
bare?" and he looked curiously at the almost perpendicular 
locks. 

She pointed to the nearly indistinguishable track. 

" Down there!" said Vane. " Good heavens!" 

She watched him gravely, her eyes meeting his scrutiny 
witiiout a waver in them; then she said, slowly: 

" Is your leg broken?" 

Vane laugh^ shortly. 

" I don't know yet. Judging by my feelings, I should say 

' " He ffot up sradu^v ana 



that everything was broken." He got up gradually am 
found that he could stand. ^^ No, I'm all right, apparently," 
k» mid^ with evident relief and aatiafactiaiu ^^ Vi^— 4ibi^iA% 
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and I both— ought to have been killed; but I snpposc thib eiit 
stuff paved us;' and he pressed the boggy gra^kj upon whick 
he had fallen. 

" Yes," she said, simply. " But you struck your head;*' 
and she pointed to a stone against which his heaa had hit in 
his descent. 

i^ane smiled 

" If lihat's ail, Pm all right,'* he said, lightly. '' I'm pretty 
thick-headed, thank goodness. But here am I thinking only 
of myself. You must have been awfully upset. It's very 
good of you to take so much trouble, and I'm very sorry that 
my stupidity should have caused you so much inconvenience.** 

Her eyes fell before his, and she plucked a blade of grass 
and put it to her lip. 

** Why did you come?*' she aaked, lifting her eyes to his face 
with a sudden flaih. " You were warned. 

** Warned?" eaid he. ** Oh, you mean by the landlord ai 
the other place. W^here is it— Trelome? Well, he did re» 
mark that it was a rough road, but he said nothing about the 
bridge being so rotten that it might give way in the middle.'* 

"The landlord?'* she repeated, with a frown. ** It was 
not he that warned you. We sent word to you to tell yoa 
that you came at your peril.** 

Vane stared at her, and put his hand to his head. 

** I beg your pardon,** he said, with a short laugh. " I 
think I must be naif dazed sMll You Bs^yjouseyit to warn 
me — sent direct to me?'* 

'* You are the *ciseman?'* she said, but with a tone ci 
doubt. 

" The what?'* he demanded. 

She rose, her dark eyes fixed on him. 

" You threatened us," she said, half fiercely, half sullenly. 

Vane looked at her with a bewildered expression. 

" I think there must be some mistake, or else I am deliri- 
ous and don*t know what either of us is talking about. You 
seem to know me, or think you do. What did you say I was?** 

She shirked the question. 

"^ Teft me your name?'* she said. 

" Tempest — Vane Tempest," he replied. 

The color rose to her face, and she bit her under lip. 

" That isn*t the name,** she said, as if to herselfc ^' 
and— -you are not the new 'ciseman?** 

" *Oise?— oh, exciseman, you mean?" he said. 

He dropped on the ground and laughed grimly. 

^' No; 1 certainly am not.** 



It Ooft It Bk!^ dK( dcKttiAel, in a kyw TOiot. ** Are you 

Vmxie inus iK«t jcEid ocM, joid Teiy modi shakeSh, and hU 
laogh was isdiMsr jk TTD^M «Bi& 

^* I dcD'^t 3& ^bt hmet uodbastand why you should suspect mo 
of deoerring tool,'" be sui. ** I am not only not tlio cxoiao- 
man, bat I scmradlT kaKiw what an exciseman means. I whs 
neTer m this paxt dt itbe wwUL before, and the whole business 
is a pcf^^ w^baj to me. Woa^t you explain what it is you 
are ariring atr*' 

As he s;m^ he wss onoacioaB of a buziinff in his ears and a 
pecaiiarly mcoQTc&ieiit throblung at the baoc of his head^ and 
he felt himsplf growmg pale and £adnt 

She came tofwaid him and touched his arm with a curious 
mixture of sfaynoBS and command. 

** I won't talk any more,'' she sud. ** Gome with me. 
Give me your hand. You^d better close your eyes, or you'U 
be »ldy and ML'' 

^ No — no/^ he said, with all a man's dislike to being led 
about blindftdded— and by a nrll 

** You'll fall for certain and drag me with you/' slio suid^ 
with almost stony calmness. 

Tempest put out his hand, and her own dosed over it. lie 
moticed that hers was smalL 

** Where are you going to take me?'' ho asked, not uiinat* 
vrally; 

** Home,*' she renlied, after a pause. 

They ascended tne narrow track, the girl taking the out- 
■de, aiMl as they rose, she said: 

** Close your eyes now.'' 

Vane glanced down and obeyed. As thev got highor and 
higher he asked himself if he were really awalco, or uhIoo]) and 
dreaming. 

Only two nights ago he was in London; had dimnl at his dul), 
and gone to a dance afterward; and here ho wa8 — if he wtTe 
really awake — clinging to a girl's hand and climbing h liill in 
a wild spot which suggested Corsica, the Rockios— any deso- 
late, man-forsaken rej[ion, rather than mild, prouuic; Eng- 
land, and being led whither he knew not. 

In the midst of his speculations and wondor, he was con- 
scious that the small hand whicli inclosed liis hmi grown 
wanner. The sensation of the firm, soft fingers was a strange 
one, and should have dispelled any approiiension that ho 
might have felt. The sweep of a colder wind told him that 
tksf had reached the ton of the hili 
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** You may look now/' said the low, clear voice. 

Vano oi)e!ied his eyes and looked round. Before them wH 
the wide expanse of sen; the wa^cs ran high, their crest 8hin> 
ing in the ntful moonlight, their dull roar mingling with the 
wind. 

Is your house up here?" he asked. 

No," she wiid; '* down below;" and she pointed to a cleft 
on the opposite side of the hill to that which they had left 
** Follow mo, and mind how vou come: it is not so bad as the 
other path, but a false step — 8hi paused. 

** I m a pretty good climber," said Vane; ** but hadn't I 
better go first, hi case 1 should fall and knock you over?" 

She shook her head and began to descend, springing quickly 
from point to point. Then she appeared to remember that 
he WQA not so familiar with the road, and slackened her pace. 

The track gradually wound round toward the shore, and 
Vane caught glimpses of the sea now and again. But sud- 
denly it turned inland, and the girl, stopping at the door of a 
rough cabin built of the debris of wrecks, knocked twice, and, 
as It seemed to Vane, in a peculiar way. He heard a sound 
as of the shifting of an iron bar and the click of a heavy locl^ 
and the door was opened by a woman. 

** Is that you, Nora?" she asked, peering out at them, 
the light of a huge wood fire making a red background behind 
her. Then she caught sight of Vane, and added something 
in the local dialect, and so quickly, that he could not dis- 
tinguish a word; then her hand went up mechanically to tho 
door as if to close it. 

The girl made some reply, unintelligible to him for th0 
same reason, which appear^ to reassure the woman, and she 
stood aside. The girl signed to Vane to enter, and he 
stepped in. 

The interior was of the roughest description, but looked 
snug and comfortable enough. Great logs burned on the 
stone hearth and afforded more light than the single oil-lamp, 
which hung from the low rafter formed by the middle seat of 
the upturned fishing-boat that served for roof. 

Vane took off his drenched cap. 

** 1 am very sorry to intrude — " he began. 

But the girl's voice broke in, and in clear, rapid tones she 
gave some account of the adventure to the woman. 

Vane caught a word here and there, but that was all. 

As the girl proceeded, the woman fixed her eyes searchingly 
upon Vane, then she clicked her tongue with an expression ai 
ftonoyftuce and tamed to him. 
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•• TonVe had a narrow escape,'' she said. 

Vane noticed with surprise tnat her voice had the same tone 
of refinement in it which rang in the girl's, and he looked 
curiously at her. 

She v^as past middle age; her hair was white as snow; but 
there was still fire in her eyes, and her lips were firm and res- 
olute; she was tall and gaunt, and dressed like a fisherwoman 
of the district. But for her voice there would have been noth- 
mg noticeable about her. 

" Yes," said Vane, '* it was a veiy unpleasant incident, and 
but for your daughter's pluck and kmdness — " 

The two women exchanged a curious glance, and the girl 
turned to the fire and hung a kettle on the crook. 

** She is my niece, not my daughter, sir," said the woman, 
** and she tells me she did very little except bring you here." 

** But for her I should now be lying at the bottom of — what 
do you call it? — Garth's Hollow," said Vane. ** I am very 
grateful to her." 

The woman waved her hand as if desirous of cutting short 
his thanks. 

" It was foolish to attempt to cross the Witches' Caldron at 
this time of night, in such weather," she said, gravely. 

The weird name struck Vane, and he looked from the wom- 
an to the ffirl. Which was the witch? 

**Yes,'^he said. ** I was told that the road was rough; 
but I thuik I should have managed all right if the middle of 
tiie bridge hadn't caved in. I suppose there is another road 
besides the narrow track we came up by — I mean to Vale 
HalL" 

" You were going to Vale Hall, sir?" she said. 

" Yes," said Vane; " and now I have thanked you, I had 
better get on my way." 

The girl looked round quickly, and, as if in response to her 
look, the woman said, but with a slight hesitation: 

" It is late, and very rough. You wouldn't be able to find 
the road; besides, you are hurt." 

"Oh, no!" said Vane. 

She smiled grimly. 

" You are white as a sheet of paper," she said. ^^^ And 
you have cut your head; it is bleeding. You had better stay 
nere till the morning. I will see to your wound and get yon 
some supper." 

Vane protested. 

" I wouldn't think of giving you so much tvouble^^ ho 
ga^ eamesttoi . 
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But flhe waved her hand agaiu and motioned him to a setk 
by the fire. 

Vane sat down, and was glad enough to do so^ for he fell 
well-nigh exhausted, and the dull pain at the back of his head 
was in full force again. 

The woman went outside and brought in a basm of watei 
and bathed the wound^ the water feeling like ice on Vane's* 
bummg head. 

*^ You must be strongs sir>" she remarked^ significantly. 

Vane laughed faintly. 

'^Pretty strong; and IVe eot a thick head^'' he said. 
** That reminds me — ^my horse. 

^^ My niece tells me that he is not much hurt,'' she said. 
** And he will not stray from the grass by the stream. You 
will find him there in the morning, if — " 

She stopped and looked at him intently; then said some- 
thing to i^ora^ who had been standing by the fire watching 
with grave eyes and compressed lips. 

She started slightly, bent her dark gaze (m Vane's vale face, 
then went through a door-waj behind him, which Vane had 
not hitherto noticed. In a mmute or two she reappeared with 
a mug. 

** Drink some of this brandy, sir," said the woman. 

Vane took the mu^, and was surprised to find that it shook 
in his hand. The girl put out her hand and held the mug 
firmly for him. 

** Some water," he said; and he knew that his voice waa 
faint. 

The woman shook her head. 

'' Not with this; it does not need it," she said; and Vane, 
sipping it, noticed that it was soft and mild. 

" That's — ^very — ^good — ^brandy," he said, with some difR- 
culty, for he felt dizzy, and would have fallen but that the 
girl leaned forward and caught him in her arms. He had 
fainted. 



CHAPTEB IV. 

Whek he came to he found himself lying in a kind of recett 
or hollow dug out of the rock, which was only roughly lined 
by old ships' planks. His clothes and watch and chain lay on 
a wodden seat beside the bed, and it was the smear of blood 
DU the collar of his coat that, catching his eye, helpe^l him to 
lecall the incidents which had brought him there. 
^ S» tried to x]fle« bat loood himself unable to do so, and wai 
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wondering how long he had been lying there, and wherw 
•* there " actually was, when the door opened and the womar 
of the hut stood beside him. 

** You are better, sir?" she said, gravely, but with the sym 
pathy in her voice which the nurse has for her patient. 

" I am all right now,'^ said Vane. " I suppose I have been 
ill, and I^m sure I have given you no end of trouble. How 
long have I been here?'' 

*" Two days,'* she replied, as she smoothed the pillow and 
sheets of rough linen, and laid nor cool hand on his brow. 
" Yes, you are better now; the it vcr has left you; you will be 
well soon.'* 

" Oh, yes,'* he said; " I'll get up and cease bothering you. 
I must have been a terrible nuisance! Two days! I didn't 
think I was so much knocked about as that!" 

" Some — most — ^men would have been killed," she said, in 
a low voice; ** but you are one of the strong ones, sir. I think 
you could take son^e broth now, Mr. Tempest." 

** Thank you," he said; ** you know my name — oh, I for- 
got, I told your niece." 

9ie nodded. 

" And if you hadn't I should have known it. You have 
mentioned it often and often in your delirium. You are 
the nephew of Squire Vale, sir?' 

" Yes," said Vane; " I was going there, as I told you. I 
hope you haven't taken the trouble to send word to him, for 
he ^da not expect me." 

"No," she said; "I did not." She paused a moment. 
•* You wonder at tiiat? I had my reasons for not doing so." 

" Reasons?" said Vane. 

She nodded, her eyes fixed on him. 

"Yes; you are here by accident, Mr. Tempest; ^^^ *; for 
your fall and injury you would not have found this cottage. 
Ko one, no traveler or tourist, comes this way, for it is right 
off the beaten track, and the road to it leads to no other 
place. We live in seclusion and quite out of the world, even 
the little world of this wild coast, and we live thus by choioe 
and necessity. We have no desire to mix with other people. 
If I had sent to the Hall some one would have come from 
there, and the place — ^we — ^would get known and talked 
about — " She paused, still looking fixedly at him. 

Vane nodded. 

" I understand," he said. "Of course, I can see*'- 
heotated — " that jrou are not what you seem to bib'' 
lips dosed tightly* 
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'' We are Just a plain fisber-folk^ sir,'' she 

Vane did not press the point 

*^ Very well/^he said, earnestly. ** At any lat^ I knov 
what you mean — what you want me to do/' 

She looked at him inquiringly, waitingly. 

^' And when I leave here, wmch I wiU do the fiist moment 
^ can, I will forget that I have ever been here^ or seen the 
place or you. I will tell no one.'* 

An expression of satisfaction came mto her eyes. 

^' Yes,'' she said, as if accepting his promise with perfect 
confidence. ^^ That will be better. I can trust you. Yoa 
are a gentleman. '* 

'^ I hope so,'' said Vane^ with a faint smile. '' I am as 
much a gentleman as you are a lady.'' 

" I am a jplain fisherwoman," she said^ gravely. ** But you 
must not talk any more. I will bring you some broth directly. 
I am afraid you are not very comfortable." 

Vane made haste to assure her that he had never been more 
comfortable in bis life, but she looked round the small room 
and shook her head as she left him. 

She brought him some broth in a little while, and Vane felt 
decidedly better after it, and fell into a sleep that lasted some 
hours. When he awoke he knew that he was on the road to 
complete recovery, and enjoyed a second cup of broth with a 
thick slice of home-made br^ad which his nurse brought him. 

" I think I could get up," he said. 

" To-morrow," she responded, with a faint smile at his im» 
patience. " Is there anything you would wish me to do— any 
message you would like sent?" 

*' No," said Vane, thanking her. " As I said^ my uncle 
does not expect me, and it doesn't matter if I arrive at the 
Hall a day or two later than I thought to do." 

Then he remembered to ask after the young girL 

^' I hope your niece is none the worse for the storm and the 
excitement, he said. 

She smiled and shook her head. 

*^ She is used to storms and not ant to get excited," she re- 
plied. ** We who live on this rougn coast are accustomed te 
dangers t)oth by sea and land. " 

" I can easily believe that," remarked Vane. '* 1 had no 
idea such wild jplaces existed in England. My adventure would 
not read badly m an old-fashioned novel of the wrecker and 
fimuggler type." 

fiM md iiotbing in leqwose to thu^ bat kft him, a^ 
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tnmod over on his side and gave himself up to cpecnlating on 
the identity and history of these two strange women. 

She had called herself a plain fisher woman, but Vane knew 
that no fisher-folk sjpoke as she spoke, or possessed her man- 
ners. What was then: reason for living in this wild, secluded 
spot, and why did they keep the door of their cottage barred 
and locked, as if it were a fortress or a prison? 

** I should like Sen to see them,^^ he mused, with a smile. 
*' What a picture he would make of the girl with her deep, 
flashing eyes and black hair. However, he never will see 
them, for I've promised to hold my tongue about them and 
theplace. ** 

He fell asleep and dreamed all kinds of absurd dreams, in 
which the cottace, the bridge, and the two solitary women 
figured grotesquely. 

When he woke in the morning the sim was streaming 
through the narrow window of his tiny bedroom, and he was 
delighted to find that he was able to get out of bed. He 
dressed himself, but slowly, for he still felt weak, and, as he 
would have put it, ** wobbly;'' and while he was doing so, he 
saw that there was a second door to his room. It was a low 
ene, made of thick planks, and fastened with a big padlock. 
At the same time he noticed, not for the first time, a peculiar 
smell which was like a mixture of tobacco and spirits. 

Having dressed himself, he knocked at the door of the ad* 
joining room, and getting no answer, passed in. 

There was no one in the room. A kettle was simmering on 
the fire, and a basin of milk, set to ** cream,'' stood beside it. 
The doth was laid for breakfast, and the whole had a pleasant 
look of rough comfort The door was locked, so that he was 
virtually a prisoner. This amused him, and he sat down to 
wait for the appearance of one of the women. After a minute 
or two he heanl the key turn, and the elder woman eiitered. 
She had some fish in her hand, and smiled at him gravely. 
' Vane exchanged greetings with her, and assured her that he 
was much better — quite well, indeed. 

** And ready for breakfast, i hope," she said. " Nora has 

St you some fish this morning. Perhaps you would like to 
te a turn in the sun while I cook it, Mr. Tempest?" 
Vane went out on to the small plateau in front of the cot* 
tage, and immediately faced a view which drew from him an 
exclamation of admiration. 

All traces of the storm of three nights ago had vanished; 
the sea was dancing in ripples, and was as blue as a sapphire; 
the galls wece sailing tbitragh the ligh^ olear air# tbeir wUte 
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irreasts gleaming in the sun. Even the roolnL whioh taw«red 
above him, hatl their jagged outlines softened by tiio sunlight^ 
and lost something of their grimness. 

Vane saw a narrow path leading to a small space of yellow 
beach, and he went slowly down it As he descended the short 
incline he heard a voice sin^ng. It was an exquisite voice, 
full, round, and clear, and it seemed to liarmonizc with tho 
glory of the morning. 

lie paused for a moment to listen; then went on, and sud* 
denly came upon the singer. 

It was Nora, as he 1^ expected. She was sitting on the 
edge of a boat, mending a net If she had chosen the attitude 
as a pose for an artist — ^for Senley Tyers, for instanoe-Hshe 
could not have hit it off more happily. 

Her lithe form was grace itseli. The dark hair seemed to 
catch and imprison the sunbeams, and her arms, bare to the 
clbow^ ffleamed a delicate brown, like that of antique ivory. 

Her nead was bent as she worked, imd she sung vrith tht» 
freedom of one who does not suspect a listener. 

As Vane stood and looked at her, she ceased, her hands 
(^topped in their work, and she appeared to have suddenly be- 
some lost in reverie. 

Vane moved, a pebble rolled, and she raised her bead 
quickly and saw hinu She did not blush, and her eyes rested 
en him for a moment or two before they dropped to her net 
again, as if she were forcing herself, with something like de- 
fiance in her gaze, to meet his j3ye& 

Vane approached her, with a smile on his handsome face. 
If it would have beeen impossible to find a more lovely creat- 
nre than this strange fisher-girl, it would have been almost as 
difficult to discover a more manly and graceful specimen of 
the other sex than Vane Tempest In ail her life she b«x3 
never seen any one like him. In face, manner, dress, ani 
bearing he was as strange and novel an object to her an r 
South Sea Islander would have been. 

And yet, with a woman's instinct, she kept the wonder and 
curiosity out of her eyes as perfectly as any finished woman of 
the world could have done. 

^^ Good -morning. Miss Nora,^' he said, raising his hat 

She looked at him, but neither inclined her l^ad nor spoke. 

Most men would have been disconcerted; but Vane was not 
easily embarrassed, and he sat down on a rook almost at her 
feet and looked round him with interest aod admlivtioD^ and 
with that ease of moF^ment and glance wUkA is the Urthriflbt 
^ mtti fli Ida dflsSi 
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** What a jolly morning, and what a beautiful place this is I 
But it must look very different in bad weather; the other 
nighty for instance. What a storm it was! And you were out 
In it all. But I am glad to hear that you didn't catch cold.'* 

She went on with her mendings and Vane watched her slim, 
shapely fingers with the lazy pleasure which attends convales- 
cenoe. 

" Don't you find this an awfully rough place in the winter 
—the depth of winter?" he asked^ conscious of a desire to 
hear her speak. 

She raised her head and looked round before replying. 

" I don't know," she said, in the clear, liquid tone. ** I 
have never lived anywhere else since I can remember. I am 
used to it." 

" Since ]rou can remember? You weren't bom here, then?" 
said Vane, idly. 

** No," she replied, succinctly; " but I don't remember — ^^ 
She stopped. * Do you want to know about your horse? I 
have tethered him in the hollow. He is all right." 

" Thank you — thank you," said Vane. ** I have given you 
a tremendous lot of trouble. You will be glad to be rid of me, 
and you soon will be, I hope. I should think I could go to* 
day.'' 

She shook her head. 

** You could not ride," she said, with quiet and assured 
conviction. '^ You are weak still. No. I watched you walk 
across the beach." 

^Tane smiled. 

** Well, I do feel rather tottery," he said; '' but I shall get 
over that presently. Not that I'^m in any huriy to go, except- 
ing on your — and your aunt's — account," he added. " By the 
way, do you mind telling me your name?" 

^' You know it," she said. " Nora." 

** Nora," he repeated; and as he did so, it struck him ho 
bad never heard any name more musical, as she voiced it. 
** But the other?" 

"Trevanion." 

'' That has the proper Cornish sound,'* he said. '* And your 
aunt — ^is she callea Trevanion?" 

She nodded. 



** And yon live here, all alone, you two?" he said. '* * Mon- 
ardiB of all vou survey,' as Kobinson Crusoe would say- 
You've read old * Eobinson Crusoe/ Miss Nora?" 

She looked at him steadiljr with her wondei^ e3rea» 
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** No; I cant read/* she said, simply. 

Vane had some difficulty in preventing himself from starU 



big. Not read! And yet she spoke so correctly, and 
that vague, indefinable accent of refinement! 

" I Mve never learned to read or write,'* che said, calmly, 
•nd without a trace of embarrassment. 

" I suppose there are no schools here?" said Vane, tiyinff to 
speak as if her ignoranco were rather a credit to her thim 
otherwise, and by no means extraordinary. 

** No,'* she replied; ** the nearest is at Forth. I have never 
been there. I have never been anywhere but here.** 

She moved her hand slowly, but with indescribable grace, in 
a sweep that took in the small bay and the rocks. 

Vane tried to find something complimentary to say. 

^' There is too much readmg and writing nowadays," he 
said. 

*' Can you read?** she asked, her lovely eyes scanning his 
face with frank interest. 

** A little,** he replied — " small words, at any rate. But 
I*m almost as ignor — I know very little more about it than 
you do. Miss Nora. What's it matter? For instance, you 
seem very happy. I heard you singing away like a bird. I 
don't often hear other girJj3 sing like that." 

** Not where you come from?** she asked. ** Where do you 
come from?" 

** London,** he replied, with a smile, and tilting his cap to 
the back of his head. 

In all his life he had never imagined such an experience, 
such a human being as this. 

** London!** She repeated the word, her dark eyes fixed 
dreamily on the sea. '^Yes, I remember. I have heard aunt 
speak of it. It is a — city.** 

**That*s right,*' said Vane; "and a pretty big city, with 
three, four mulions — I don't quite know how many — ^people in 
it." 

She sat silently taking in this fact, her dark brows slightly 
knit. 

'* How do they all live?** she asked, dreamily. 

Vane laughed. 

"*Pon my word, I don*t know,** he replied. "Nobody 
knows.** 

' ' Is it by the sea? Do they fish?** 

Vane was silent a moment. How on earth was he to give 
this girl^ who knew uo other place thaa this ontlanaiab 
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Witches' Caldron^ who could neither read nor \. riiu, any idea 
of London? 

** No,'* he said. ** It's a long way from the sea; but a 
river runs through it. But they don't fish in it to any extent, 
and then only for pleasure. There are thousands of houses 
and streets — ^miles of them — and we all live jammed together, 
with scarcely enough air to breathe, and that, for the most 
part, thick with smoke." 

Her glorious eyes expanded with grave, delicious innocence. 

** I wonder you do not die," she murmured in her musical 
voice. 

** So do I, now I come to think of it," said Vane, with his 
short laugh. ^' But I haven't given you an idea of it yet, and 
I couldn't if I tried, I'm afraid. Don't you ever be persuaded 
to leave this beautiful place and come to London, Miss Kora. " 

She looked round. 

"I shall never leave here," she said. ** And you live in 
that great city?" 

He nodded. 

** Where? By the river? I should like to live by the river 
-^near the water — if I lived there. " 

" Well, not very near," he said, ** but I can get there in 
half an hour or thereabouts. The house I live in is called 93 
St James's Street. I live in rooms there. " 

She bent her brows and looked out to sea, and her lips 
moved. 

** Kinety-eight St James's Street," she repeated. 

** Do you think you can remember it?" he said, with a 
smile. 

She looked at him gravely. 

** I never forget w&t I hear," she said, " or what I see- 
never. Is that because I can not read or write?" 

" Very likely," said Vane. ** And now 1 want to ask you 
a question, Miss Nora. Now, will you tell me whom you took 
me for the other night?" 

She was silent. 

" I mean," he went on, " when vou came down into the 
ravine to me. You know you asked me if I was the excise- 
man. You remember?" 

** I remember," she said. 

** Well, I should like to know what you meant I have been 
puzzling over it while I have been lying in the cottage, aM I 
can't make it out." 

She worked at the net for a full minute without replyingi 
ym ifae lifted her cgres.to Us. 
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'' Aaut said thai you were p. gentleman^'^ she sud; '' are 
your* 

Vane langhed. 

" I hope so/* 

** And that yoa would not ask questions,'^ she said. 

Vane colored. 

** All riffht," he said; ** I won't Anyhow, you have been 
extremely Kind to me. Miss Nora, and I am deeply indebted to 
you.'* 

Her lips quivered, and she glanced at him with something 
like distress in her lovely eyes. 

*' No one could have been kinder or more hospitable,'* he 
went on. '* I can't tell you how grateful I auL I consider 
you saved my life — " 

She sprung upright and stretched out her hand, her beauti- 
ful face working with distress and emotion. 

** Don't — don't!" she breathed. " You — ^you don't know — " 

" Don't know what?" he asked, with blank surprise. 

She put her hand to her lips, and then brushed the hali 
from her forehead, as if in great distress. 

" I— I can't tell you!" she panted. '* I— I dare not! But 
you don't know, or you would not say what you do— would 
not thank me — " 

" What?" said Vane, astonished beyond measure by her 
agitation. 

She leaned toward him with hands outstretched, as if about 
to make some confession; then suddenly a peculiar cry rang 
above their heads. It resembled the '* Coo-ee!" he had he^ 
her make on the night of his journey. 

It seemed to reccll her to herself. She sprung upright and 
passed her hand over her eyes. 

" Breakfast is ready," she said. " Take my hand; you aro 
weak stilL Come!" 



CHAPTER V. 

On" their way to the cottage, Vanepuzzled over Nora's 
L<frange words and stranger manner. Wiiat could they possi- 
bly mean? Suddenly he connected the woi-d " excisemen " 
wilh smugglers. But he scorned the idea immediately. There 
were no smugglers nowadays. As well exi)ect to meet a high- 
V, ay man on Hampstead Heath, or an ancient watchman, or 
** Charlie " in Pall Mall, as a smuggler. That these two wom- 
en could be connected with such an obsolete institution was too 
idbfiord and ridiculous to be entertained for more than a mo* 
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lii»iit. 'rhis was civilized^ '^ effete ^' England, j.nu the end of 
the nineteenth century, not the be^ning of the eighteenth. 
Vane was not fond of mental exercise or puzzles of any kind, 
so he gave up the conundrum in his happy*go-lucky fashion as 
they entered the cottage. 

The breakfast was ready, and he ate a very fair meal. Nora 
and Mrs. Trevanion had breakfasted at a much earlier hour, 
and the elder woman waited upon him with a quiet assiduity; 
while Nora sat beside the fire, now and a^gain casting a glance 
from her dark eyes at him, and listening intently as he talked. 

Vane thought that probably Mrs. Trevanion would know his 
nncle, the squire, as he was called, and he asked her. 

She hesitated a moment, then shook her head. 

** I know no one, see no one, but the fishermen and the 
country people who come sometimes to buy our fish,^' she 
said, with a grave reserve; " and I do not suppose Squire 
Vale knows of the existence of this cottage,'^ she added. 

" I thought you might know what kind of man he is,^' 
said Vane. " What splendid fish, and how well you cook 
them, Mrs. Trevanion! I know as little of Mr. Vale as you 
do, but I fancy he must be rather eccentric. '' 

** Yes,'' she said, after another pause, '* I have heard so. 
He never leaves his own grounds, and sees no one but his own 
servants. His riches don't seem to be of much use to him or 
to afford him much pleasure.'' 

" And he is very rich, I suppose?" said Vane, half inter- 
rogatively. 

^* No one can tell; he himself perhaps does not know how 
much money he has," she replied. 

She went to the open door with a half -knitted stocking in 
her hand and pointea with the needles. 

" The land as far as you can see belongs to him. There 
are copper imd tin mines which bring him in the income of a 

frince. He has ships sailing on the sea, shops and houses in 
*orth, and all Trelome belongs to him." 

Vane leaned back and listened with a surprised smile. 

" I heard that he was well off," he said, " but I did not 
know that he was as wealthy as all this. And he was once a 
poor man, or something like that, was he not?" 

I^e nodded, with her eyes upon the sea, her fingers swiftly 
plyim? the needles. 

** Yes, a small farmer. Everything he has touched has 
tnmed to gold. ' Vale's luck,' is a saymg in these parts." 

''It's smgular that he has never married^" said Van«^ 
Aooghtfiilfy. 
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3er needles cfidLed, and she counted her stitdieB balf anoi* 
bly before responding. 

"Yes.'' 

" All that money and no son or daughter to leave it to^'* 
said Vane, absently, and with absolutely no thought of him* 
self. 

Mrs. Trevanion glanced at him. . 

" Neither chick nor child,'' she said, quietly. 

Vane rose. 

" Do you know, I think I might get on my journey, Mrs. 
Trevanion," he said. 

She looked at him, then shook her head. 

** You are not strong enough yet to ride, sir," she said. 
*' You would find out now weak you still are i^r you had 
traveled a few miles. Better rest here for a day or two, if 
you can put up with such poor quarters." 

Vane laughed. 

" I don't see where the * poor ' comes in," he said. " I was 
never more comfortable in my life; and I feel as if this air 
would bring me round if I were lying at death's door. But 
I'll stay, if you are sure I am not givmg you far and away too 
much tax)uble." 

** You give us none," she said. " And we owe " — she 
paused, and, as if correcting herself, finished with — '* we owe 
it to ourselves to play the good Samaritan. We don't often 
get the chance." She smiled gravely. **You are the only 
stranger that has crossed the Caldron for some years." 

** You must get that bridge mended before the next comes,'* 
he said, laughingly. 

Nora, who was removing the breakfast things, started and 
looked at the elder woman with a strange expression, but Mrs. 
Trevanion's face remained quite impassive. 

" Anyway," said Vane, " I'll stroll down and look at the 
horse; it strikes me the man who lent it to me will think I've 
bolted with it. " 

" I cent word by a fisherman to say that the horse was 
quite safe," said Mrs. Trevanion. 

** Beally, you have thought of everything," said Vane, in 
his frank, prompt way. ^^ I shall never be able to thank you 
enough." 

He raised his hat as he stepped outside, and lighting his 
pipe, went up the> path. 

Nora stopped washing the cup in her hand, and looked after 
hini wilh a dreamy IoSl in her dark eyes; tben sfa^ tnmod 
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ihem upon the elder woman with an appeal almost fierce in 
its intensity. 

" Do you think he knows?'* she asked^ in a low voice, as 
fierce as ner glance. Mrs. Trevanion shook her head without 
lifting it from her knitting. 

" No,'* she said. The S)iie of her voice was somewhat cold. 

The girl went to the small window, and leaning her elbows 
on the sill, pushed back her hair, and watched Vane's retreat- 
ing figure. 

^' He asked me just now something about it/' she said, more 
to herself than to the elder woman. ^^ I told him not to ask. 
I said that you said he was a gentleman and would not put 
questions, and he stopped." 

" Yes; he will not ask you again," said Mr. Trevanion. 
** He will not say anything — tell anything he has seen. " 

8he spoke with quiet confidence, and the girl turned and 
looked at her. 

" He will be well enough to go to-morrow," she said. 

** Or the next day," was the answer. " He must be pa- 
tient. It is well he was not killed." 

The girl started, winced, and the color died out of her face, 
leaving it pale under the delicate brown. 

** He is very strong," she said. " It would have killed most 
men." She did not shudder, but her teeth came together with 
a little click. " I should have been sorry," she aided, with 
ft quaint simplicity. 

** Go down to the beach and watch," said the elder wom^. 
** You can so out to the lobster traps for an excuse," 

Nora took a fisherman's red woolen cap from a hook, put 
it on, and went out without another word, as if she were ac- 
customed to unquestioning and instant obedience. 

She went with a light, springy step, that scarcely seemed 
to touch the rocW path, down to the beach. The tide had 
reached the bow of the boat, and she put her hands to it, and 
with a graceful but powerful efl!ort pushed it into the waves, 
then sprung in. She did not push off, but sat in the stern, 
her head resting in her hands, ner eyes fixed on the sea, her 
straight, dark brows bent in deep thought. She was going over 
every word that the stranger had said to her. Her hps moved 
now and again, and she repeated one of Vane's half slangy, 
London phrases. She remembered everv word with the literal 
distinctness, the facility which those who have never learned 
to read and have to rely on their memory so naturally acquire^ 
it 8h6 never saw him agam^ and she herself lived to v^^ «i\i\)Sk 
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dr«l, she would nevei- forget any one word, or ^onc, or feat- 
ure, or expression of his. 

His coming was the one event of her life; it filled up a 
blank which extended from childhood up to now. Little won- 
der that she A welt upon it — that it absorbed her. 

Presently she awoke with a start and began to haul in the 
anchor. As she did so her quick ears caught the sound of 
footsteps. They were Vane's, as he came hurrying along the 
beach. 

She paused and stood upright, one foot on the seat and the 
other on the gimwale of the boat, her dark eyes, with their 
earnest intentness, upon him— a model for a painter, or, better 
still, a sculptor. 

*' Hold hard. Miss Nora!'' Vane shouted. ** Are you going 
for a sail? I wish you'd let me come.'' 

She nodded curtly, shipped the anchor, and with an oar 
deftly pulled the boat as far ashore as it would go. 

Vane waded for a few yards, then got into the boat. 

" Jove, how lucky!" he said. ** I got to the top of the hill 
and saw that the horse was tethered, and evidently enjoying 
himself all he knew, and it seemed scarcely worth while chmb- 
ing down. I say, you were quite right to make me shut my 
eyes when we were coming ujp the other night. In the delight- 
fully idiotic condition I was m then, I should, if I had chanced 
to look down, have toppled over. Well, I decided not to go 
down, and turning, saw you in the boat." 

** Not from the top of the hill," she said, qmckly, pausing 
in her work of unfastening the sail from the mast. 

*' What? No; I had come down a little way. Why?" 

She pointed to the hill. 

" Look," she said; " no one can see the beach from the top 
of the hilL The bend in the cliff hides it." 

'' Yes," he said; " so I see. No one up there would think 
that there was a bit of smooth beach down here, and still less 
guess that your cottage was hidden away in that shelf in the 
rocks. Well, I was mortally afraid you would be off before I 
got to you; but I was just in time. And now let me help you 
with that sail. I say. Miss Nora, yon must be very strong to 
handle that gear as you do." 

She paused and followed his eyes as they rested vrith sur- 
prise and admiration on her arms ^d hands. 

'^ Am I?" she said, simply. ** I did not know that I 
stronger than other girla ' 
^ Vane laughed* 
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*• I don't know another young lady who could ship that 
mast as you have done. But let me, won't you?" 

" No," she said, with a quaint air of command. " Why 
should you? You are not well yet, and I have done it ever 
since I can remember. " 

** Then it is time you took a rest and allowed some one else 
to do it," he said; and he took the sheet from her hand. 

She allowed him to do so, with an absent, abstracted ct- 
pression in her eyes, and went to the helm. 

Vane set the sail to the wind, and coming aft, passed .'aj 
sheet under the cleat. 

*' Now give me the tiller," he said, *^ and you take a rest 
for once. You shall be captain and give the oraers, and I will 
obey and say, * Ay, ay, sir — or miss.' " 

aie did not relmquish her hold of the tiller, and shook her 
head, while a faint smile played over her face. 

" Do you know what would happen?" she said, her whlta 
teeth showing for a moment. "We should be on the rocks. 
There are rocks each side of us; there is only a narrow, a very 
narrow channel, and no one who did not Imow every inch of 
it could sail through it See!" and she pointed to a crest of 
foam close on their lee, and then to a similar danger warning 
on their starboard. ** There is just room for a boat to pass^ 
if it is steered by one who knows. This channel is called the 
Witches' Needle. Sometimes when vessels are wrecked on 
that point there " — she pointed to an ugly rock which reared 
its dark head among the waves — "the sailors take to their 
boats and try and row in to shore, but the boats always strike 
on that rock." 

She stated the grewsome fact with perfect calmness; and 
Vane, with the sheet in his hands, sprawled at full length in 
the bottom of the boat, and look^ up at her with curiosity 
and interest. And as he looked he thought that, in all liis 
life, he had never seen a more beautiful face, a more graceful 
and striking figure. With the red cap perched on her black 
tresses, streammg out behind her on the wind, or buffeted 
about her face and bosom; with her dark eyes, almost black 
instead of gray, in the sunshine, she looked like a savage Lib- 
erty, and yet the lips were mobile with the softness of youth, 
and the eyes were almost sad in their depth and expression. 

** You know every inch of the channel, I suppose. Miss 
Nora?" he said. " Do you mind if I smoke, by tne way?" 
She looked at him with faint surprise, then shook her head. 
** fiveiy iach/' she said; ^^ I can saU her ngjut u^ to 
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UA, or orer to Wales, or to France, if neei be, and in tbB 
darf 

^' Let's go to France," he said^ settling himself down still 
more comfortably. ^^ Let's sail to America — anywhere; this 
is delidoos! Don't you think so? No? That's because you 
are used to it, whereas I haven't had a sail for a couple of 
years." 

^^ Yes; I am used to it," she said, absently. ** I hare been 
used to it all my life." 

Vane turned on his elbow, and looked up at her. 

" I beff yr or pardon," he said; " but how old dH you say 
you were?" 

** Nineteen," she replied, after a slight pause—** I thiiik," 
she added, simply. 

Vane smOed. 

** You don't know for certain, thenP* 

She shook her head. 

** Not for certain; but I think so. I will ask my aunf 

" And you have spent all your life here?" he saia, thoughfc- 
fullv puffing at his pipe. 

* No," she said, m her direct fashion, " not all. I remem* 
ber being brought here — ^just remember it, like as if in a 
dream." 

** When were you brought here?" he asked. 

She shook her head. 

" I don't know. I don't remember." 
, ** Like Topsy, in ' Uncle Tom's Cabin,' you can't ffive an 
account of yourself," he said. ** ' You 'spects yougrowed.* 
You've read * Uncle Tom's Cabin?' Oh, I oeg your ^jdonl" 
he made haste to add. 

She looked at him with her brows drawn. 

" Do all the girls you know read and write?" she asked. 

Vane nodded. 

** Yes; but upon my word that seems to be all they can do,** 
he answered. '* There's not one who could sail a boat as you 
can, or climb ticklish cliffs as you do. They play temus, it's 
true — " 

" What is that?" she asked. 

Vane tried to explain the game in a few words, and she 
listened, her head resting on her hand, the other arm thrown 
over the tiller, her brows bent, her whole mind evidently con- 
centrated in the effort to understand something of what his 
life and those of his kind could be. 

The morning resembled that of summer, and Vane had to 
shade his eyes, but the strong light did not seem to inoonten* 



hsm, ^vldch^ as they swept the horizon noir snd agaia^ 
were as keen as an eagle's. 

** And what else do they do?'' she asked. 

** What else? Oh, they go for rides and drives.** 

*' Can they ride, any oi mem, barebacked?" she asked. 

** Oh, Lord, no!" he replied. " They have the newest aoA 
most patent saddles, and always have a groom with them-^fi 
man to look after them. Can you?" 

She inclined her head. 

** Yes; I can ride the wild ponies on the moor.** 

**Then I should say you could ride anything,'* he com* 
mented, emphatically. ^ Well, and the girLs you were asking 
about, they call on each other — " 

She frowned. The phrase conveyed no meaning whatevc. 
to her. 

" Call? * Coo-ee * to each other, do you mean?" 

Yane laughed. 

** No, no! They call at each other's houses and sit ami 
talk about— oh, goodness knows what they talk about! — ^thfiR 
bonnets, and dresses, and so on, I suppose; and they drink till 
^-any quantity of it! and they dance. They go to baUs, jo| 
know.'^ 

She shook her head. 

'* No, I don't know. I don't understand.** 

^* And I'm a bad hand at explaining things,** he said. ^*| 
always was. I should never give you an idea of what they an 
like or how they live. By Jove! 1 should like to see you it 
Lcmdon, Miss iNora." '^ 

She bent her eyes on the bottom of the boat. 

** Yes; it would be good fun taking you about, and seeinf 

gu enjoying yourself. I should like to seat you in a chair it 
6 park, where you could see the carriages drive past, anl 
the women ride by; and then I'd take you to the theater "^^ 
he laughed as he pictured the amazement and delight witt 
^ which me would, no doubt, be overwhelmed by, say, a drami 
at Drury Lane— ^^ and you should learn to duice, and go to I 
balL" 

She raised her eyes; they were glowing like coals. 

" Take mel" she breathed through her half-ported lips. 

Yane colored, and mentally called himself all the fools 
vnder the sun. 

" I wish I could," he said, meeting her wild, innocent gaze 
as steadily as he could. 

** You said you would like to take me, just now," she said. 
^ Whj can you not? I can work. I can cook and c^tch fial| 
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— «hl there are no fish there, you Bay! But I ooold be naeta^ 
in all Idnds of ways.'' 

Vane sat up and stared at the sky. Her perfect mnocence^ 
her complete ignorance of the most elementary of the laws 
wherewitn Propriety has shielded herself, were appalling and 
overwhelming. He did not know what to say for a moment or 
two. 

At last, still looking skyward, he said, gently: 

** Perhaps your aunt will come up to Loudon some day. Miss 
Nora, and Druig you with her. If she should, you must be 
sure to let me know, and then I will take you to the places I 
have told you about." 

The eager light left her eyes, and her face felL She shook 
her head. 

*' She will never leave this cottage," she said — ** never. I 
shall stav here till I die. I thought when you spoke just now 
a^ut taking me, that you meant what you said." 

" Well, so I did, in a sense," said poor Vane; " and Fd 
take you to-morrow— or after Tve been to the Hall — ^if you 
were only a boy instead of a girl. " 

She drew a long breath, and her eyes expanded wistfully. 

" If I was a boy," she said, in a tone of intense longing and 
regret. " I wish I was. Oh, I am always wishing it. I hate 
girls. I hate being a girl. They can never do as they like, or 
go where they like. If I was a boy I could have run away 
and gone to sea years ago. I hate these things " — she looked 
down, with superb disdain in her glorious eves, on the scant 
serge frock — " thejr're always in the way. They catch in the 
rocks when I^m climbing, and they draggle in the sea when 
I'm trailing the net, and they keep me from swimming fast. 
Oh, if I was only a boy! Why am I not?" 

She asked the question through her short, even teeth, and 
scowled under her black brows. 

Vane puffed at his pipe. He did not know how to answer 
this outburst. He felt very much as a man. feels who has 
caught a lion's cub and does not know what to do with it 

*' I think you're best as you are. Miss Nora," he ventured^ 
soothingly. 

She turned upon him. 

" Would you like to be a girl?" she demanded, almost 
fiercely. 

It was upon his lips to respond with; " If I could be like 
you," but he stopped himself. 

Vane Tempest was neither a saint nor one of the " goody- 
goody '' young xoen who are so much in Qvideuoe iu>wadaj^ 
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tnt be was a gentleman^ and had sense enough to see ihafc ^ 
iFOuld not be fair to deal out the stereotyped complhnents to 
this wild young creature, whose innocence was like that df a 
mountain flower. " Well, for some things, but not for others^ *• 
lift said. ^' I'm afraid if you were a boy. Miss Nora^ JfOQ 
would be getting into all sorts of scrapes.'* 

*' Did you get into scrapes?" she demanded. 

Vane laughed shortly. 

" Most particularly so,'' he said, rather ruefully. 

'* What sort of scrapes?" she asked, her eyes fixed inteull^ 
on him. 

*^ All sorts," he replied, absently, as the many errors of hoB 
youth rose before him. " I've got into rows without end* 
I've spent all my money — " « 

She shifted her hand from the tiller, and thrusting it into 
her pocket, brought out a shilling and some pence, and hell 
ttem out to him in the palm. 

Vane stared at her, then colored, and laughed. 

" Why won't you take it?" she said, frowning. " Why do 
you laugh? You said you have spent all your money. I give 

Iou this. Do you laugh at me because it is so little? It is all 
've got. I saved it. Take it. It is of no use to me. I 
diould never spend it. How could I? Take it, please." 

Vane did the wisest thing possible. 

** Thank you. Miss Nora,^' he said, quite gravely; **PI1 
take the shilling." 

" Take it all," peremptorily. 

" No," he said; " only the shilling. I'm not so poor as aU 
that. And see here; I don't think I shall need to spend the 
nhilliTig even, anyhow. I mean to keep it until the last — ^until 
I've spent every other coin I've got. Yes; I intend to tako 
care of this. Miss Nora. It shall be a little souvenir." 

" What's that?" she asked. 

**0h! a keepsake, a reminder. Whenever I look at it,t 
shall remember the Witches' Caldron and Miss Nora Trevaii* 
ion, who wanted to give me all her money. " 

** You will not forget me?" she said, in a low voice. " Aio 
you sure? When you get to London, into all the crowds oC 
people and among the rows and rows of houses, you will nok 
06 able to rememoer me and the cottage." 

'' Oh, yes, I shaU!" he said. " See here." 

He took out his sportsman's knife with its innumeraUo 
blades, and opening the thick awl used for piercing leathepf 
b^ran to bore a hole in the shilling. 
_ ^ Vkftt «re you doing?" she asked« bending dow]i« aodfll^ 
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closely to him that he eoold feel her breath on hit Qbeek and 

a tress of her hair against his temple. 

lie looked up with his short laugh. 

^' I am going to make a hole in it and thread it on 1B| 
watch-chain.'* 

Her red^ soft lips made a gesture of rejection. 

** No; every one will see it, and — and will ask you where 
you got it and why you wear it, and you will have to tell them 
about this place; and you promised aunt aiod ma that yon 
would not Don't we»r it there. WaitT' 

She put her hand in her pocket and drew out a narrow red 
ribbon. 

^^ Thread it on this,'' she said, with the serious innocence 
and earnestness of a young child. '^ I keep it to tie up my 
fcair when the wind blows too hard." 

" Then you'll want it," said Vane. 

** No, no," she insisted; ** I can tie it iq>with striiig. li 
does not matter." 

^' All right," said Vane, marveling at her innooence aiid 
ignorance of even the meaning of coquetry* 

While he was putting the awl through the coin, she still 
bent over, watching him. A dreamy look came into her eyet^ 
her whole expression softened, and imconsciously she be^s^an to 
sing under her breath, just as a bird sings, from sheer happi* 
ness and delight in iife. 

Vane listened in silence. He and she, the boat, the blue 
autumn sky, the waves, made an idyl, if they had only known 
it; but Vane did not know even the meaning of the word 
** idyl," and she — ^ah, well, she did not know why she felt 
happier than ever she had felt in her life before; why some- 
thing seemed to make music in her heart; why everything— 
the Bca, the sky, the gulls that skimmed above them — ^nad 
suddenly become so bright and beautifuL 

Vane looked up at last and met her eyes dwelling on him 
with a soft dreaminess; they lowered themselves, but not with 
shame. 

** There," he said, holding up the riddled shillmg. " Done 
at last." 

^' Oive it t« me," she said; and she caught it from his 
fingers. In doing so the coin fell. 

" Halloo, that was your fault," said Vane. 

She swept to her knees and hunted for it, and h^ did like* 
wise, their hands, their heads close together. 

^'It is lost already," she said, with something between s 
laugh aod a sight ^^aiid now yea will forget. No; hereitisr^ 
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fibe broke ofiF, with a langh. She passed the ribbon through 
the hole and swung it to and fro. 

** Where will you hide it?'' she said, meditatively. 

He undid the top button of his waistcoat. 

** Put it round my neck, please,'' he said. " It wiE be safe 
there.'' 

She leaned forward and passed the ribbon over his head* 
Her small hand unwittingly xouched his neck. She dropped 
Ihe ribbon and drew back with a little quick breath, and a 
Btarange, half -wondering look in her eyes, as if the touch had 
thrilled her. 

Vane saw nothing of this sudden shrinking, as he method- 
ically stowed the shilling away under his waistcoat and patted 
the arpot where it lay. 

** There you are. Miss Nora, and I'll keep my word, re- 
member. 1 won't spend it until I've spent every other penny 
I've got, and I can t very well forget the Witches' Ciildrou 
while the shilling lies snug and warm in its place. By the 
way " — ^he laughed — '* I ought to give you something in ex* 
duuige, so that you won't forget me." 

8he shook her head. 

** No," she said, with simple directness, ** it isn't necessary, 
I shall not forget." 

Vane fingerSi his ring, but paused. 

•* Better not," he thought. Her aunt would not like it; 
imd, after all, it would be— well, bad taste on his part. The 
^lyI had given him her small gift in the purest innocence, and 
so he would accept it. 

Let this be said for Vane Tempest: that hi this, the first 
act of Nora's life's tragedy, he meant no eviL 

** What was that you were singing just now. Miss Nora?" 
he askedy presently. 

He had dropped back again full length in the boat, with his 
folded arms pillowing his head, his handsome face turned up 
to the sky. 

*' Was I singing? I didn't know. What was it — * Three 
Kfihers Went Sailing'?" 

She hummed it, sung it, rather, in a sweet, low tone, every 
word as distinct and clear as a binl's note. 

" Oh, that's first-rate," said Vane, approvingly; " that's 
what I call a pretty song — rather mourniul, though, I sup- 
pose, the poor fellows did get drowned." 

** In winter I have stood on the beach and seen them washed 
in," she said, dreamily. 

** It must be xoujchliere in winter?" he said. 
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She nodded gravely. 

** I should liKe to see it," ho said, meditatirely. ** I mijgfat 
ran down — " lie pulled up. " Oh, I forgot. I promiBed 
your aunt that I wouldn't come back, or as good as that.*' 

** No,*' slie murmured, almost inaudibly. " You will not 
come back, I know. " 

As she spoke, the happy light left her face, her eyss 
clouded, her lips quivered. Vane saw nothing. 

A silence fell upon them; the cloud in her eyes grew moiKt . 
aho put up hei hand almost fiercely to dash away the thruyi- 
enin^ tears. Then suddenly she sprung to her feet, and ut- 
tered a low cr}'. 

Vane, startled, raised his head, and saw her gazing west- 
wai-d, with an eager look in her eyes. 

" What is it — ^what's the matter?" he asked. 

She pointed. 

^' Do you see that boat?" she said, in a low voice, as if she 
were afraid they might be overheard. 

Vane strained his eyes. 

'' Yes, I can see it," he said. " What about it? There's 
BO fear of its running us down, is there?" and he laughed. 

She turned to him with an expression on her t^ which 
drove the smile from his. 

" What on earth — or rather on the sea — ^is the matter?" he 
exclaimed. 

" They are making for the beach," she said, in the same 
low^ voice. ** We must get there first— we must .'" 

She put the boat about, and signed to him, almost with aa 
air of command, to luff the sail, and glanced from it to the 
other boat, and then roimd the sea-line with a quick, compre- 
hensive gaze. 

" Why must we set there first?" asked Vane, paying due 
attention to the sail 

" I can't tell you," she said. " I must not. Don't ask. 
You are not to know. Haul the sail sheet tighter. That's 
better. We are getting the breeze. Oh, if it would only blow 
—blow like a hurricane!" 

Vane stared at her. The dreamy, pensive maid had become 
transformed into a wild Norse kin^ s daughter. There was 
** battle " written large in the clorious eyes and on the sud- 
denly paled cheek and tightened lips. 

'^ Do you think we sh^l do it?" he asked, as the boat sped 
on shoreward. ^ 

*' We must," she answered. " It is my fault. She told 
to watcbi and I forgot all about it— I Ux^gjO^ eveiytbiiigf ' 
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The delicate lines came into her forehead, and she swept her 
hair back with her hand with the impatient, half -fierce gesture 
he had noticed once or twice before. 

" I fancy tiie wind is getting up/' he said, after another 
pause, dunng which he had been watching the other boat and 
saw that she was making for the same point as themselves. 

Man loves a chase oi any kind. Vane^s heart began t^ 
warm up to the work in hand. 

*' It will be a close race. Miss Nora,*' he said. 

" If it would only blow,'* she muttered. ** They don't know 
the channel; they can't land. They will be drowned!'* 

She set her teeth hard. 

** They appear to be no friends of yours," he said, with % 
smile. 

She shook her head. 

** Can't you^ve her more sail?" 

Vane shook ms head. 

** Not another inch," he replied. 

She looked u^ at the sky. 

" There is wmd coming," she said. ** But it will be too 
late." 

" I don't know that," said Vane; and a few minutes after- 
ward the breeze did stiffen. 

She uttered a faint cry of delight as the boat flew through 
the waves, her gunwale almost touching the foam. 

'' Let me take the helm," he said. 

She waved her hand in the negative. 

** No, no! We are gaining. Do you see? Look!" 

He looked and saw that, though the pursuing boat was 
drawing nearer, Nora's was still ahead. Presently he saw 
that there were four men in the other craft, and he thought 
he caught the shimmer of a gold band on the cap of the man 
at the helm. 

" Locjk: here. Miss Nora," he said, grimly. ^* If you are 
afraid of those fellows for some reason of your own, why not 

Eut tihe boat back and make for the open sea? They are more 
eavily laden than we are, and it isn't as fast a boat, I should 
say." 

She shook her head. 

*^ Oh, you don't understand," she said, in a low, troubled* 
▼oice. " We must get home — home before they come." 

" All right," he said. " I don't want you to tell me any- 
thing, and I only want you to imderstand tnis, that you and I 
are literally in the same boiv;* and that I will do anjfthing yoa 
toll meHliKit tbatt^' 
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She looked at him. 

" moy no! Yon mnst know nothing. If they ask joa, JM 
will teU the truth, that you know notmng. AhV' 

The man at ihe helm in the other boat stood up and 
shouted. Nora's eyes flashed in a defiant, mocking smile. 

" What did he say?'' asked Vane. 

** He called out to me to stop,'' she said, grimly. 

Vane smiled. 

The boat sped on. Vane saw Nora's bosom heaving* her 
hand clinching, her eyes flashing. 

" We shall do itl" she murmured. 

He nodded. 

Presently they reached the entrance to the channeL 

*^ If it was only dark," she breathed, *^ not a man on the 

coast would dare follow us — ^not a man. But they will see the 

way we take, and follow us; they are deyer enough for that. 

Lower the sail the moment — ^uie very moment I call cot/' 

^idie added. 

" Ay, ay, sir!" responded Vane, cheerily; but she did not 
smile at this pleasantry. Eyidently the race which he was en- 
joymg was a serious business to her. What could it mean? 
Who were these men, and why was she flying from them as if 
ber life depended on it? 

But altiiough he was thus speculating, he was keeping a 
Ab^p lookout, and when, suddenly, her clear ** Nowl rang 
out, ne dropped the saiL It fell with a flop, she sprung to the 
bow, and thence like a bird to the shore. 

*' Quick, quick!" she cried, and began to run up the beach* 
Vane stoppea to fling out the anchor, then followed her. 

Suddenly he saw her stop, swerye aside, and heard her 
utter a low, sharp cry; the next moment a man sprung from 
behind a rock and seized her by the arm. 

She struggled like a wild animal, her lithe, graceful form 
swaying^like a sapling, and she raised her hand and struck at 
him. The man laughed, and pipped her still more tightly^ 
but the next instant he heard Vane behind him, and swung 
round. 

> did ; wdt to ask questions, but dealt him a goodj 
bl< fo&a, the eyes, and the man went down &6 m 

. °" „. h., «m in «».>,.«, if to *d»,c* to «^ 

of the man's touch, then turned to Vane. Her 
I jmin flashing; her lips quiyering. 
J A ^— goodi" she puted. ^'Ohl Hut 
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A swift sHoddBritex through her; she ielzsd Vane's hand 
tod toachelf it with he? lips. Then she sprang away from 
bim like a wild thiiig. 

" Come— qnidtP*^ 

Bat it was too late for flight; the other boat hm toached tha 
diore. The man in the gold-banded cap and another had 
dashed np the beach^ and stood beside Vane and Nora. 

** StopT* Wonted the leader. " Stop, in the Queen's name!'* 

" Too lafcel" murmured Nora; then suddenly she opened 
her lips, and up rose the strange cry Vane had heard her giva 
in the Caldron. 

The man with the gold band looked sternly at Vane. 

** Caught at lastl" he said; then he hesitated, and an ex*' 
pression of surprise came into his face. 

** Who are you, sir?'' he demanded. 

Vane, standing in front of Nora, confronted the man 
sqaarely. 

^* What the detioe business is that of yours, my good fel* 
lowP* he retorted. 

The man bit his lip, and looked from Nora to Vane and 
backagaio. 

'* Come, sir,'^ he said; '' it is of no use to pretend iono* 
oence. You know who we are well enough. It isn't the 
first time you have seen a revenue officer and his men. " 

** If you are a revenue officer, you must be an idiot, also,** 
said Vane, ** or jou wouldn't permit your men to behave to a 
joong lady in — ^m the manner that fellow behaved;" and hs 
pointed to the man he had knocked down. 

The officer stared at him, and seemed in too great a rage to 
be able to reply for a moment. 

** Look here, sir," he blurted out at last; " I don't know 
who vou are, or whether you are what you pretend to be— a 
gentleman, and ignorant of what's going on in this place-^ 
bat I kuow that that yoxmg woman there " — ^he pomted to 
Nora — " is connected with a gang of smugglers." 

Vane opened his eyes, then lie Laughed. 

** Smugglers? Oh, nonsense!" ne said. ** Smugglers! 
Why, there isn't such a thing! Smuggling has ^one out long 
sga" 

The officer stared and sneered. 

** Oh, has it?" he retorted. He turned to ihs men. *^ Hatv 
joa searched the boat?" 

''Ay, ay, air," said one of them. ^'Thers'a nothoig 



. Ibe officer looked lajib^ croatfallsik 
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" Do you mean to say tiiat you thought we had bo#ii ou* 
BtnuggKng — thafc we had got spoils, tobacco — whatever ifc ut 
they used to smuggle, on board that boat?'* Vane asked. 

His surprise was so evidently genuine that the officer could 
not but accept it. 

" I certainly did,'' he said, shortly. " You appear to be a 
stranger in these parts?'' 

Vane nodded. 

" And you don't know that half the i^eople here get theii 
.': viug, or a greater part of it, by carrying tobacco and spirits 
irora the foreign craft that lie in the bay?" 

*' I don't know it, and I don't believe it," said Vane. 

The officer shrugged his shoulders. 

" I'll trouble you for your name and address, sir," he said* 

** And I refuse to give it," said Vane, quietly. 

The officer eyed him. 

" I could arrest you. You have obstructed an officer in tb3 
execution of his duty. You have committed an assault." 

** Arrest away," said Vane, more cheerfully. ** I don't 
know much about the law of this business, but I do know that 
this fellow assaulted this young lady, and only got what he de- 
served." 

The officer bit his hp, and turning aside, conferred with one 
of the men; then he addressed Vane, who had taken out his 
pipe and lighted it, and was smoking with cheerful comjK)- 
8ure. 

^^ Look here, sir; my man tells me that he does not know 
you, and that you are evidently a stranger here." 

Vane nodded. 

" I, too, am new to the place; but I know from my instruc- 
tions that contraband articles are landed at this spot from 
vessels bringing them from the Continent. The game has 
been going on for some time. My predecessor either shared in 
the plunder or winked at the business, and that's why he was 
.amoved. Now, I'm a different kind of man, and I'm deter- 




possible that it's been thriving 
Vane was silent. He remembered Nora's words: *^ Aren't 
you the exciseman?" her strange prayer that he would ask no 
questions, the faint, peculiar smell in the cottage. He was 
also amazed — as amazed as if some one had told him that a 
highwayman had been seen at work on the Queen's highway. 
He managed^ however, to keep his faos blank and ofpressioE* 
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^ Ko#9 whaf-i do you say?'' demanded the offiair. 

Vane ahrogged his shoulders. 

** I know nothing of the matter,'' he said. 

The ofBcer smiled, 

*• You see, you dcn*t know everything up in London that 
ffoes on in these parts/' he said. '^ Search the pla^, men* 
Where do you hve, girl?" he demanded of Nora, stemJy. 

Vane motioned to her to be silent. 

" Any questions you may wish to put to this young lady, 
<on may put through me," said Vane. " Smuggling or no 
ftnu^ling, she has been grossly insulted." 

"Why didn't she stop when I called to her?" broke in the 
officer. *^ It's my opimon you know more than you pretend. 
But I'll soon find out." 

He sprung past them and up the incline to the cottage, 
toward which five of the men had already gone. 

Vane turned to Nora with a questioning look. She met hi& 
glance for a moment, then her eyes fell. 

*• Good Lord!" he muttered. " It is true, thenl" Then 
m a low voice he asked her the pertinent question: " Will they 
find anything? Your aunt?" 

She shook her head. 

" I will go to her," she said. " Not you. (Jo and get 
your horse and leave us." 

** Not much — thanks!" he said, cheerfully. 

** Go, go!" she breathed; but her eyes glowed with an ex* 
quisite gratitude and tenderness. 

" My dear girl, what do you take me for?*" he said, with a 
smile. " Come on. I may be able to help you, though 
goodness knows how. If they find anything they'll make a 
row, and — well, I'm afraid I can't knock them au down, but 
I'll try;" and he laughed. 

They went slowly up the path and entered the cottaee, tho 
door of which was wide open. Mrs. Trevanioti stood by tJio 
fire-place, a long spoon hi her hand, her gaunt figure drawn to 
its full height, her face grim and indignant. A large pot was 
on the fire, and the cottage filled with an overpowering scent 
of herbs. Vane's glance instantly went toward tne inner room, 
but a sinj^ar transformation had taken place. The thick, 
low door he had noticed in the wall had gone, and a slab of 
rock was in its place — rock that showed no interstices at its 
edges, and looked as if it had been there for centuries. He 
could scarcely believe his eyes — scarcely realize that he was 
awakt and not asleep and dreaming that he had bees tranr 
ported into the eighteenth century* 
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** Well/' aemanded the oflicc:, " have you foimu anythingl* 

** No, sir/' was the reply. 

Mrs. Trevanion stood with her iron spoon resting on the 
table. 

** What is it you expect to find?" she asked, quietly. 

*' You know, my fine woman,'^ he replied. 

She shrugged her shoulders, and turned to the fire. 

** Look where you please,*' she said. " You are fools foi 
your pains. But I tell you this, the law's on our side, you'll 
find thaf 

A close search was instituted. It did not take long, for the 
tiny cottage did not offer much hope, and presently the men 
stood outside, baffled, puzzled, and more than disappointed. 

" Well," said Mrs. Trevanion, " are you satisfied? What 
do you suppose we know of smuggling — ^two lone women, who 
get a bare living by their fishing. You have been listening to 
jdle tales, and been fooled and deceived, sir.'* 

The officer stood and eyed her with wrathful suspicion. 

*' You've beaten us this time," he said; " I'll confess that 
much; but I warn you — " 

She turned upon him with a sudden blaze in her gray eyes. 

" Keep your warnings for those as want them, and, if your 
business is done, leave my house!" 

He bowed and went to the door. Then he paused and 
looked at Vane. 

" You refuse me your name, sir?" he said. 

" No," said Vane; and he gave it. 

The officer took it down in his note-book, touched liis hat, 
and went out, closing the door after him. 

" Well," began Vane; but instantly Nora placed her band 
over his lips. 

" Hush!" she said; " they are listening outside." 

Vane fell into a chair, and stared from one woman to tl^e 
other in silent bewilderment. But the strange drama had not 
yet finished; he was to find still further cause for wonder. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Vaite and the two women remained quite silent until he 
could bear it no longer. ' He jumped up and went out, and 
looked round. One oi the revenue men was standing at a lit- 
tle distance, as if lOn guard, but as Vane approached him he 
walkcKi off. 

Vane looked round carefully and watched the men go off lu 
boat» then returned to the cottai;;e. He heard Mrs, 
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^/HTiifm and Iffora talking earnestly, but ns he enteml they 
stopped. Nora went to the fire, and stood with her back to 
him. Mrs. Trevanion looked him steadily in the face. 

** After what you'vo seen this morning, Mr. Tempest,^' she 
iaid> qoietly, **you will no doubt agree with me, that the 
Booner you leave this place the better. 

Vane was about to repudiate the suggestion, but she waved 
her hand, and went on: 

" No,'' she said, " it will not do fer you to be mixed i»^ 
with such people as us and such business as this. I urgcu 
you to stay this morning because I thought you were not well 
ienough to go; but Nora tells me,'' her gray eye* lightened 
with a grim satisfaction, ^* that you were well enough to 
knock down the man who seized her, and I think that proves 
that you have recovei'ed your strength sufficiently for you to 
continue your journey.'* 

Vane inclined his head and was about to speak, when she 
went on again: 

** I don't know whether Nora thanked you for rescuing 
her,'' she said, in the same measured tones» '^ but I do so 
now. We are grateful to you, Mr. Tempest" 

** I'm afraid I didn't hurt him enouch," said Vane. ** I 
wasn't in the best form, you see. But look here, Mrs. Tro- 
Tanion, I hope you're not sending me away because you think 
that I'm afraid of — that I want to leave you because of tJus — 
this — ^trouble. I don't want to pry into your secrets," ho 
continued; ** I don't mean to ask a single question. It's noth- 
Hig M) me whether what that fellow said was right or wi-ong; 
whichever it was, I hope you'll let me stand by you. I doirt 
knew how I can help you; but perhaps yon can think of a 
way, and, whatever it is, I shall oi^ly be too glad to do it. It 
would only be a poor acknowledgment of your great kindness 
to me.*' 

Nora looked over her shoulder at him, her dark eves fixed 
on his face; and it was at that moment a very handsome one. 
Mrs. Trevanion nodded. 

"You're very good, " she said, almost coldly, **but you 
lan do nothing for us, except keep silence." 

** WeU, I can do that, at any rate," said Vane. 

As he spoke, Nora went to a corner and took np his saddle 
and bridle. Vane took them from her, but she yielded them 
op reluctantly. 

" Gk> with Mr. Tempest, and show bte the lower road* 
Vera," said Mrs. Trevamon. 

y«[ie hald out his hand* 
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^ I am going, Mrs. Trevanion/' he said <v7ith a gravity thai 
dii n»t Sit badly on him, '^ bufc I must say that it is very 
much against iny will, for I should like to stop and see yoa 
through this. I'm not accustomed to rimning away from my 
friends when they're in trouble^ and it's only because you seiM 



" Yes, it's better that you should go," she said, but a little 
jess coldly. It was evident that his frank offer of help had 
touched her somewhat. " You could not help us; in fact, 
your presence here would only complic:;!}e matters. Besides," 
she added, with a sndle, '^ we are quite capable of taking care 
of ourselves. You spoke of * friends.' We can scarcely claim 
to be * friends ' of yours, Mr. Tempest.'' 

'' Oh, I call a friend one who acts as such," said Vane. 
*' And Fm sure you have treated me as only the best a** 
friends could have done. Anyway, Mrs. Trevanion, if I caa 
be of any service to you, I shall be more than glad. Miss 
Nora has my address — 98 St. James's Street — and a lino—just 
a line — will bring me down post haste." 

The woman looked at him steadily. 

" Thank you," she said, " but is is not likely that that line 
▼ill be written. We need no help. The best thing you can 
do for us, Mr. Tempest, is to forget that you ever spent two 
or three days in the Witches' Calm*on." 

She held out her hand. Vane clasped it in his strong one 
for a moment Then she turned away. 

Nora had already left the cottage, and was awaiting him on 
the ^elf of rock. With the saddle and bridle on his arm, he 
followed her along the narrow track, up the hill and down by 
the side of the precipice into the gorge into which he and his 
horse had fallen. 

The horse was grazing beside the stream, and whinnied at 
the sound of their footsteps. Vane saddled it, Nora standing 
by with a dreamy, far-away look on her face. 

^* We were in luck the other night," he said, as he passed 
his hand over the horse's legs. '* We ought to have been 
killed, both of us " — heglanc^ up at the bridge and laughed. 
•' It's evident that he's got strong bones, and I've got a thick 
head. All the same, I'd get that bridge mended, Miss Nora." 

She raised her eyes and looked at him, then dropped them 
again, and said nothing. 

" I'm all ready now," he said, '* and if vou'il show me tha 
way — But are you sure I can do nothing?" 

*' Follow me,' she said; then she stopped suddenly, and 
^SBfroBtMl him as he stood mi»t tbsjndie over his arm. Sm 
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fiK» was jjale, her dark eyes heavy, yet glowing, as if a fir« 
were burning behind them; and their expression was * 
strange mixture of wild defiance and tender remorse. 

" Don't you know?'* she said, or rather breathed. 

Vane looked at her inquiringly. 

*.* Know — know what? he said. 

The eyes lowered, and her bosom heaved. 

** You must,*' she said; *' you can not be blind. Don't jou 
know how you — ^you fell the other night?'' 

Vane shook his head. 

"The planks of the bridge gave way, didn't they?" he 
said. " It was so confoundedly dark that I didn't notice." 

** No," she said, and her lips came together and made a 
straight line. ** The bridge is all right; you could have ridden 
over it. It was I who did it — I who tlu-ew you down." 

'* You!" said Vane, with a faint smile. 

She clasped her hands for a moment as if under the stres&r 
of some strong emotion; then tore them apart, and stood be« 
fore him, still with the same half -defiant, naif-remorseful ex* 
pression. 

''Yes, it was I! Look!" 

She spnmg away from him, and dashing up the rocks, 
caught at a rope almost hidden by the ferns. 

Vane saw the bridge shake and quiver, then drop suddenly. 

He stood and looked at it like a man in a dream. 

A moment or two afterward the bridge swung back into its 
place again, and Nora stood by his side. 

" You see — ^you understand?" she said. 

** You mean that you let this bridge down and dropped us 
•^me and the horse? exclaimed Vane. 

" Yes," she said, doggedly. 

" Why did you do that?" "he asked, not unnaturally. 

She drew a long breath. 

" I thought you were the revenue man," she said — ** the 
new man. The old one gave us no trouble." 

" Then — then — you are — " 

** We are smugglers — yes," she said, quietly. " It is quite 
true. Aunt ana I sail that boat into the bay, and meet the 
schooners from France. They are loaded with spirits and to- 
bacco. We bring it from them to the cottage, and then the 
men come with carts at night, and take it away to Tamstock 
and Tideford." 

Vane leaned against the horse and stared at her. 

** I can soaromy believe it," he said, more to himself than 
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" It is true," she said. ** We are smt^Ieio. fiver smot 
I can remember it has been the same. There is no harm in 
it. Eyerybody used to be smugglers once; the squire up at 
the Hall, before Squire Vale; the parson at Forth; all the 
people at Trelome. Until this new man came^ no one took 
any notice." 

Vane laughed. 

" Upon my word. Miss Nora/* he said, " I can scarcely be- 
lieve tnat I am awake and not dreamme. We never even 
hear of such things as this in London. ^^ He laughed again 
incredulously. ^ 

" And you forgive me?" she breathed, with widely opened 
eyes. " You are not angry?" 

" Angry!*' Vane frowned. ** Good heavens, why should I 
be? You did the proper thing, from your point of view." 

She gazed at him inquiringly, wonderingly. 

*' You did just what I should have done if I'd been a girl 
and wanted to stop that fellow from interfering with me. I 
dare say smuggling's all wrong; but, you see, you've been 
used to it all your life, and it's evidently considered quite C(Mi> 
rect and natural, and so — And you let that bridge doiwn? 
By Jove! I admire your pluck!" 

The color came and went in her face. 

** I tried to kill you," she murmured. 

Vane smiled. 

" I dare say. Now that I remember you looked very much 
as if you meant to, as you stood waving me back. Aiiyhow, 
you gave me fair warning, only, I suppose, I didn't hear what 
you said. I'm glad you didn't kill me. Miss Nora." 

She looked at him, and drew a long breath. 

" Yes," she whispered; " so am I. I did not care then— » 
the other night. When I am like that, in a passion, I do no""' 
care what happens, whether I kill myself or any one else. Eat 



now — " 



She looked round with a half -dazed expression, as if puzzled 
by some quite novel emotion. 

" Now we have got to be friends, you're glad I came off 
scot-free," said Vane. ** Is that it?" 

** Yes," she whispered. 

They walked along, he with the bridle over his arm, she by 
his Mde, her head drooping. 

" Well, I ought to consider myself an extremely lucky fel- 
low," 1 Vane, after a pause. ** Everybody is on the look- 
out for ventures nowadays, and I know half a dozen men 
4 ft their heads to see what I've seen these last 
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few days. By Jove! they would scarcely believe it all, if I 
were free to tell it. It's wonderful, incredible!" He looked 
at her, with a man's ready sympathy for youth and beauty in 
his eyes. 

** But I wish you had let me stay a little longer and seen 
you through this Dusiness." 

She shook her head. 

** You mean that there is nothing I can do, as your aunt 
said? Well, I'm afraid there isn't much, but I'd give any- 
thing to help you. Shall I speak to Mr. Vale up at the Hall 
there? He seems to be your nearest neighbor, and may be 
able to help you in some way out of this trouble." 

She shook her head. 

** No," she said, ** do not. Aunt does not like any one to 
know where we live, or anything about us. Do not speak 
of us or think of us. Forget us. '° 

" That's easier said than done," said Vane, rather gravely. 

** Yes," she assented, with a little catch in her voice. " It 
18 difficult to forget a person who has tried to kill you." 

" I didn't mean that," he responded. ** That's forgotten 
already. It's your kindness to me " — he was going to add, 
" your beautiful lace," but stopped himself in time — ** that I 
shall find it impossible not to remember. " He stopped to 
light his cigar, and then sauntered on as before. He was in 
no hurry to go — to part with her. It was pleasant — more 
than pleasant — to have her walking beside nim, her lithe 
figure, grace itself, as she paced along, her exquisite face soft- 
ened by some reilection of which he was ignorant. 

Every now and then she glanced at him from the comer of 
her eye, as if she were trying to fix the image of his face in 
her mind. Presently they came to an opening in the valley 
and to the verge of a fairly good road. 

She stopped and pointed. 

" That IS the road," she said, in a low voice. ** It goes 
straight to the Hall. '' 

He sprung into the saddle and bent down and held out hib 
hand. She put hers into it, and raised her face to his. 

As she did so Vane started. He saw that her eyes were fuU 
of tears; wonderful, truly wonderful eyes they were, shining 
through the clear crystal; orbs to haunt the man who looked 
into their depths for many a day and night. 

" G<X)d-bye, Miss Nora," he said. '* Don't — don't be upset 
about that—that accident, you know ; for after all it was an 
accident. You took me for soiiu^ ode else, and no one's a 
penny tbs worse, and— there's au i^nd ^ iU <jMii-\>^Q, %s>du 
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remember: If ever you are in any trouble and want a friend. 
Bend or come to me; don't hesitate a moment. Tou'U prom- 
ise, won't you?'' 

" I — promise!" 

Her eyes looked up at him pleadingly, trustingly; so unlike 
the eyes that had flashed upon him the night she had let the 
bridge fall, that they seemed rather the eyes of some other 
person. 

Vane was but human, after all, and under the influence of 
her gaze he, moved by an unfortunate impulse, bent down, 
drew her closer, and— put his lips to hers. 

It was the first kiss Nora Trevanion had ever received, and 
it affected her terribly. 

She started — a faint shudder ran through her, and her face 
grew instantly white. 

Vane crimsoned. 

** I — I beg your pardon," he said. " Confound it!" under 
his breath; '* what made me do that? I beg your pardon — 
pray forgive me!" he said, aloud. "I ought not to have 
done it; but — but it was just to show that we parted friends. 
Miss Nora." 

** Was that why?" she breathed, almost inaudibly. *' Was 
it because you quite, quite forgive me?" 

** Yes, yes," he said; *^ that was it." 

Again she seeiaed to force herself to raise her face, and in 
accents that in their intense gravity were indicative of inno- 
cence itself, she murmured: 

" You may kiss me again." 

Vane took off his hat, bent, bareheaded, and kissed her; 
then she broke from him, but not abruptly, and stood at a 
little distance. 

" Good-bye," she said. 

Vane touched the horse with his heel and rode on. 

When he had gone a hundred yards or so, he looked oack. 
»3he was still standing looking after him, her hand shading her 
©yes. He waved to her and called her name, but she did not 
move nor make any response. So she stood until he had dis- 
appeared; then she seemed to awake as if from a dream, and 
looked round her, pushing the hair from her brow with a 
lutnd that quivered. 

A heavy sigh rose from her heaving bosom, and with an 
utter abandon she sunk upon the grass^ and half crouching, 
half lying, hid her face in her hands. 

A dense darkness seemed to have fallen on her young life; 
haU-savage nature was cowed and weighed down by an 
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AJnotion so utterly novel and strange as to anioniit almosl to 
ihe ecstasy of pain. She felt as if something had ^ono out of 
her life — out of the world itself — and forever; ani as if, for 
her, there never would bo any more gladness, or even peace. 
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ABorT the same hour as that in which Vane Tempest rode 
on his way to his mysterious uncle, Senley Tyers was at work 
in his studio. 

This studio was rather a remarkable apartment, and al- 
though it had only been in existence some three months, peo- 
ple — fashionable people — the people who make or mar one's 
fortune — were beginning to talk about it. 

It was situated in Mount Street — which Theodore Hook 
said was the street in London in which everybody sliould or 
ought to live. It is near the park, it is quiet, and the houses 
in it are convenient and roomy. 

Senley Tyers could not have chosen a better locale for his 
gtudio than No. 101 Mount Street. 

It was a long room, one end of which was divided from the 
rest by curtains of sea-^reen plush. The walls were clothed, 
not papered, with the right shade of terra-cotta, upon which 
hung a few cartoons in rough chalk, and one or two water- 
sketches. The light came principally from above, and was 
carefully toned so that there was no vulgar glare, excepting 
when the artist required it for his work, but a subdued, nicely 
balanced light which fell with a soft caress, as it were, upon the 
statues and busts wliich stood in striking relief against the 
terra-cotta walls and among the dull green, plush-covered 
furniture. 

The floor was of parquet, with here and there a Persian mat 
thrown down with apparent carelessness — ** apparent," be- 
cause in reality there was notliing careless about any part of 
the place. Every inch of it was studied with due regard to 
effect. Behind the easel, and over a statuette of Venus Aphro- 
dite rising from the waves, hung a trophy of arms, a pair of 
fencing rapiers being among them. 

Althougn it was daylight, a small red lamp was alight, and 
cast its soft glow around the corner in which it hung. 

The fire-place was of carved oak, black oak, and the fire 

was of huge logs resting on brass dog-irons and surrounded 

by Dutch tiles. A Persian cat lay on the rug before the fire. 

" No one could enter the room without being struck by its 

graoQ^ its artistic toul enscmOle^ and m mmtoit; lot, «iid&^ 
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your artistic apartmont is not always comfortable. In Sen?ej 
Tyers' studio there was iii)soluti'ly nothing to offend or weary 
the eye, which could rest anywhoro with a deliffhtful sense ol 
repose. The chairs were all " easy '^ ones, with broad seats 
and sloping backs, which tempted one to sit and lounge in 
them. Mention must be made of a small oak cabinet which 
stood in a corner behind the lamp, and which was always kept 
locked, and then one can speak oi the artist himself, who stood 
before liis easel at work. 

Seeing him in his loose velvet painting-jacket, with the soft 
light falling upon his pale face, with its dark eyes and lon^ 
lashes, with its expression of dreamy melancholy, one would 
not have hesitated in calling his appearance striking, and, in- 
deed, handsome. As a matter of fact, he looked at his best 
amid his present surroundings, and at his worst in such a place 
as, say, Trelonie, in the driving wind and rain. 

A cigarette was between his fips, but he worked with evident 
care and anxiety, and every now and then paused and looked 
at the canvas with a strange expression of admiration and dis- 
content. The picture was a hgQf-finished portrait of a lady, a 
face beautiful to loveliness. 

Once or twice he turned from the easel and paced up and 
down the room, his smooth and rather cat-like footsteps mak- 
ing no sound on tlietliick rugs; then returned to his wov.k with 
sigh and a low-muttered imprecation. 

Presently there came a knock. He turned the portrait round 
with its face to the easel, and unlocked the door. A correctly 
dressed page stood waiting. 

" The IJuchcss of Mudshire, sir,^^ he said. 

Senley Tyers nodded. 

" In five minutes,^' he said. 

There was no valid reason why the Duchess of Mudshire 
should not have been admitted at once; but Senley Tyers was 
not only a talented artist, but a clever man, and he had 
learned something more than how to paint during the years 
he had been struggling and starving. He had learned the 
great secret, that it nine cases out of ten the world is ready to 
take you at your own valuation; that if you want to win the 
favor of the rich, the titled, the fashionable, you must not 
crawl and crmge, but assume to be, even if you do not feel, 
indifferent to their friendship, and pretend to feel a complete 
contempt for their opinion. The great world will do anything 
*or you while you keep it at your feet; but kneel to it, and it 
kick and spurn you. 
he kept the Duchess of Mudshire waiting while he 
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BBOxkei another cigarette; then lounging in a chair, with the 
cat on his Imee, struck a silver bell, and only rose languidly, 
setting the cat down carefully, as the lady entered the room- 

Her grace was past fifty, and was, if the truth must bo told, 
commonplace, if not vulgar, in appearance; but she was good- 
natured, and only smil^ as Semey Tyers gave her a nod 
rather than a bow, and sauntered toward the easel. The du( !)- 
ess was accompanied by her maid, who removed her mistress \s 
bonnet and cloak, and then meekly took a seat near the dooi-. 

** Good-morning, Mr. Tyers,'' said her grace. ** I thought 
you said one o'clock?'' 

It was a quarter past. He looked at her absently. 

" You are not too late," he said, coolly arranging a curtain, 
then calmly pointing to the sitters' dais and chair. 

The duchess laughed. 

** Oh," she said, ** I thought I had mistaken the time, or 
you were not ready." 

** No," he said. " Your grace does not like being kept 
waiting. Neither do I." 

The duchess stared at him, as if she were on the point of 
being angry, then shrugged her shoulders and laughed, as 
though she were saying: '* These extraordinary creatures must 
be humored and tolerated. It is folly to be angry with them." 

** Five minutes, more or less, can matter very little to yoiu: 
grace," he went on. " They may make a day's work to an 
artist." 

" I see. I suppose you want me to apologize for keeping 
you waiting," she said, good-humoredly. 

" ^h, no," he murmured, softly, in an indescribable tone 
of contempt; ** I should be the last to tempt your grace to 
insincerity." 

"Really — !" she began, then broke off, as he lifted tlie 
canvas he had been painting from the easel. ** What is that 
picture?" 

" A portrait," he said, setting it down carefully, with its 
face to the waU. 

" Will you let me see it?" she asked. 

" Pardon," he murmured. " I never show an unfinished 
portrait to any other person than the original." 

Her Grace of Mudshire colored again, and opened her lips, 
but checked herself, and laughed. 

** I think you are more than ordinarily rude this mornings 
Mrs. Tyers,'' she said. 

Senley Tjers bowed, and placed her canvas on the easel. 

*^ Mj moBness will not caorrv me to the e;&tent of coutradlot- 
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ing your erace/' he said. " Please do not frown/* he added? 
as ne took up his palette and brush. ** I have succeeded, I 
think, in givmg a pleasant expression to the face, but if I am 
to keep it, I must ask you to help me." 

Her grace tapped her foot angrily. 

** Really, Mr. Tyers," she said, with a laugh, " you are 
rather unreasonable. You do your best to put your sitters 
in a bad humor, and then blame them for showing if 

He smiled faintly, but made no response, and waited, brush 
in hand. 

The great lady smoothed her ruffled feathers and dispelled 
the frown. She was a good-natured, simple-minded person, 
and she was very anxious to have her portrait painted by the 
artist who was rapidly becoming famous and fashionable. 

Senley Tyers glanced at her, as if to ascertain whether the 
ill-humored expression had vanished, then with a skillful 
touch or two arranged the folds of her dress and put her in 
the proper pose, and went on with his painting. 

Once or twice he paused, went slowly to the end of iL 
room, lighted a cigarette at the lamp, and then resumed lii^ 
painting. 

He did not ask her permission to smoke, nor did he ask her 
if she was tired; he acted, indeed, as if he were painting 
from a plaster cast. 

Her grace was not fond of silence, and after a time she ad- 
dressed a remark or two to him. 

** I suppose you have a great many portraits to paint, Mr. 
Tyers?' = 

*' More than I can execute.'' 

*' Yes? That was the reason why you refused to paint Lady 
Landley's portrait?" 

" Not at all. Lady Landley insisted upon being painted in 
a crimson dress, which would have covered us both v/ith ridi- 
cule; so I sent her to a brother artist who does not mind be- 
ing laughed at — who can afford it, I should say." 

Her grace laughed and thought ihu over, and the maid 
stored up the little anecdote, that she might repeat it in the 
servants' hall, for Senley Tyers had spoken with intentionjj 
distinctness. 

'* Beally, you are very independent. You are not afraid of 
losing your patrons, Mr. T}ers?" 

** No," he replied, slowly, and intent upon his work. *' Six 
bbs i I was penniless and starving. I am too familiar 
: hu to be afraid of it, your crace. " 

f I didnH know. And now, I sunnose* vou axe 
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qmto rich?" she said, with that ineffable insolence which the 
great seem to consider one of their privileges. 

" Eich enough to do as I please; no man on earth can be 
richer,'' he said, as coolly as before. 

Her grace nodded. 

" Wul you come to a little * At Home ' of mine on Thursday 
next, Mr. Tyers?" she said. 

" No, I thank your grace," was the slow, languid response. 

The duchess bit her lip. She was not accustomed to meet 
with refusals, especially from persons of Senley Tyers' class. 

" I am sorry you are engaged,'' she said. " You would 
meet some nice people, I think." 

** I am not engaged," he said. ** I shall spend Thursday 
cveninff in my room here, with my books and my cat. Nice 
people? * What care I how nice they be if they be not nice to 
me?' And I am afraid your people would not be nice to me, 

four grace. They would wonder who I am, and why on earth 
was there; and 1 should wonder, too." 
" You are an extraordinary man," she said, laughmg, but 
with a faint tinge of annoyance in her laugh. " I see it is of 
no use being civil to you. " 
He smiled. 
Not in the very least, your grace," he assented. 
I am getting very tired," she said. " Isn't the time upP* 
He glanced at an old English clock on a carved bracket. 
** Another quarter of an hour." 

** Let me see what you have done," she said; and she left 
the dais and went up to the easel. As she looked, a smile — ^a 
smile of satisfaction — ^beamed in her commonplace face. 

"Oh, it's very good — very good," she said; **but — but 
isn't it rather — er — flattering?" 

" Very," said Senley Tyers, without looking up from his 
palette. 

Her grace started and flushed angrily. 

*' I — I don't wish it to be flattering," she said. ** I don't 






like to be laughed at anv better t] 
" I beg your pardon, he said; 



than you do, Mr. Tyers." 
" I can soon alter it." 



He took up his brush, and with a few strokes made the 
.&oe more truthful, and, necessarily, plainer and older. 
** How is that?" he asked. 

Her grace stood, red and uncomfortable, her eyes fixed upon 
the now too candid portrait. 

** You — ^you are spoiling it," she said, angi^'ly, disappomt* 
edlj. 
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" Exactly,'* he said. ** Let me bog of you to go back m 
your place, and leave me to paint my picture, your grace/ ^ 

" I— I will not sit again to-day,'' she said, beckoning to her 
rnaid. " I will come again to-morrow/' 

" Not to-morrow; I am engaged, your grace,^' he said, re- 
Gpectfully but firmly. 

" When then?" she demanded, haughtily. 

He consulted an ivory tablet. 

** This day three months, if you please, duchess,^^ he said, 
in exactly the same tone. 

Her grace stared at him, grew redder and redder, opened 
her lips, as it to crush him with a haughty rejoinder, then 
marcned to her place, and resumed her seat without a word. 

A faint smile played about Senley Tyers' thin lips as he 
painted out the cruelly candid lines and blotches he had put 
in, and he worked on until the clock chimed the hour. Then 
he laid down his brush and stood motionless, like a machine 
that has run down. 

The Duchess of Mudshire rose. The maid put on her bon- 
net and cloak, and her grace swept to the door. Senley Tyers 
glided to it and opened it. 

" Good-morning, your grace," he said, in his soft, listless 
voice. " This day week at the same hour." 

Her grace pursed her lips. She longed to say something 
insolent, but — well, she wanted her portrait in the Academy 
very, very badly, and smothering her wrath, she bowed and 
departed. 

Senley Tyers dropped into a chair beside the fire. 

" That is the -svay to treat them, Tiger," he murmured to 
the cat, which leaped softly on his knee and rubbed her head 
against his breast. " That is the way, and the only way. 
Spurn them, or they will spurn you; eh, my sweet puss? It 
is good for them and good for you. You and I know that> 
don't we? The fools! There are half a dozen men who can 
paint lying portraits as well, and better, than we can; but 
these aristocrats — idiots! — ^believe in us. Tiger, because we are 
rude to them and pretend that we don't care whether they 
come to us or not. One would think this morning's comedy 
would ruin us; but you and I know that it won't, eh? We 
know that the maid — yes, and the duchess herself — will go up 
and down Vanity Fair telling everybody how insufferably rude 
that ill-bred nooody, that painter, Senley Tyers, has been to 
her, and warning all her friends by all means to avoid him. 
i . the result? The friends will say, ' He must be great and 
f be must b« ftgenius, or he would not dare to tr^at th« 
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dear dnchefis so cavalierly/ and they will flock to ns all tho 
more eagerly. What a world it is, eh. Tiger? You and I 
know it — ^know it well, don't we? And we use it. We make 
fools of it — fools of it; all — all but one!'' He raised his head 
as he spoke, and a touch of absolute pain came into his eyes 
and across his lips. ^' All but one, and if we do not take 
care. Tiger, she will make fools of us.'' 

He sprang up — ^his quick ears (and they were as sharp as 
the cat s) had caught the sound of footsteps — went quickly te 
the cabinet, and taking a Email vial from a shelf, poured out 
a few drops of a clear liquid into a glass, and drank it. 

A moment afterward the ptige knocked amd announced: 

" Lady Florence Heathcote.^' 

A woman, lovely as a vision, stood in the door-way. She 
was tall, fair as a lily in complexion, with auburn hair, which 
in places glistened like red gold. Her eyes were violet, her 
Ups as perfect as lips could be. 

Tall, graceful, lovely as the Venus which glowed whitely in 
marble opposite her, there was only one flaw, one speck in her 
perfection. In form and feature shone forth a pride which 
even Satan might have envied. 

Her calm, serene eyes played for a moment on Senley TyerSf 
then swept the room, then came back and rested on mm, and 
her lips parted. 

It was only the commonplace " Good-morning " that she 
uttered in clear and low yet bell-like tones; but if it had 
been " Kneel, slave 1" Senley Tyers could not have bowed his 
head more humbly. 

He had tried to retain his erect attitude, to keep the lan- 
guid, listless sang-froid which had so angered the Duchess of 
Hudshire, but they melted away like last winter's snow beforo 
the glance of those violet eyes, the clear ring of the imperious 
voice. 

With tightly compressed lips and quickly beating heart he 
stood with bent head, a slave who hated and loath^ his slav- 
ery, but a slave still. 

CHAPTER Vin. 

Lady Flobence crossed the room, and stood upon the 
dais. Her maid removed her ladyship's long, loose ulster and 
hat, and revealed her mistress in all the splendor of evening 
dress. The light fell upon a shimmer of satin, the glitter A 
diamonds, the soft glow of pearls, upon a vision of r^al love- 
calcalated to dazzle me ejes of onj inttOL 
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Senley.Tyers exchianged the canvases of the easel and spread 
some color on his palette, keeping his eyes away from her, as 
if he could scarcely trust himself to look; and when he laid 
the palette aside and advanced to put her in the proper pose, 
he BtiU kept his eyes down. 

Lady Florence was bein^ painted half sitting, half reclining 
on a couch, her fan droopmg in her right hand, her left sup^ 
porting her head. She sunk on to the couch with an indiffer- 
ent, careless air, but at once assumed so graceful an attitude 
that Senley Tyers had very little to do in the way of arrang- 
ing. A few touches to the folds of the magnificent dress, and 
the pose was complete. In giving these touches his hand trem- 
bled, but Lady Florence did not notice the fact. 

He was to ner just a painter; nothing more. Vane Tem- 
pest, desirous of doing his friend a service, had asked her to 
let Senley Tyers paint her portrait for the next Academy, 
and she had consented, as sne would have done if Vane had 
asked her to allow an artist of the pavement to draw her por- 
trait in colored chalks. 

Even the dress was Vane's choice. 

He had happened to remark: " You^d bett.er let him do you 
in all your war-paint; it will create a sensation at the Academy 
next season, and be a splendid advertisement for my friend. 
He is first-rate at silks and satins, and diamonds, and all that; 
at least, so I am told. I don't know much about it myself." 

And Lady Florence had smiled faintly, and said: * Very 
welL It will be a bore putting on evening dress in the daj- 
fime, but if you think the picture will be any the better for it, 
well — '' and she had slightly shrugged her shoulders, sup- 
prised that Vane should take so much interest in " the 
painter,*' and should call him " my friend.*' 

This was her fourth sitting, but it would scarcely be saying 
too much to assert that she had not exchanged a dozen sen- 
tences with Senley Tyers — had scarcely look^ at him, in fact, 
and that if she had met him in the street, would hardly have 
tO(?ognized him. 

it any one had told her that this man knew the sound of 
tior footstep — that her presence so affected him that he was 
obliged to have recourse to a strong drug to " pull himself to- 
gether,** and enable him to retain his composure — she would 
not have believed her informant, and would have laughed — 
no, smiled; for Lady Florence rarely laughed — ^the idea to 
Bcom. 

Senley Tyers, the artist — a kind of superior photographer—- 

^e to thiiik of ber in any other way than a servant thrnb a( 
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mistress'f Well, Lady Florence would not Have credited 
it— or, believing it, would have set the man down as mad. 

She was the only daughter of the Earl of Warlock, the 
peer who, when once asked what he did with his immense 
wealth, replied, with calm hauteur, "Sir, I roll in it." She 
would inherit lands, houses, mines, money from him; but 
she already possessed a large fortune derived from her 
mother, who had been a famous heiress. 

With her exquisite loveliness, and her vast riches present 
and prospective. Lady Florence Heathcote was an object in 
the matrimonial market which many a man had longed to 
secure. There was no nobleman in the empire, barring one 
of the royal blood, who would not have considered himself 
honored by Lady Florence's hand; and if she had so pleased, 
she might have been a duchess or a marchioness long before 
this. But Lady Florence had refused a ducal coronet and a 
share in the most famous marquisate in the kingdom. Some 
of her friends declared that, like the goddess Diana, she was 
too proud to wed with any man; others whispered that if a 
certain Vane Tempest would but ask her to be his wife, her 
pride would vanish and the goddess melt into the human, 
notwithstanding that Vane Tempest was a penniless **detri- 
mental," and no match for the celebrated beauty and heiress. 

She lay back on the couch, and languidly, indifferently, 
looked round the room. She did not glance at the picture on 
the easel, or attempt to conciliate the artist, as the Duchess 
of Mudshire had done. She was there to be painted, and 
whether the artist did it ill or well, mattered nothing to her. 

Tiger, the cat, sat up and looked at her for a moment 
speculatively, then rose, stretched itself, and sprung on her 
lap. 

Lady Florence stroked it with her fan, and the animal 
coiled itself and purred. 

Senley Tyers, upon whom no movement of Lady Florence 
was lost, said: 

**You are fond of cats. Lady Florence?" 

She raised her head, as if made aware of his existence. 

"Not particularly," she said; "this is a very handsome 



one." 



"Yes," he said; "it is a thorough-bred Persian, and very 
much attached to me." 

Lady Florence's face said, as plainly as a face could say, 
that the information had no interest whatever for her. 

Senley Tyers took up his brush and commenced to paint. 

No man ever had a lovelier subject, and he worked with 
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that enthusiasm which is only evoked by ih«ar love of the 
work. Every now and then he had to glance at her^ and the 
beauty of her face and form began to exercise a peculiar influ- 
ence over him. It was like some potent spirit that mounted 
to his brain and set his heart beating fiercely. 

He felt that he must speak — must break the spell^ or iiiro'^ 
down his brush and fall at her feet. 

" I hope I am not tiring you. Lady Florence," he said; and 
in his own ears his voice sounded thick and strained. 

She raised her head, and seemed to wake from a deep rev- 
erie. 

" Oh, no," she said, listlessly; " yours is the tiring part of 
the business, not mine. I should think you must be weary of 
painting portraits. ' ' 

" Of some, yes; of others, no,^' he said, after a pause, dur- 
ing which he had allowed her voice, clear, bell-like, yet loyr, 
to sing in his ears. ^^ It is hard work, painting some faces; 
while others — well, they paint themselves." 

** Yes?" she said, indifferently. 

Her indifference galled him, and he lowered his brush 
slightly. 

" You do not ask if yours is amon^ the latter. Lady Flor- 
ence," he said, with a faint smile, and a hesitating glance at 
her. 

He did not know how she would take even this respectful 
approach to the familiar. 

*' No," she said, not so much with hauteur, as with cool, 
ice-like impassivity. "It is a question for you, who have to 
produce the portrait, not for me." 

Her half -contemptuous response fell on him like a dash of 
cold water for a moment; then a fierce anger at her immova- 
bility rose within him. 

" You are not anxious, then, that the portrait should be a 
success. Lady Florence?'^ 

She shrugged her shoulders and stroked the cat. 

" I am a3raid I do not care very much about it," she said, 
with the same indifference. 

" And yet most ladies are so very anxious," he said. 

" Yes. Her Grace of Mudshire, who has just left, I think 
she would shed tears if her portrait were not what she expected 
and hoped it to be." 

He went to!the duchess's portrait and held it up, a smile, 
almost a sneer, on his dark, pale face. 

Lady Florence looked at the portrait and smiled. 
J^ Ixie dudiess abould be satisfied, I think;,'' she said. 
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He set the canvas down in its place against the wall. 

**And you, Lady Florence?" he asked, standing before the 
caseL "Will you not see how the picture is progressing and 
give me your opinion ?" 

She dropped from her lap the cat, which looked surprised 
at its abrupt descent and arched its back, and went toward the 
picture, looked at it with an indifferent eye, and said list- 
lessly: 

"Have you flattered me as you have flattered the duchess, 
Mr. Tyers?** 

"No," he said, almost under his breath — ^her nearness con- 
fused and embarrassed him — ^**no ; that were impossible. My 
difficulty is in painting truthfully." 

She looked at him with cold inquiry. 

He pointed to the face on the canvas and continued, his 
voice very low and hushed : 

"If you look at that mirror, and then at the face I have 
painted, you will understand what I mean, Lady Florence. The 
great master of flesh tints was Etty. You may know that?" 

She moved her head slightly in the negative. 

"I have heard of him, seen his pictures. I didn't know. 
I know nothing about art." 

"Well, Etty himself would have found it impossible to im- 
itate the delicate tints, the creamy white of the face you see in 
the mirror. The hair again. Yours has a red gold on it 
which would have driven even the old Flemish masters to de- 
spair. I have tried to suggest — ^to suggest it only — in my 
picture, and you see how dull the paint is compared with the 
original." 

She glanced from the mirror to the canvas, critically, calm- 
ly, as if they were discussing some other face than her own. 

"Then the eyes," he went on. "There are one or two 
men who can paint eyes, or, rather, the public think they can ; 
but there is not one of them could reproduce the violet shade 
in yours. Shade ! There are a dozen — twenty shades. Some- 
times while I am painting them they will change from blue 
almost to black; and let them be what color they may, they 
are so beautiful that they fill me with discouragement and 
despair." 

She looked and listened without a blush, without a falter in 
eyes or on her lips. She was just as unmoved as if he had 
been the dress-maker dilating on the exquisite perfection of 
her figure. 

"I sec you do not confine your flattery to your brush, Mr. 
,^shc said, coldly, indifferently; "but, really, I don*t 
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see why yoa snonld be disappointed. If I amiw ipxaAooktog 
as that ' — she pointed to the portrait with her fan — ** I am 
quite satisfied/ 

** And I am not/' he said, with subdued warmth. '^ It is a 
libel — a caricature I Sometimes I have been on the pointed 
slashing the canvas with my palette-knife, and telling yoa 
that I nad attempted an impossible task and must relinquish 
it" 

" Pray do so, if you feel in that way about if 

^' Perhaps I can show you what I mean — ^what I miss, where 
I fail/' he said, after a moment's pause. ** Do you see the 
dress, the diamonds, the fan — all that has no life in it? Well^ 
they are painted well enough. Although I say it, I am, if not 
satisfied with them — ^for no artist is ever satii^ed — at least 
tolerant of them. I can let them pass. But it is when I come 
to the face that I find my difiSculiy. It is as lifeless as the 
satin and silk; it is just a beautiful mask without sonl, or the 
breath of life, or thought — '' 

He stopped and sighed, and looked at her. 

*^ Perhaps that is my fault,'' she said, going back to the 
couch and sinking down again. *^ But please don't be uneasy, 
Kr. Tyers. I am Quite satisfied with my picture, imd I am 
sure my friends will De. Though you may not tUnk so, yoa 
bave flattered me ouite enough. ' 

*^ Ah, no, no!" ne said; 'I know that it is not sou I have 
BOt stood before it and studied it for hours without learning 
the truth. I {hank you for your patience. Lady Florence — ^for 
jour kind encoiiragement." 

He took up his Brush and went to work again with seeming 
composure; out inwardly he was burning. There was not an- 
other woman in the world, he told himself, who could have 
stood by unmoved and heard herself spoken of, described, as 
he had described this haughty beauty. Was there no way of 
rousing her? He felt at that moment as if he would have 
given half of what remained of his life to see that cold, im- 
passive, lovely face flushed with passion — ^with passion of love 
or anger, or, yes, of hate. Its marble-like impassivity tort- 
ured Iiim. 

To feel that her very presence set his heart aching, and to 
know that he was less tnan nothing to her, that no word of 
his could move her, was an agony which throbbed through 
him like a subtle poison. 

H'^ 1 on for about a quarter of an hour, then he said: 

** i Li rest for a little while^ Lady Horenoe, if yoa 
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fihe indined her head^ and stroked the cat> which had again 
eoQed itself up on her lap. 

** Very well/' she said; " painting must be tiring work.*' 

He sauntered to the cabinet and brought out an exquisite 
Venetian flask and glass^ and set them on the inlaid mor« 
esque table beside the couch. 

** Will you let me offer you a glass of Persian wine, L:u' v 
Florence?^' 

She scarcely raised her head. 

" No, thmks.'' 

He bowed, and went to the cabinet and poured himself out 
a glass of the tincture which he had taken just before sho 
came in, and his eyes began to brighten, and his hand went 
•ut toward his cigarette-case; but he remembered who waa 
present, and did not venture to smoke. 

He wandered aimlessly about the room, and picked up one 
«r two of the canvases and looked at them absently. The 
last he caught up was a sketch of Vane Tempest. 

He carried it to the light, and stood looking at it with his 
back to Lady Florence. 

* It was not . bad sketch and it was not a good one. He was 
about to set it down again, when he heam Lady Florence'^ 
fous behind him say: 

«• Mr. Tyers— " 

Theio was so novel a tone in it that he turned round quickly, 
ibo sketch in his hand. She was leaning on her elbow, her 
eyes fixed on the sketch, a faint dash of color in her face. As 
her eyes met his they faltered, and — yes, drooped. 

He stood looking at her in a dull kind of a maze. The 
lovelv face had awakened to life at last; the soul had become 
Tisible in the eyes. 

For a second, thinking only of his picture, a feeling of do* 
liffht and gratification sprung up within his heart; then ho 
gmnced at me sketch, and the denght changed to the hldcouis 
i^ony of jealousv. It was the sight of Vane Tempest's face 
that had roused her then. What else could it beP 

** Mjp. Tyers,** die said, and he noticed that even her voice 
bad taken to itiself life and feeling, '^ whose portrait is that?'' 

** This?*' he said, slowly. '* This is a rough sketch of Mr. 
Vane Tempest" 

^* I though^ so," she said, sinkiLg back, and speaking with 
what he felt «ure was only a simulation of her usual coM list- 
lessness. ^^JWill you let me see it, please?" 

He crossed the room and held it m a proper light before her^ 
and bis eyes watched hers as they dwelt on it. He saw-— bis 
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pasrion— coll tt lore for her, if you will — gave mm a toea and 

Siercing indght— her lovely violet eyes soften, grow darker, 
iiouffh she tned to keep their expression one of cold oriticisnu 

^^ Yes/' she said^ ** this is Mr. Vane Tempest; but it is not 
a good portrait'' 

^* No/' he assented; ** it lacks expression. I have missed 
that careless, light-hearted look that is in his eyes and about 
his lips. It is only a rough sketch; I made it one nieht while 
he was walking up and down — ^he is rarely still — smoking. It 
is worth nothm^. They say that it is always difficult for a 
bainter to paint any one whom he loves; perhaps that is why 
1 have missed Vane Tempest's bright look." 

** You and he are great friends?" she said; and the same 
interest displayed itself in her voice. 

" Why, yes," he said, " I suppose we are ereat friends; at 
any rate, there is great friendship on my siae. You do not 
know. Lady Florence, that Vane Tempest saved my life? He 
may have told you — " 

ohe smiled rather scornfully. 

** He certainly would not liave told any one," she said* 

Benley Tyers oit his lip. 

** No; of course not. No; but it is the fact Vane Tem« 
pest found me starving — on the verge of suicide. He saved 
me. Not by giving me food and money only — that would not 
have done it—out by cheeriu^ and encouragmg me." 

*' That is like him," she said, softly. 

He walked to the easel quickly and softly, and caught np 
the brush and painted quickly, as he continued talking. 

" Most men would have been satisfied with playing ^e Good 
Samaritan, and have said * Good-bye;' but Vane Tempest 
^ave me his friendship as well as his food and money. It is 
to him that I owe the success that has come to mc. Yes, we 
are friends. He comes hero when he pleases, and spends what 
are for me some happy hours. I think there is no one in the 
world like him — " 

He glanced at her. A pensive smile, sad and tender, was in 
her eyes, and he painted it into the eyes on the canvas. 

" Bo bright and light-hearted, and yet so true and bravel'* 
The violet eyes seemS to glow. 

" And he is always the same," he went on. " You know— 
or perhaps you do not know — ^that he and I have been down 
to ine west coast together?" 

" No." she said. " When?— where?" 

** ] V k," he said; '' to a place called Trelome. Ha 
w go down with him, for company's sakii I left 
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ftim there. It is a wild spot^ and I was quite sernr to leave 
Aim-'' 

She leaned forward, leaning on her elbow, her eyes fixed oh 
the sketch where it rested against the wall. 

" Why did he go there?" she asked. 

** He went to see a relation, an uncle — '' 

** Ah! I Imow," she murmured. " Why did you not stay 
with him? It will be lonely and duU. '" 
* She might have been speaking to Vane's valet. Senley 
Tyers set his teeth hard; then he forced a smile. 

** Oh! he didn't want me. He could not have taken me 
where he was going. I am rather surprised that I have not 
heard from hun before this. I don't suppose there was any 
dwiger." 

She raised herself, and the fan dropped from her hand. 

** DaE^r? What do you mean?" she said; and the anxiety 
pierced through the disguise of her cold voice. 

SraJey Tyers crossed the room and picked up the fan, and 
was about to offer it to her; then he remembered her refusal 
to take the handkerchief from him, and with a sudden flush 
laid the fan on the table. 

She stretched out her hand and took it, her eyes meeting 
his in haughty questioning. 

" What do you mean by danger?" she asked. 

He raised his brows. 

" I scarcely know. He had to ride along the coast some 
distance, and the people who lent him the horse were full of 
warnings and forebodings.'^ 

She seemed actually about to rise; then sunk back and 
smiled. 

" 1 think Mr. Tempest quite capable of taking care of him- 
self,'* die said. 

** Oh, yes!" — ^he laughed softly — *' quite capable and strong 
enough. Still, I am rather surprisea he has not written a 
line. When he comes back, I will do another sketch of him. 
This, as you say, is really bad." 

He took it up and raised his palette-knife to dash it across 
the face, his eyes watching her sideways. 

She sprung from the couch and caught his arm ere the knife 
could fful. 

Her face was pale, her eyes flashing, her breath coming fast. 

The two looked into each other's eyes in silence for an in- 
stant; then she said, with a catch m her voice, proudly, 
haiu;htily : 

• "Do not destroy it, please. I — I will buj itl" 
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His face was as pale as hers^ but sallow^ and a sinister smile 
played over it as he flung the knife on the small table beside 
the easel. 

** I will make you a present of it, if you will accept it, Ladf 
Florence,'^ he said. '' Stay/^ as she inclined her head and 
was about to sweep back to the couch. '' Do not move!'' He 
turned quickly, and caught up his brush and painted. She 
watched him as he worked with haughty displeasure and im- 

Eatience, then a look of wonder and mterest began to dawn in 
er eyes. 

He was transforming the face on the canvas; it had been a 
dead, soulless mask, it was now becoming, under his rapid 
and skillful hand, the face of a woman, alive and breathmg 
love! 

He turned to her with a smile of triumph that still had some- 
thing sinister in it. 

" lou see,' he said, **' there is life and soul there now* 
You have given me what I wanted! And" — he paused and 
fixed his eyes, glittering now with the jealousy, the rage that 
was burning within him — " and you have given me your 
secret!" 

She recoiled instinctively, as one recoils from the uplifted 
head, the forked tongue of a snake. 

" My — secret?" she panted, haughtily, yet with an under- 
tone 01 vague dread. 

" Yes,' he said. He pointed to the sketch which she still 
held, wh'.ch unconsciously she pressed to her heart. " Yes, I 
give you that portrait. Lady Florence; what will you say if I 
give you the original — the man himself?" 

The scarlet rushed to her face, her eyes blazed; then they 
fell beneath his half -mocking, half -imperious gaze. 

** I do not understand you," she faltered, sJmost inaudibly. 

'* I think you do," he said, slowly. " Hush! your maia '3 
listening. Come to me for a sitting to-morrow, and I will show 
you that I make no idle boast when I say that I can gratify 
the one, the dearest wish of your heart.'* 

She tried to laugh, to beat him down — this low-bom, pi-e- 
Bumptuous adventurer — with the scorn which flowed so readily 
from her eyes, her lips; but she could not. His eyes, his dark, 
sallow face, seemed to hold her in thrall. 

For the first time since their acquaintance, they had changed 
oL It was she who, metaphorically, was at his feet, in- 

of he at hers, 
irew d lanK br^ath^ opened ber lips, at: -J: about to d¥ 
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Clare thin* she would not come again; then she turned away iu 
silence. 

A 8mile of tnumph curled Senley Tyers* thin lips. He took 
up her cloak and her f an^ and approached hei . 

" Permit me/' he said. 

Yesterday, an hour ago, she would have drawn back with a 
smprised stare at his venturing to touch her garments, ex- 
cepting to arrange them for her pose. Even now she shrunk 
a little and lifted her superb eyes; but eventually she sub- 
mitted — she who a week ago had refused to take a handker- 
chief from his hand. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

\A2srE rode on in a state of mind difficult te describe. It 
was so hard to believe that all that had happened during the 
last few days had really happened and had not been dreamed. 

One thing, however, impressed the reality of the incidents 
upon him, and that was the remembrance of Nora's kiss. The 
touch of the soft, warm lips clung to his as he rode along, and 
aroused a feeling within hmi which haunted him mile h^ mile. 

He could not get her out of his head — the pure, oval face, 
the dark-gray eyes, the thick tresses of soft, silky black; the 
veiy tones of her voice rang in his ears. 

The strangeness of the elder woman, the discovery that they 
were smugg^rs, the attack of the revenue men, all faded to 
inofi^nificance in his mind beside the remembrance of that 
girlish face as it had been held up to his with glowing eyes 
and quivering lips. 

** l^oor littie Nora," he muttered. " What an existence, 
what a fate! Can*t read or write, and shut up with a smug- 
gling aunt. She^s worthy of a better life than that. And 
md tried to break my neck. But she made up f oi* it afterward. 
Jf I'd been killed outright, I should have had to forffive her." 

He put his hand under his waistcoat and smiled — a half- 
tender, half-pitying smile — to feel if the shilling was still 
there. It was there all right, and, somehow, the feel of the 
eoin was pleasant to him. 

" I wonder if something couldn't be done for her?" he 
asked himself, wistfully. ^ She'll fall off those confounded 
eliflb, or come to grief with that smuggling business, as sure 
as fate. I wish I could do something — get her away, into a 
kind of Home of some kind." 

Bat eyen as he formulated the wish in his mind, he felt how 
hopAe» «^nd f util« it was. He had pjxuniaed to tax nothing 
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of the existence of the two women ; and even if he had not 
given such a promise^ he felt that Nora was the sort of girl 
who would go mad or die if she were shut up in a Home of 
any sort 

&ut for miles he thought of her^ recalled her^ dwelt upon 
her, as assuredly he had never yet dwelt upon the remem- 
brance of any other woman. But then he did not regard Nora 
Trevanion as a ** woman;" she was just a half -wild child- 
girl to him, no more. 

He rode fast and had no difficulty in following the road^ and 
presently he saw a gate before him opening into a magnificent 
avenue of oaks. 

As he opened the gate and rode up the avenue he was some- 
what surprised to see that the drive was well kept, that the 
shrubs lining it were choice ones, and, like the trees, evidently 
well-cared for; but his surprise was intensified as, at a sudden 
bend of the road, he came in sight of what without exaggera- 
tion may be called a stately mansion. 

It had a long facade pierced by arched windows opening on 
the ground floor on to a stone terrace, with wide steps leading 
to velvety lawns studded here and there with beds glowing 
with autumn flowers. 

It was so stately, so grand a place that Vane pulled up hes« 
itatingly. He had expected to see — ^well, a fairly good build- 
ing of the farm-house type, with a garden roughly Sept and in 
harmony with the wild scenery and inhabitants oi the district. 

This long, stretching pile, glowing whitely in the sunlight, 
** gave him pause," as Hamlet says. 

^' I suppose I've lost my way again,'^ he said to himself; 
and he looked round for some one of whom he could make 
inquiries. 

He saw no one for a minute or two, but presently a small, 
bent old man, dressed in fustian, and carrying a pruning- 
hook in one hand and a bunch of twigs in the other, came from 
among the trees and set to work on the hedge. 

Vane rode up to hmi, and called him in his usual free-and 
easy style. 

**HiI Is this Vale Hall?" 

The old man turned his head without straightening his 
back, and looked up at him with a pair of keen, piercing eyes, 
which had in them, notwithstanding their keenness, tnat pe- 
culiar expression that grows into and sets hard in tne eyes of 
the man who lives far from the madding crowd. Every la- 
borer one meets on a country road has it. 

The old man looked at the stalwart figure and handsome 
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taiee bail Ticantly for a moment, as if he donbtad the evidence 
of hiB eyes; then he said quietly: 

" What?'* 

Vane repeated the question. 

** Yes; this is Vale Hall/' said the old man; and swung his 
hook aeain, as if the question and questioner were done with^ 
and had quite ceased to interest him. 

'* Thanks,'' said Vane. ^' Can you tell me if Mr. Vale is 
at h<mie?" 

The old fellow stopped his work and e^red him again. 

*^ The squire's at home/' he said, succinctly. 

Vane laughed his light-hearted laugh. 

" I b^^ pardon. 1 ought to haye said ' the squire,' " he 
** Whereabouts are the stables, my man?" 
Back of U^ house," was the reply; and the hook went to 
work yisorously again. 

** Look here," said Vane; " perhaps you'll come and show 
me the way and take my horse, will you?" and he rode up 
doaer and held out a half crown. 

The old man took it 

•* Thank you; I'll show ye," he said; and he walked beside 
the horse, with his hook crossed in true laborer fashion over 
his arm. 

" After all," said Vane, " I don't know why I should 
trouble you. I expect I should find a groom there." 

" Ay, like enough," said the man; '' but you've paid me, 
and rll come." 

** Bight," said Vane, cheerily; " I'm glad the squire is at 
home, for I'ye come all the way from London to see him. 
And nearly broken my neck on the journey," he had almost 
added. 

The old man nodded, but did not appear to feel auy partic* 
alar interest in the statement. 

" What a beautiful place you have here!" Vane went on. 

I suppose you have lived here a long time?" 

** Ay," was the reply; ** a good many years, young sir." 

** Come," thought vane, " this uncle of mine keeps his serv- 
ants a lon^ time; he can't be altogether a bad fellow." 

The old man led him past the front of the house. Vane 
diecking the horse to look and admire. 

'' Splendid!" he said, as he reached the stables. 

A ffroom came forward, but the old man led the horse into 
a stafi and haltered it, as i| desirous of earning the half crown; 
and Vane, wii)ing his forehead and flicking uie dust from his 
dotiieB wtth his whip^ said: 
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** Don't giTe him any water till he's cooL, please. Oire hia 
a rub-down first" 

The old man nodded and took off his coat as Vane turned 
away and retraced his steps to the front again. He went 
dowly up the steps^ and paused to look at the view. No bet- 
ter position for a house could have been chosen: wide-stretch- 
ing la wns^ a fringe of park, the hill-broken plain beyond — all 
lay before Vane's surprised and admiring eyes. 

llie hall door was open^ and he stepj^ in. It was a large 
hall, built^ as Vane noticed vrith amazement^ of Spanish ma- 
hogany. Broad stairs of the same wood led to the corridor — 
also composed of the same costly timber — which ran round 
three sides of the hall. A great vnndow of stained glass occu- 
pied nearly a third of the back wall^ and pictures and flags 
and men in armor were ranged on the other three. 

A tremendous fire bum^ in a wide grate with dog-irons^ 
and a huge deer-hound^ which had been lying before the 
blaze^ came forward, ffrowling, to meet the intruder. Vane 
sketched out his hand and patted him, and the hound, after 
on investiffating sniff, thrust his nose into Vane's hand, and 
accepted the overture of friendship. 

Wnile he was talking to and patting the do^, a servant in 
plain black Hvery came from behmd the curtains that draped 
&e wide door under the ffallery. 

*' Can I see Mr. Vale?" asked Vane, and he took out a 
card. The man took it, but looked doubtful. " I don't 
know, sir. I will see. Will you please take a seat?" 

Vane dropped into a chair beside the fire, and presently the 
man came back* 

** Please follow me, sir," he said. He crossed the hall and 
ushered Vane into a library. If he had not been prepared by 
the space and luxury of the hall. Vane would have been a^ton 
ished by the elegance and subdued richness of the room and 
its pointments. The book-cases and furniture were ol 
. imd ebony, though Vane did not know it; the hangings 

re of old Amiens velvet; there were Wedgwood plaques ui 

I els that would have made a connoisseur's mouth water. 

uie he was looking round him with wonder and some 

nt at the contrast between the reality of Vale Hall 

1 1 preconceived idea of it, the door opened and the old 

lO ;ered. Vane nodded. 

** L4 I, " here you are a^ain. Horse all right?" 

1 man nodded, and shuffled acrpfli tbi lOom «id ar- 

I on the fire. 
sod him 
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* I am waiting to see Mr. Vale/^ he said. 

" What do you want with him?" asked the old man^ witb 
a keen glance. 
J Vane laughed shortly. 

/ " Well,'* he said, ** perhaps I had better wait and tell that 
to himself.'* 

> The old man sunk into a chair, and pointed to one behind 
Vane. 

" Sit down/' he said. " I am Reuben Vale.'.' 



CHAPTER X. 

** I AM Reuben Vale," said the old man. 

Vane stared in amazement at the rugged face, with its keen^ 
ahiurp eyes, and the bent figure clad m well-worn laborers* 
oorduroy; then the oddity of the situation forced him to laugh. 

" I bpg your pardon, sir," he said, " but I was never so 
sold in my nfe. 1 had no idea — I think you ought to giva 
me back that half-crown." 

The old man smiled grimly. 

'' I think not," he said. " I haveeamed it I hare groomed 

Jrour horse with my own hand as you directed; the money be- 
ongs to me. But I am overpaid, I admit. Do you usuallj 
il^tow half a crown where a shilling would be sufficient?" 

Vane colored. 

*' Only when I am tipping a gentleman in disguise," he said 

The retort seemed to please the old man, though the grim* 
ness of his gaze did not relax in the least 

" You have a ready tongue," he said. " And now, may T 
ask why you traveled this distance to see me? I presume yoa 
have come from London?" 

** Yes," said Vane; " I left London four — five days aga" 

** You have been a long while oa the road?" 

Vane nodded and smilol. 

" Ye-s." 

'^ What is that on the collar of your coat?" asked thft 
squire, pointing to the red smear. '^ Blood?" 

Vane nodded. 

** Yes," he said. " I met with an accident — " 

'• A railway accident? * i 

Vane hesitated. 

*' No; it was nothing to speak of — ' ' 



^ And if it were, you do not wish to speak oi it," said the 
squiie. ''Good I I invite no man's confidence. I am HQ^ 
XQrioa% Frooeed to jour business* young ^q pc * * 
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Vane drew his chair nearer the fire and looked into H re* 
flectively, " trying to find the beginning/* as the Italians say. 

The old man watched him closely. 

** Perhaps you would like to rest and wash before you com* 
mence?" he said. 

Vane jumped at the reprieve. 

^^ Thanks^ I should/' he said. *^ I'm not in a fit state to 

S resent myself , I'm aware; but^ as I said, I've had an acci- 
ent — ^with a horse, and I haven't my portmanteau." 

** It is upstairs in your room/' was the quiet remark. 

Vane sts^red, and the old man smiled faintly at his astonish- 
ment. 

^^ It reached here some days ago. I heard that you in« 
tended honoring me with a visit, and I sent for your things. 
Tou had better go to your room, and reserve your businesi 
imtil you have rested and eaten." 

Vane rose. 

^^ I am aware that I am intruding, sir," he said. 

The old man made a slight movement of his hand. 

** I do not invite visitors," he said; " but when they come I 
endeavor to display some hospitality. You are " — ^he paused 
a moment — " welcome. Vane Tempest" 

Vane bowed. The squire touched a belL 

** Conduct Mr. Tempest to his room," he said to the serv*- 
ant. ** And obey any orders he may give you." 

The man inclined his head with profound respect, and 
Vane followed him out of the room, up the broad stairs, and 
into a spacious, luxuriously furnish^ bed-chamber. The 
man asked for the key of the portmanteau, unlocked it, and 
laid out Vane's clothes with the precision of a well-trained 
vaJet. 

" The bell will ring in half an hour, sir," he said. 

*' Very well; I sha n't be half that time," said Vane. 

And ne at once proceeded to get a thorough wash and 
change. While he did so he tried to form some estimate of 
his uncle's character, but found it impossible. ** Why on 
earthp" he asked himself, '^ should a man with a million of 
money go about looking like a farm-laborer, and accept a half- 
crown from one of his own visitors?" It was a knotty ques- 
tion, and Vane was obliged to put it aside, consoling himself 
with the reflection that, after all, his uncle had bidden him 
welcome. 

The bell rang, and he went down-stairs. The footman was 

ins him, and ushered him into the dining-room. In 

snmptuousness it was on a par mtjiith^ xest^of tba 
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honse. The walls were of paneled oak, the ceiling superbly 
carved of the same wood; tne hangings wore of dark velvet, 
and the furniture of such a character as would have set a con^ 
noisseur's eye twinkling. 

Vane noticed that the huge sideboard was loaded with rich 
and heavy plate, and that the table, irreproachable in the mat- 
ter of its glass and linen, bore also its share of silver center- 
pieces and ^pergnes. 

It was qmte evident that though the squire chose to dress 
like a farm-hand, he had no objection to living in a palace. 

The old man was seated at the head of the table, and scanned 
Vane as he entered, but carefully kept concealed any approval 
or iklmiration he may have felt for the handsome face and 
well-built form. 

The servants brought Vane the dishes of several well- 
cooked courses, and filled his glass with superb claret; but 
Vane noticed that his uncle's lunch was composed of a crust 
of bread and cheese, and a quart of ale, served m a silver flagon, 
and that he held the crust in his hand and cut slices &om 
it with his knife in true laborer fasliion. 

The old man maintained perfect silence {during the meal, 
and evidently expected Vane to do the same; but after the 
servants had left the room, he rose and pointed to an arm- 
chair beside the fire, and taking a similar one, said: 

" Now, if you please.*' 

Vane took this as an intimation that he was to proceed to 
bufiinesA; and lighting his pipe— the squire had filled a long 
clay— began. 

^' I'm afraid I've got rather an unpleasant task before me^ 
sir.'* 

The old man eyed him grimly, but made no remark by 
wi^ of encouragement. 

^^ It isn't easy for a fellow to admit that he has been a con- 
founded idiot," Vane went on; ** but that's what I've got to 
do." 

'^ Is it necessary?" queried the old man, with sardonic sar- 
casm. 

this retort. 

The fact is, sir, I have ex- 
ceeded the allowance you hava been good enough to allow me, 
— and am in a regular mess." 

The squire fixed his piercing eyes upon him. 

" Shouldyou call a thousand a year a lair allowance?" he 
asked. '^ Wait. I ask because I want the information. I 
don't know anything about the life you, and such aa yoa« 



Vane laughed rather ruefully at 
** I wish it wasn't," he said. " 
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live. When. I was your age, I worked on the land. I owned 
part of it, it's true, but I worked — ay, as hard as any of the 
mborers, and harder. A hundred a year, two pounds a week, 
would have seemed wealth to me the^. I did not spend 
eighteen pence a week on pleasure; you, I suppose, spend as 
much as naif a crown?" with a grave sznile. 

Vane laughed ruefully and stared at his long legs. 

" I worked like a laborer,*' continued the squire, " and 

Jour mother worked, too — die was my sister. Tnere was no 
etter rirl at butter — ** He stopped. " She was to have 
married my best and closest friend; but vour father came 
along, and with his good looks, and fine feathers, and high 
birth — ^the son of an earl, a ^eat lord — he won her heart 
away, and '* — ^his voice grew thick and harsh — " and she left 
the man she was to have married, and left me. I never saw 
her afterward." 

He was silent for a moment or two, puffing at his pipe, and 
frowning with his shaggy brows. Then he went on: 

^' People said she was very luc&y; that it was a grand match 
for her — ^that the Vales had got a lift in the world. But I 
didn't think so. The Vales were here a century before the 
Tempests were ever heard of." 

Vane nodded. He had very little pride of birth about him. 

" So Pve heard," he said. 

The squire frowned at the fire. 

" I dian't think she was lucln% or that she'd be happy, and 
I'm of the same opinion stilL Why did she die so early ii she 
was so happy? The Vales live into the seventies!" 

He glared angrily at Vane. 

" She died, and 1 — never saw her again," ne went on, in a 
lower voice. '* Your father died, too, and left you behind. 
I didn't suppose you'd ever heard of me?" 

** I beg your pardon, sir," said Vane, quietly. *^ I can re* 
member my mother " — ^his voice softened — " as I sat in her 
lap, telling me about her brother — ^that was you — ^and how 
much she wished she could see him, and that he could see me. 
I uon't think — I am sure she never forgot you." 

The old man peered at him half suspiciously, then gazed at 
the fire again. 

" You were left, but I made no offer to help you. Your 
grandfather, the earl, came forward and educated you, and 
took care of you. And I expect if I — plain Reuben Vale — had 
offered any assistance, I should have met with a snubbing that 
would have lasted me my life." 

Vane shook his head. He never could sit still and hear A 
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mha uii»]udged> especially when that man La^poiMd to bl 
d^Eid. 

** You do my grandfather an iniuatice/^ he said. ** I never 
knew a man put on less side than ne did/' 

** Less side?" repeated the squire. *' What do you mean?'* 

Vane laughed apologetically. 

** That's a slane way of saying that he wasn't a proud 
man/' he explained. ** Thei'c wasn't an ounce of it in him. 
He was a perfect gentleman. I have reason to speak well of 
him, for he was very good to me. Of course, when he died, 
my cousin — the present earl — didn't feel that it was his duty 
to find me in coin, and — and — " 

" In short," said the old man, ** your great connections 
cast you off, and if it hadn't been for me, plain Reuben 
Vale—" 

" I thought you were generally called the squire?" Vane 
oould not help putting in. 

The old man reddened and frowned. 

** The foolish people give me a title I'm not authorized to 
bear," he said, with a grunt. ** I am just plain Reuben Vale. 
If it had not pleased God to put tons and tons of metal under 
my acres, I snould still be a working farmer and unable to 
make an allowance for the grandson of an earl." 

Vane flushed. 
Have you finished, sir?" he asked. 
No!" snapped the old man. ** What I was driving at is 
this: As I said, when I was a young man, a hundred a year 
would have been ample income for me; but I was only a 
young farmer. You are — what is it they call it? — a * swell,' 
an aristocrat. I can't even imagine your way of living. I 
was only in London once, and then only in the city. I sup- 
pose you live in a big house, with plenty of servants?" 

Vane laughed. 

** I have just four rooms: a living-room, a couple of bed- 
rooms, and a bath-room in St. James's Street," he said. 

The squire gazed at him thoughtfully. 

** Four rooms! Then how do you spend a thousand a year 
—twenty pounds a week?" 

Vane Knit his brows and stroked his mustache. 

** Upon my word, sir, I don't know," he said; ** and yet I 
can pretty well guess. There's the horses — I've got a couple 
—one for the aog-cart, and another for riding; and—- and 
there are gloves and cigars, and — " 

The old man eyed him keenly. 

" And the {day at your club — oh^ I know , and ^oxa «rgi|^t» 
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parties, and the money you lend your friends, and ui%, 
women — " 

Vane's face reddened. 

" You can strike out fche last item, sir," he said, with quiet 
dimity. 

The squire took his pipe from his mouth and looked at him 
r:earchingly, then nodded. 

'* In all but one way, then,'' he said, " yoa fling your 
money about; you waste it, as if it were water. Is that 
right?'' 

" No; not quite," replied Vane, meeting the piercing e^^ 
frankly. " I can't admit that I fling it about, or that I spend 
it like water. I just live as the other fellows do, as I am 
obliged to do if I live with them at all. And that brings me 
to my purpose in coming down to you, sir. " 

" Ay," said the old man, curtly, " let's have it." And he 
leaned back in his chair and pufied his pipe. ^^ You want 
money, of course?" 

" I'm afraid I do," said Vane, gravely. " But I want it 
for the last time. I mean, I'm askm^ for it for the last time. 
I expect I shall want it often enough/' He paused a moment 
and drank some of his claret. " I am very much in debt. I 
came down to ask you to pay my debts, and to give me 
enough to leave the country. While I stay here in England, 
London, I must keep spending money, and getting stone- 
broke every now and then. There is nothing 1 can do here. 
I'm too old for the army, and if I wasn't, I couldn't pass the 
exam. And I don't know any other trade — the law, or any- 
thing of that sort. But I have a notion I could do something 
in the Colonies. I might get into the Cape mounted police. 
I can ride a bit. I win a steeplechase now and then. Any- 
way, I sha'n't be surrounded by such temptations as I am m 
London. There must be something to be got by a fellow who 
has strong arms and is willing to use 'em. " 

** Yes; there is always some stone-breaking and road-mend- 
ing to be got in the Colonies, I'm told,'' said the squii-e, 
gnmly. 

Vane laughed. 

" 'Pon my word, sir," he said, ** I think I'd rather go in 
for that than hang about town, dodging writs." 

The old man looked at him for a moment in silence; thea 
be said: 

" What is the extent of your debts?" 

Vane considered for awmle. 
'A couple of thousand jKmnds, sir^" he siid^ 
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The squire uniled grimly. 

" That is a nice sum,'* he said, but not angrily. " And 
yoa expect me to pay it? You think that I^m so rica that two 
thonsand pounds will only be a flea-bite?^' 

" No," said Vane, quietly. " It is a large sum, even to a 
ridi man. If I didn t think yon were very rich and could 
spare it, I shouldn't ask you for it, sir.'' 

This charming piece of candor, so characteristie of Vane 
Tempest, seemed to stagger the old man. He took hiApipe 
ont of his mouth, and m>wned and pursed his lips. 

** You speak your mind, nephew/' he said. 

It was the first time he had, in addressing him, referred to 
or acknowledged their relationship, and Vane felt encouraged. 

" Well," he said, " I feel that it is the last time I shaU ask 
you for any money, and — " 

*^ You think that I shall be making a ^ood bargain by giy- 
ing a cou})le of thousand pounds to be rid of you, eh?" put 
in the squire. 

Vane reddened. 

** No; I didn't, sir," he said, quietly, but with suflScient 
einphasis. *^ I didn't thirk of that at all." 

The old man fell back. He had leaned forward to deal the 
last thrust, and smoked in silence for a minute or two — so 
long that Vane thought he was never going to speak; but at 
last he looked up and said: 

** You are rignt. I am a rich man. They say I'm worth 
a million. I don't know. Perhaps so— perhaps less, perhaps 
more. And I am your uncle — ^your mother's brother. Why 
don't you ask me who I'm going to leave my — ^my money to?'* 

He fixed a piercing gaze on me handsome, debonair face, j 

Vane laughed quite easily. ! 

** I haven't cheek enough for that, sir," he replied. " And^ 
besides, I've no desire to be kicked out of the house. I'm too 
comfortable." * 

The answer seemed to please the old man. He grunted and 
scratched his chin, still eying Vane. 

** Oh! you are comfortable, are you?" he said. 

'* Extremely so," said Vane, with a shake of his head and 
a slight stretcning of his long limbs. ^' I'll own that I was 
rather uncomforteble when I discovered that trick you'd 
played me. I don't think it was quite fair of you to play it 
so low down on me as to pass yourself off as a servant and 
allow me to tip you — " 

** And to stick to the half-crown/' put in theold man^ with 
•grim smile. 
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" No/' said Vane. " But Vve got over that, x wil you 
frankly, sir, that whether you give me the money or not, I 
flihall still be grateful to you for your past liberality to me, and 
that I sha'n't reeret venturing to pay you a visit And that 
reminds me, I'dl)etter see about going/' 

The old man rose and stood before the tire, his pipe in his 
mouth, his head sunk on his breast, his eyes fixed on tlie floor. 

** No,'' he said at last. *' I wish you to stay. I will tell 

Jou when to go. I wish to show you the estate-— Stop!" he 
roke off, though Vane had made no attempt to speak. ^^ If 
you think I've a notion of leaving it to you— of making vou 
master of Vale Hall — better get rid of it as soon as possible. 
You will never inherit a rood of my land or a penny of my 
money, Vane Tempest." 

If he had expected Vane to look disappointed or ehagrinedj 
he himself was disappointed. 

** All right, sir, '^ said Vane, cheerfully. 

*' You wonder whv?" said the old man, frowning at him. 

** No—" began Vane; but the grim, stem voice cut him 
short 

" Perhaps I'll tell you before you go — ^perhaps not. Now 
I'm going out — going round the sheep-fields. You can go 
with me, or stay at home, just as you please. This is Liberty 
Hall— to vou." 

** I'll go with you, of course," said Vane, springing to his 
feet 

He let his hand fall upon the old man's shoulder, not pre« 
sumptuously, but with that peculiar, half-tender frankness 
which made the young man so universally irresistible. 

** Never mind the confounded money, sir," he said. ** Let's 
be good friends and enjoy ourselves while I'm here." 
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The squire disappeared somewhere for the rest of the day, 
and Vane was left to himself. He sauntered about the place, 
and into the stables, for one thing. He found several horses, 
all in good fettle, and evidently well cared for. 

The gardens were extensive and admirably kept up, and the 

home f^m, he learned, was actually the farm on which the 

squire had worked in his boyhood and early manhood. 

He was in mied by James, the footman, who seemed to 

been i xaaUy told off to wait upon him, that the dinner 

I seven; and he went up to his room at 

in himself whether he should dress or not. 
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He had brouffht an evening suit with him^ and after a little 
hesitation, he decided to put it on; at any rate, he would be 
on the safe side. 

When the great bell clanged out for dinner, he went down 
and found the squire. 

The corduroy had disappeared, and in its place the old man 
wore an evening suit of dark blue, with lace ruffles to his shirt 
and brass buttons to his coat. 

Vane had never, excepting in old prints, seen such a get- 
up. Probably the squire had never seen modem evenizig 
dress, for he looked Vane up and down and grunted; but 
whether with approval or condemnation it would be difficult 
to say. At any rate, he must have found it impossible to re- 
frain from admiring the stalwart form and the distinguished 
air which belonged to his nephew. 

The dinner was an extremely good one; but the squire con* 
fined himself to a chop and his silver flagon of ale, and left the 
many and well-cookea courses to Vane, who did full justice to 
them. 

The meal was eaten, like the lunch, almost in silence, and 
when it was finished the squire drew his chair to the fire and 
motioned Vane to do the same; but even then he did not seem 
inclined to talk, and smoked steadily, as if in profound 
thought At last he said: 

** If you care to stay here. Vane Tempest, you are wel- 
come. There are horses, if you want them; choose one for 
your use. There is plenty of game, and you will find guns in 
the gun-room. As lor society, you will have to put up with 
mine. I have no friends; no one comes to the Hall, and I 
nevergo beyond the bounds of the estate. Why should I?" 

" why, indeed, if it's large enough?" said Vane. 

The old man smiled grimly. 

" If you ride round it you will need a good horse, and the 
exercise will give you an appetite, nephew," he rejoined. 
** There is only one thing I want you to understand, and that 
is that I don't like questions." 

** Questions?" said Vane. 

" Yes," he said, with a frown. " If you hap^n to come 
upon anything that surprises you, keep your curiosity to your- 
eelf." 

" All right, sir," said Vane, in his prompt, frank way. 

Soon afterward the old man got up. 

" I am an early riser, and I go to bed early," he said, " but 
joa CiiQ flit up as long as you like. There's cUmti 9fA iiv^x^ 
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iis whisky and orandy. You can rin^ for tuiyching else yo| 
want. Gk)od-night; and with a nod he walked out. 

Vane sat over the fire and smoked his pipe. Should he 
accept his uncle's invitation and remain for a time at Vale, ot 
diomd he eet an answer from him respecting the two thon^ 
sand pounds, and return at once to town and prepare for tli0 
new life he had mapped out for himself? 

He decided to stay at least for a few days. The place rater* 
ested him; and, if the truth must be told, the owner inters 
ested him far more than did the place. Blood is thicker than 
Water, and Vane had already conceived a liking for this grim 
old relative, who lived alone, and clad by day in a laborer's 
suit, in Vale Hall. 

The events of the day had for a time driven from his mind 
the incidents of the Witches' Caldron and little Nora; but as 
he was undressing he came upon the shilling threaded on the 
ribbon taken from her hair, and she seemed to rise before hinu 

He looked from the window in the direction of the Caldron, 
and his last thoughts as he fell to sleep were of the singula! 
girl who had tried to kill him. 

The next day he chose a horse — ^the squire had evidently 
given instructions that his nephew's wishes were to be con- 
sulted and his orders obeyed — ^and went for a ride round some 
portion of the estate. The squire had not exaggerated. It 
was vast. There were snug farms standing in wide fields and 
meadows, large stretches of well-timbered woods, and lastly, 
the mines. 

Vane ^zed down the shafts of these sources of his uncle's 
Wealth with curiosity and interest, and he began to understand, 
as he saw the big piles of ore, the carefully constructed rail- 
ways, tlie gangs of swarthy men and scores of horses, that the 
squire of Vale was indeed a millionaire. 

The men — farmers and miners— received him at first with 
the reserve which characterizes the people of the western coast, 
but they soon thawed beneath the genial sun of Vane's man- 
ner. There was a frank light- heartedness about him which 
melted the most reserved and stand-offish; and after a day or 
two he got into the habit of taking his lunch with him in a 
sandwich-box, and a flask, and eating it and smoking a pipe 
afterward, among the men. He liked to hear them talk m 
their quaint, rude dialect, and he asked enough questions 
about themselves, their families, and their work to fill a book. 

One day, having Nora and the Witches' Caldron on his 
mind — and they were seldom out of it, by the way— he vesU 
ved a questioa about tb^ smuggling. 
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He was Hitting on the ruins of a tmck^ smoking his pipe^ the 
men grouped around him^ smoking also, to a man. They had 
been talking readily enough until he said: 

" Do any of vou know anything about the smuggling along 
the coast here?^' 

'Ihen^ with one accord^ they all seemed to dry up and stiffen 
into reserve and suspicion. 

An old miner answered at last. 

" What should we know about it, sir?*' he said. " We're a 

Soodish bit from the coast. Besides, they do say as it's all 
one with, and that fchere ain't no such thing nowadays." 

Vane saw that, whether they knew anythmg of it or not, he 
was not likely to get any information from them, and he 
changed the subject. 

That afternoon, while he was there talking with the men^ 
the squire came up. 

He was dressed in his well-worn corduroys, and mounted on 
a small Exmoor pony, which Vane knew was as tough as a 
rock and as swift as the wind. 

He eyed Vane and the men curiously, spoke a few words to 
the foreman, then rode off, without having addressed Vane. 

The men looked at each other, and one emitted a kind of 
grunt. 

" Old squire in one of his fits ag'in," he said, shortly. 

** Ay," assented the other. 

** Is my uncle subject to fits?" asked Vane. ** Or do you 
mean that he has a bad temper? Because, if so, I think you 
we mistaken. I don't believe a better-tempered man exists." 

" That's right enough, sir," said the man who had just 
spoken. ** The squire ain't a bad sort. He's free with his 
coin, and a good mast-er, as times go. No, it ain't temper as 
we mean, rerhaps you ain't noticed — haven't been here long 
e^ough to notice — that at times, every now and then, he gets 
an absent-minded fit, and a gloomy one. It's only natural Z 
reckon he's thinking — going back — over the sad times at tha 
Hall. He ain't likelv to forget them." 

Vane looked up from one to the other, and was about t^ 
ask what they meant, but it struck him that it was scarcely 
honorable to pry into his uncle's private history; and getting 
up, he nodded to the men and strolled away. 

It was an extremely quiet life for such a man as Vane 
Tempest, and exceedingly unlike that which he led in Lon« 
don,l)ut he enjoyed it after a fashion. 

He seemed to have become completely^ severed from his past 
faabionable— and it must be written— fnvolous existence; and 
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the spell which had been cast upon him by his strange experi- 
ences in the Witches' Caldron still clung to him. 

Every now and then during the day^ and always when he 
was undressing, he was reminded by the shilling of Nora Tre- 
yanion, and there existed a very strong desire within him to 
pay a visit to the Caldron. But his promise prevented this. 

He had promised to aay nothing of the two women, and not 
to attempt to revisit them; and with Vane a promise was 
sacred. He felt assured that nothing had happened to them^ 
because he must have heard of it from some of the men on the 
estate. Once or twice he rode to Trelorne by p longer and 
circuitous road. He saw nothing of them — in fact, he met no 
•ne. A week passed in this way, during which there was 
comparatively nne weather, and Vane got out each day, shoot- 
ing or riding. He and the squire rarely met except at meal« 
times, and then the old man, though civil and hospitable 
enough, seemed to keep him at arm's-length, so to speaK. 

Then it began to rain. When it begins to rain in the west 
country, it does not appear to know when to leave off, and 
Vane got wet through two or three times a day regularly. So 
did the squire, but he seemed to be indifferent to the weather, 
and even to prefer a drenching. 

One afternoon, having clmnged his clothes twice, Vauo 
thought he would amuse nimself looking up the guns and am- 
mumtion, as is the fashion of your true sportsman, who, wlieu 
he can not go out killing something, loves nothing better than 
to furbish up his guns or arrange hjB fishing-tackle. 

It was a dark afternoon, and Vane, remembering that the 
gun-room was not well lighted, lighted a small hand -lamp 
which stood in his room, and carried it with him. lie got 
some wash-leather and other things which he required from 
James, the servant who attended him, and who now offered to 
assist hinL 

" No, thanks. Tell the squire where I am, if he should ask 
for me,'* Vane said; and talang down the guns, he began to 
overhaul them. 

Like everything else at the Hall, they were of first-class 
workmanship and of the best makers, and Vane soon got ab- 
aorbed in his task. 

He had pulled a Manton to pieces and was polishing it up 
with the leather, when suddenly he heard a deep sigh, the 
' * sigh that just stops short of a groan. 

1 3 lo< d up and round the room. The sound seemed so 

t almost expected to see some one standing besido 

X ited a moment, and was proceeding with his work^ 
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half convinced that his fancy had been playing tricks with him, 
when the sigh smote upon his ear again. 

He put the gun down, and went into the passage into which 
the room opened; but there was no one there, and all was si- 
lent. 

The house was, in part, at any rate, a very old one— one of 
those west country mansions which are not considered respect- 
able or worth living in unless they are haunted ; and Vane smiled 
to himself as he thought how good a story for a Christmas 
party could be made out of this mysterious sigh. 

He went back to the room, and lighted his pipe. Th6 
match almost dropped from his hand, for he heard the sound 
of footsteps — heavy footsteps — ^as of some one pacing up and 
dewn, and the sound came from some spot imme^ately behind 
him. 

He took up the lamp from the table and examined the wall 
behind which the noise had seemed to proceed. 

The room was called the gun-room, but in addition to sport- 
ing-weapons, guns, fishing-rods, salmon-spears, otter-traps, 
and so on, there were some book-shelves filling two sides of 
the room. 

Vane was now examining one of these sides. He passed 
his hands along the books, and was much astonished to find 
that they were not movable, but fixtures — astonished, because 
he knew nothing of libraries, and was not aware that it was 
usual to mask doors with dunainy books, or, rather, the backg 
of books, pasted on so that the appearance of continuity may 
not be broken. He was really touching one of those skillfully 
concealed doors, and presently, his hand having unwittingly 
pressed the spring, the door gently opened. 

Vane paused at it a moment, hesitating whether to ^o 
through the opening or to close the door again, and mind his 
own business: to wit, the cleaning of guns. 

Mr. Vale had asked him to ask no questions, and to curb 
his curiosity respecting anything he might see at Vale Hall; 
and here, certainly, was an excellent opportunity of exercising 
his self-denial. But as he was on the point of closing the 
door again, he heard the footsteps and another sigh, and this 
decided him. 

No human being would sigh like that imless he was in great 
distress, either mental or bodily. The person, whoever it 
was, might be in need of assistance, and it was Vane's duty 
to go and offer it. 

Holding the lamp above his head, he passed through the 
door-way and found nimself in a long^ broad passage. It wa» 
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SO large, and his lamp so smalU that for a moment or two he 
could distinguish nothing. Then, as his eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the semi-darkness, he saw that the place was a kind 
of lumber-room. Old oak chairs, with spiral rails^ great ta- 
bles turned legs up, packing-cases, and discarded furniture of 
various descriptions, were littered about. In one place, gleam- 
ing whitely in the dimness, was a big rocking-horse, and lying 
on the floor beside it, a doll's house, with the mistress of the 
mansion sprawling on her back. The place had a pathetic 
look which appealed to Vane, though he was no poet or senti- 
mentalist but a remarkably healthy, light-hearted young man. 

He ran his eyes rapidly over the place to see the cause of the 
sound he had heard; then suddenly started and stared with an 
amazement beyond description at a large picture which hung 
in the center of the faded wall. It was the picture of an ex- 
tremely lovely woman — a good portrait evidently, for the lips, 
the eyes, seemed to speak. 

But it was not the beauty of the face nor the excellence of 
the painting which startled Vane, but its extraordinary re- 
semblance to some one he knew he had seen. 

He was so absorbed in trying to remember who the person 
was, that he had forgotten all about the footsteps and the sigh* 

Suddenly it flashm upon him, as such recollections always 
do. 

The beautiful woman whose portrait hung in the lumber- 
room of Vale Hall was like Nora Trevanion. 

It gave him a shock. He went nearer to the picture, hold- 
ing the lamp above his head, to examine the face more closely. 
As he did so, a gust of wind swept through the room, and out 
'went the lamp. 

At the same moment he heard the sound of footsteps com- 
ing toward him. He held his breath and stood on the defen- 
sive, and ready to receive any attack — for who could be prowl- 
ing in that disused part of the place? — ^and feeling for his 
match-box, struck a light. 

As the match flickered and the flame rose, he saw the squire 
standing beside him. With a quick movement the old man 
stepped forward and pulled a curtain before the picture, then 
turned and sternly confronted Vane. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Old Benben Vale regarded Vane Tempest suspiciouslyi 
^^ What are you doing here?'^ he demanded, sternly* 
Vane met his gaze stSodil j* 
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^ I came here because I heard footsteps," he said. 

'* What had that to do with you?" was the grim response. 

" Well," said Vane, " I heard some one sighing, as if he 
were in pain, and I came to see what was the matter." 

The old man watched him keenly; but there was no sign 
of flinching, no indication of duplicity, in Vane's frank eyes. 

** Were you spying on me? he demanded, with subdued 
wrath. 

Vane colored, and an indignant denial sprung to his lips, 
but he checked it. 

" The slightness of our acquaintance is the only excuse you 
have for such a question, sir, he said quietly. 

Reuben Vale's eyes dropped; then he raised them again. 

** How did you come here?" he asked. 

Vane nodd^ over his shoulder. 

** Through the gun-room. I discovered the — ^well, secret 
door, I suppose it is — by accident. If I had known that you 
were here, I should have come all the same; for I thought, by 
the sounds I heard, that you were ill. You are ill, are you 
not?" he added, more gently, as he noticed the pallor of the 
lined and rugged face. 

*' No," said the old man, slowly; " I am never ill." 

" I am very glad," said Vane, " and I'll go as quickly as 
possible." 

He turned toward a door he could just discern behind the 
old man, and, as was only natural, glanced unconsciously at 
the curtain which now hid the portrait. Swift as the glance 
was, the old man noted it. 

** You — saw that picture," he said, rather than interrogated. 

Vane nodded. 

"Yes." 

" And you are going to ask questions," said the old man^ 
gloomily. 

*' I beg your pardon — not a question," said Vane, quietlj 
but emphatically. 

The squire looked at him strangely. 

" You do not want te know who it is," he said, incredu- 
lously, " or why you find me puling before it like a whipped 
cur?" 

He spoke with a repressed savagery quite indescribable. 

Vane leaned against one of the old chairs, and looked at him 
as steadily and frankly as before. 

*' Of course I want to know," he said. ** You are my 
Quote; you have behaved like a friend to me. I have lived 
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in your house as an honored guest. If I said that I was not aft 
all curious you wouldn't believe me." 

"I shouldn't," was the stern assent. 

"Just so," said Vane, as quietly as before. "But I neither 
ask, nor do I want you to tell me, and I certainly shall not 
try to learn. I am not in the habit of intruding on the private 
anairs of my host, squire." 

The old man looked at him with a kind of reluctant admira- 
tion and respect. 

"You are too much of a gentleman, I suppose," he said, 
but without a sneer. 

It was singular — it was almost exactly what Mrs. Tre- 
vanion, at the Witches' Castle, had remarked. 

"I hope so," said Vane. "I will leave you now, sir; that 
is, if you are sure that you are all right." 

The old man motioned to him to remain, stood as if lost 
in gloomy reverie for a moment or two, then strode to the 
curtain, drew it back, and holding up the light, nodded 
fiercely at the beautiful woman. 

"Do you call her good-looking?" he demanded. 

"Yes," said Vane, instinctively lowering his voice. 

Deep down in his heart was that adoration, worship, for 
woman which had kept him pure and unstained even through 
the moral slush of fashionable London. 

"Yes, she is lovely," he said. 

"And you don't ask who she is?" inquired Reuben Vale. 

Vane shook his head. 

'*0)ver it up, sir," he said, almost pityingly; for he saw 
how the sight of the exquisite face moved the old man. 

"Look at her," said the squire, pointing a shaking finger 
at her, a finger that shook accusingly. "That was my wife. 
That is the portrait of the woman who nearly sent me mad 
with joy for one short year, and the memory of whom has 
nearly sent me mad with misery ever since. She was my 
svife." 

Vane looked his surprise. 

"Your wife!" he said; "I did not know you were mar- 
ried." 

The old man seemed scarcely to hear him. 

"One short year !" he murmured, more to himself than to 
Vane. "To pay with the misery of a life for one short year! 
'And yet the fools who write poetry and novels would tell you 
that love is well worth buying even at such a price. Love I" 

He turned to Vane, who stood fixedly regarding him. 

"You laugh! You think that with such as I, a plaia 
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country clod, love is impossible. Were you ever in love, boy?" 
He asked the question in accents of bitter self-scorn. 

Vane started and shook his head. 

"I think not, su-.'* 

"You think not?" repeated the old man. *'You*d soon 
know, if you had loved as I loved her. I worshiped her. I 
would have laid down my life for her. I did lay it down, for 
the life I live now is a living death. I would have cast myself 
at her feet that she might tread on me. Day and night I 
thought of her, and her only. I toiled for her. I wrought 
with heart, and head, and hands to make her happy — to grat- 
ify her lightest wish; and willingly, cheerfully, with no 
thought of sacrifice. Why not? What was I? A common 
man, with an ugly, common face, with a form like this, hands 
like these ^' — he stretched them out, quivering, before him — 
** compared with beauty like hers. She was a star, a god- 
dess, and I had but to kneel at her shrine, to pour out at her 
feet all that I possessed. I gained wealth for ner. I held it 
but as the dirt from which I tore it. I loaded her with 
jewels " — he strode to a comer of the room and flung open 
the lid of an iron box. Vane saw that the keys were in th© 
lock, as if it had just been unlocked. " Look!" The old man 
plunged his thick- veined, knotted hands into the box and 
dragged out a heap of sparkling gems. ** None of the women 
of your rank, your set, could have finer gems. She was fond 
of them, as a child is fond of a glittering toy, and I lav- 
ished them on her. I hungered day and ni^t to prove to her 
how I loved her, to win her love in return. I would have 
committed any crime — murder itself — if she had bidden me, 
and made the prize her love. And I thought that I had won 
her — I thought that she loved me — for a year — just twelve 
months.^' 

He laughed, and wiped the sweat from his face, staring 
hard at the face looking down, as it almost seemed to Vane, 
with sweet scorn of his emotion. 

" I was older than she," went on the old man, " but I told 
myself that such love as mine would wipe a score of years 
away. She was a lady — one of your class — and I was what 
you see me; but I told myself that she must — she must — see 
that underneath this rugged exterior there burned and 
throbbed a heart as full of love and tenderness as any that 
could beat in one of her own kind. She said so herself often 
enough. Those lips — see how true they look! — could lie, boy, 
as readily as smile. The night before she left me she let her 
head rest on my shoulder and whispered words of wifely love.'* 
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His Iftoe went white, his voice almost inaudible. 

Vane, filled with pity, moved toward him; but tlie old m«r 
seemed to have lost all consciousness of his presence, sua/ 
stared before him vacantly. 

*' They went together,*' he said — ** she and the man whf; 
betrayed me and stole her from me. He was a * gentleman. ' 
It was fine sport for him to pretend that plain Keuben Vali 
was his friena, and to rob the country clod of his wife.^* 

There was a moment's silence, tnen the old man's voice 
sounded through the dim room again. 

*' Take her back?" he muttered, as if he were addressing 
some one who was pleading to him — " take her back? Forgive 
her? Yes, yes! when she can give me back my ruined life — 
when she can change this.heart she turned to stoae back into 
one of flesh and blood. Yes; when she can give me back her- 
self as she was — the woman I loved — ^but not till then!" 

His voice dropped and died away. He put his hands to his 
forehead and held them there for a moment or two; then, 
with a deep sigh, he seemed to recover consciousness of the 
situation and the fact that he was not alone. Going forward 
slowly, but with a steadier step, he drew the curtain again 
and faced Vane. 

** You know my secret,** he said, sternly, grimly. " That 
was my wife. She left me — betrayed me. She is dead. The 
man who took her from me was a gentleman — an aristocrat, 
like you and yours. I hated them before; hated them when 
your father took my sister from me; judge if I have not still 
greater cause to hate them. You are one of them. You will 
never inherit a rood of my land, a penny of my money. But 
you are my sister's child, and for her sake 1 will give you 
money to fling in the gutter, after the manner of your kind.** 

Vane would have indignantly refused the proffered gift, bub 
pitv restrained him. But the old man's eyes were sharp. 

" You refuse? You need not.'* 

Vane shook his head. 

The old man pointed to the door, 

" Go to the library," he said, in still calmer tones. 

Vane took a last look round the gloomy place, made his 
way to the library, and in a minute or so the squire followed 
him. His face was still white, and its lines seemed even 
deeper cut than usual; the dust of the room had fallen on his 
corduroy coat, and even on his hair; but his hands no longer 
trembled, and his gaze was steady and keen as usual 

" Let us speak of business, and that only," he said. *' The 
ftffer I have just made you is one you can accept without sao* 
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imoe of mdes. When your mother married, I bought soiit<^ vf 
the land belcmgmg to feer at the oaiiritury prk'e* not knowing 
tl^ wealth beneath it. Some of that wealth — I know the 
proportion — ^fairly belongs to you. Vane Tempest, I will give 
it yoa. What you do with it is nothing to me; save it, 
squander it, as you will. ** 

Vane shook his head. 

** Do you doubt me? Do vou think I have invented this 
8t<»nr to silence vour pride?'* demandeit the old man, sternly. 

Vane hesitated. 

** No; I believe you/* he said, ouietly. " I will take 
enough to pay my debts, if you think so much is owing to 



The old man waved his han«U and sitting down at the table, 
opoied a drawer and took out a check already filled in> and 
handed it to Vane. 

Yane took it reluctantlv and looketl at it. He saw that it 
was made out for live thousand pounds, and bore the date of 
the prerious day. "'^ You see/' siiid the squire, " I hatl made 
np my mind before — before ail this. It is yours, fairly yours.** 

Vane held the check loosely, hesitatingly. Blood is thicker 
than water. This terrible story of Keuben Vale's life's agCHiy 
still wrung his heart. 

** See here, sir," he said, his frank voK»t> trembling with 
genuine emotion, " I'd rather youM take tliis back and give 
me your friendship instead. I don't want your land or your 
money. I can even manaije somehow to do without this. For 
— for my mother's sake^' — his voice dropjHHl — '" let us be 
friends, sirl" 

The old man's eyes softeneil for an instant under their shagCT 
brows, but it was for a moment only; the next he had ham« 
«ied himself. 

** No; I want no man's friendship," he said, harshly. ** I 
have suflfered enough at the hands of friends. Go your wtyr 
and leave me to mine. A carritige will be ordered for you. It 
will take you to Forth. You will not see me again. Good"- 
bye. *' He held out his hand. Vane took it and gripped it, 

** I don't know whether to be sorry or not that I came,*' he 
aaidj very quietly, in his blundering, public-school grammar. 

Tlie old man withdrew his hand, kH>keil at him, turneii ab» 
Rmtly, and left the room. 

Y^aSf an hour af torwanl Vano wiis being driven in a dog^ 
cart toward Forth, and asking himself whether after all he 
leallj was awake or asleep and only dreaming that he had 
kamn at tiia Witcheii' Caldron and Valo liali 
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Bat he had two substantial proofs of tho reality of his ao* 
Tentmes — a check for five thousand pounds^ and Nora's shil« 
ling. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

The day Vane Tempest left Vale Hall a slim, girlish figure 
by on the narrow ledge of the rock against which the bridge 
rested, looking down at the ravine into which Vane and ms 
horse had been precipitated. 

It was Nora. The rain was still falling; drifting up the 
vale in a thin cloud at times, at others bein^ driven as if de- 
spitefully by the heavy gusts of wind from the sea. 

She lay supported by her elbows, her chin held in the hol- 
low of her hands, quite regardless of the rain which fell upon 
her like a soft veil ; her miir clung to her forehead and nei 
neck like wet sea-weed, making her face, paler even than its 
wont, look like ivory by contrast. 

There was a rtrange look in her face, in her eyes, as they 
dwelt dreamily upon the ravine half obscured by the mist. 

Vane had remarked the wonderful power of expression which 
those dark-gray eyes possessed, and the variety of emotions 
which they could so rapidly indicate. No sun-necked, cloud- 
shadowed rock could change so swiftly as the lights and shad- 
ows in Nora Trevanion's eyes; and as she lay now the expres- 
sions were changing, shifting continually. 

One moment the face would indicate a vaeue sorrow, the 
next as \rague an unrest; then a kind of wild defiance, as if 
she were battling with some mood or emotion. Every now 
and then she would drop her face wholly into her hands and 
breathe quickly. One might imagine a dumb animal, some 
forest tiger, smitten with a mysterious pain which puzzled 
while it tortured it, looking and breathing as she looked and 
breathed. It was as if the resentment of the pain caused hei 
more suffering than the pain itself. 

Every movement she made was eloauent of unstudied, un- 
conscious grace, and no sculptor could have desired a better 
model than the half -wild ^I stretched in semi-savage abandon 
on the ledge of rock, indifferent to the softly falling rain and 
the chill 01 the late October afternoon. 

After a time she rose slowly and dreamily, and made her 
way along the narrow shelf to the ravine. She stood on the 
f ery spot Vane had fallen, and looked down, as if she were re- 
calling some scene in her memory. 
,, OoM or twice she raised her head and looked round, aeif she 
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almost <93epected to see him standing beside her^ or hear his 
yoice. 

Then, as if wakmg from the dream, she would draw a long 
sigh, and fling herself down on the soft, wet moss, and bury 
her face in her hands. 

Presently the silence of the grim place was broken by a 
shrill '' coo-ee!'* It sounded twice before she paid any heed; 
then she rose slowly, reluctantly, and looked up. 

Her aunt's tall, angular figure, half shrouded by the mist, 
was standing on the bridge. 

With a strange listlessness, in singular contrast to the clear, 
lingering notes which Vane Tempest had first heard, Nora 
gave back the cry. 

Mrs. Trevanion leaned over. 

" What are you doing down there, Nora?" she called down, 
shrilly. " Come up. I want you.'' 

Nora ascended the path, and stood leaning against the end 
of the bridge. 

Mrs. Trevanion wiped the mist from her face and eyes with 
her apron and looked at her. 

*' I've been calling to you this last twenty minutes," she 
said, not complainingly, but with the coldness with which 
they always addressed each other " What were you doing 
down there?" She did not add, ** You are wet through,^' be- 
cause neither of them would have thought anything of it. To 
be wet through, eight months out of the twelve, was their 
normal condition. 

" Nothing," replied Nora, sweeping the wet, thick hair 
from her face witn a slow, listless gesture. ** Do you want 
me?" 

Mrs. Trevanion nodded. 

" Yes; come home with me." 

Nora followed, her eyes fixed on the ground, the dreamy 
absent look settling on her face again. 

Mrs. Trevanion entered the cotta^, and flung a thick log 
of wood on the fire and stirred it mto a blaze oeneath tho 
kettle. 

Nora sunk into a chair and watched the flames, her head 
resting on her hand. The elder woman, as she set out the tea 
things, looked now and again at the bent figure, the dreanqr 
face; then she said suddenly: 

" Are you ill, Nora?" 

Nora started eOightly and raised her head* 

** m? STa what makes you ask mef^ 
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Mrs. Trevanion kept her thin lips closed for a moment; 
then she said: 

" Because you are so silent — so — I don't know how to 
put it. You have changed a good deal lately, Nora. '' 

" Changed?*' She looked at the elder woman's hard lace 
inquiringly, with a slight frown of the dark, straight browb. 
** How am I changed, aunt?" 

She spoke as if she were almost hoping for her own sake 
that her aunt would be able to explain. 

" You are changed," replied Mrs. Trevanion. " You seem 
dull and out of spirits. You wander about alone all day. " 

" Haven't I always done so?" 

" No," said Mrs. Trevanion, grimly; *' not so much as you 
have done lately. And you seem to be in the clouds or in a 
dream all the time. I can't think what has come to you, or 
why you should behave as you do— or what you can be always 
thinlong of," she added. 

The pupils of the lovely eyes contracted, as if their owner 
had suffered a sharp pain. 

" I think of nothing," she said, in a low voice. " I dou't 
know what you mean. Do I not do all you want me?" 

" Oh, yes, yes!" assented the elder woman, coldly. '* You 
do what there is to be done, as you always did, and you do it 
willingly enough, but " — she seemed to find it difficult to de- 
fine the short-coming, and paused as she w^ent and lifted tlio 
boiling kettle from the hook and made the tea — " but I don't 
want to complain. I know your life is hard enough. It is 
not my fault. 

" Whose is it?" asked Nora, not angrily, not eagerly, but 
so suddenly and gravely that the elder woman started slightly. 

** Not yours nor mine," she said. " Why do you ask? 
What is it you want to know, child?" 

Nora looked beyond her rather than at her. 

'* Am I a child?" she asked, with the same kind of gravity, 
as if she were simply desirous of information — as if the ques- 
tion had only lately arisen within her own bosom. 

Mrs. Trevanion peered at her with cold scrutiny and an em- 
barrassment she concealed. 

*' You ask strange questions, Nora. What has come to 
you? You are not a child in the ordinary sense, but in others 
—you are different." 

** Why am I different?" demanded Nora. ** Why can't I 
read and write? He said that other girls as old as I am could 
do so. He said — " 

fihe stopped shorty and a faint color came into her face^ but 
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her eyes did not drop. ShQ forced them to continue looking 
over Mrs. Trevanion's head. 

Mrs. Trevanion turned aad looked at her. 

** He? Who?'' she asked. '* Do you mean Mr. Vaue 
Temnest?" 

'' Yes/' said Nora. 

*' What else did he say to you?" asked the elder woman, 
after a pause, during which Nora had turned her eyes to the 
fire. 

She did not answer the question. 

*' Was it he who taught you to be dissatisfied — to ask ques' 
lions?" demanded Mrs. Trevanion. 

Nora shook her head and rose. 

*' No," she said; ^* he said nothing. Why should he? I 
was nothing — as nothing — to him. He has forgotten me by 
this time. " 

She did not speak with bitterness; the words fell softly 
enough from her lips. 

** Of course he nas. Why shouldn't he?" said Mrs. Tre- 
vanion, sharply. "He is a gentleman as far removed — ^as 
different from us as — as Lundy Isle from London town. I 
thought perhaps he had been putting some folly imto your 
head — " She looked keenly at the lovely face, but it did not 
flush. '* But no; he is too true a gentleman for that," she 
broke off, almost to herself. 

There was a moment or two of silence, then she said aloud: 

*' I fetched you in now, Nora, because I want you to do 
Bomething. The tide turns in half an hour, doesn't it?" 

Nora glanced at the clock on the shelf, and nodded. 

** I want you to go to Trelorne," resumed the elder woman. 

Nora looked up from her cup. 

<< To Trelorne! Not to the schooner?" she said, in a low 
Toice. 

The elder woman shook her head. 

** No," she said, gloomily; " I doubt whether we shall ever 
be able to meet the schooner again. The men keep a sharp 
lookout day and night. I've had warning this afternoon that 
the schooner is being closely watched by a government cutter. 
Nora, our business, trade — call it what you will — is at an end. " 

She spoke firmly, with all a man's decision. " We must 
begin the world again — find a new life. I have resolved to 
leave here." 

** Leave here?" 

Kora repeat^ the wo^ls with bated breatlk 
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"Yes. I think — I am not quite sure— thurt ye wfll go 
abroad — to Australia.'' 

" Australia?'' The sweet red lips formed the word. " That 
ii far from — London, isn't it?" sne asked, as if unwittingly. 

Mrs. Trevanion looked at her with faint, cold surprise. 

" Of course it is," she said. '* But I have not quite de- 
cided." 

" If we go, when shall we come back?" asked Nora, her 
eyes fixed on the fire. They had grown darker, deeper, as 
fine grasped the si^ificance oi her aunt's words. 

" Come back?'" echoed the elder woman. " Never." 

The expressive eyes grew black. 

" Never?" she breathed. 

** Yes. Why should you want to come back? Have you 
been so happy here? Well, I suppose you have been happy 
enough; you have had no past to orood over — " She picked 
herself up short, and went on m a different— a more business- 
like way. '^ I want you to go to the landlord of the inn and 
give him a small parcel. You will ^t there quickly enough 
on the rising tide, and come back by the fall; there will oe 
moon enough." 

" The moon doesn't matter," said Nora, calmly. 

" No. There is just enough wind, and the weather bida 
lair. You will take care of the parcel. It is money." 

Nora nodded indifferently. 

The elder woman stood over the fire and looked broodingly 
Into it. 

" Yes, money. It is half the money I have saved; half the 
money we have saved. The man who ^ave me warning that 
the cutter was watched warned me that the revenue men might 
pay us another visit any moment, and that any money we 
might have would not be safe. I'd have risked it if it all be- 
longed to me, but half is yours." 

*"Mine?" She spoke the word with faint surprise. 

** Yes," said the elder woman, coldly. ** Yours by right of 
having worked for it. It is not a large sum." She drew a 
small parcel wrapped in sail canvas from ^ comer of the chim- 
ney and laid it on the table, keeping her hand on it. ^^ I will 
keep mine here hidden in the old place, but I will not risk 
yours any longer. Take it to Penhorley, the landlord of the 
mn, and give it to him. There is a note inside telling him to 

fmt it in me bank. He is an honest man, and I can trust 
:im. When we start for Australia we can draw this money 
Mt of tiie bank. It will be safe there till then; and if any* 
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thing happens to my share — well, it will be mine that will be 
gone, not yours/ ^ 

** This is reallv mine?'* murmured Nora, as she took the 
parcel and tied it in the bosom of her dress. 

" I tell you so,'' responded the elder woman, coldly, 
sharply. " You had better take some of these cakes with 
you,'' she went on, as she wrapped up half a dozen of the 
scones in paper. " You may be hungry before you come back. 
Speak to no one but the man at the inn. Ask for Mr. Pen- 
horley, give him the parcel, and come back as quickly as the 
wind and tide will brmg you.'' 

Nora rose, put on a thick, short pea-jacket and her red 
worsted cap, thrust the packet of cakes in her wide pocket, 
and moved to the door. 

** No; there will not be much wind, I think," she said, in 
the dreamy, absent way which had become habitual with her 
of late. She stood, appeared to linger, and the elder woman's 
voice saying, sharply, " Why don't you go, Nora?" seemed 
to rouse her. 

She turned and approached the table where Mrs. Trevanion 
was washing up the tea things. 

** Good-bye, aunt," she said, with downcast eyes, her 
fingers drumming softly on the table edge. 

** Good-bye," said the elder woman, coldly; but still Nora 
stood, and seemed to wait; then she lifted her face, pale with 
a strange light — a wistful, thirsty light in her eyes. 

** Won't you kiss me, aunt?" she said, in a low, clear voice. 

Mrs. Trevanion colored a dusky red, and an expression of 
displeasure and surprise shone in her face. Nora had never in 
all her life asked for a caress. What had come to her? 

The elder woman bent over the table and let her lips touch 
the pure white forehead with a kiss as cold as ice — ^as cold as 
charity. 

Nora drew back repulsed, repelled, paused a moment, with 
her eyes on the cold, hard face; then, with another " Good- 
bye, aunt," turned and left the cottage. 

She had asked for love and her aunt had given her a stone. 
She knew what a kiss should be. Was not Vane Tempest's 
burning on her lips even now? 

She went with firm step down the rocky way, and launch- 
ing the boat, sprung in, set the sail, and stcerea for Trelome. 
It was only a snort run, with the tide and the little wind thero 
was in her favor. 

She sat, her arm round the tiller, as she had sat that d^-^ 
tbttt never-to-be-forgotten day — she and A^Iuid sailed tcgetoir 
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How long- ago was it? Years? Had it erer happened^ 
€k)ing to Australia, never to come back! 

As she leaned back and steered the boat, with a skill and 
knowledge as unerring as that of any seaman's on the coast, 
and thought of every little, tiny incident on that never-to-be- 
forgotten day, her aunt's words rang in her ears, her heart. 
Never to come back! She would never see him — ^never — for 
all her life! 

Her face grew paler, her heart throbbed and ached. 

True, it was extremely improbable, even if she remained at 
the Witches' Caldron, that she should see him again; but 
while she was in England, tliere was still a chance — a wild 
chance; but with the seas between them — with, perhaps, 
thousands of miles to separate them — ! 

She could not go on thinking of it. With a shudder, she 
pressed her hand to her eyes and drove the thought back from 
ner. But it would come again and again; and it so absorbed 
her that she failed for a time to notice that the wind was 
changing and that the sea was running higher. 

Presently these facts were forced upon her notice by the flap- 
ping of the sails and the dash of spray above the gunwale. She 
$ut the boat on the tack, and so had to so out of her course, 
'he evening was growing chilly. She drew out her suit of 
oil-skins and put it on, and lay do^vn at the bottom of the 
boat, still, of course, keeping her hand on the tiller. The 
wind got higher, a sea came on — one of those groundswells 
which make this one of the deadliest coasts in England. 

As she watched the clouds driving swiftly across the sky in 
heavy banks, the thought floated into her mind, that half a 
turn of the helm, with the sail-sheet tight, and there v/ould be 
an end of the torture, the strange torture that bunied in her 
heart, the awful longing to see him again, to hear his voice. 
At the thought her hand moved half unconsciously; the boat 
swayed. Yes, she could overturn it easily enough. 

Her eyes grew dreamy, deep, dark. Then suddenly they 
lightened — another thought had flashed into her mind. She 
sprung up, as if electrified, and looked about her. 

Before her she could see the Trelome lights — just lighted. 
She stood and looked for a time, her brows drawn straight, 
her lips set tightly. The braui works quickly. It can give 
lightning a start and romp in. In the flash of a second or two 
her mind had evolved a scheme, a plan, a resolution, call it 
what you will. Her blood was rushing tijigling through her 
ireins, her hands burned as they gripped the tiller. 

![lie boat sped on* She sailed it carefully, safely for a few 
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mixiuteB. Then suddenly^ as she was withm a mQe of Trelome 
h^bor^ she moved the tiller. The boat seemed to stop dead- 
still, then face the wind. It swayed over, as if cowering from 
it. Then, just as it seemed to capsize, crack! went the mast^ 
and the upper half, with its sail, feU forward across the boat. 

She put the boat round swiftly, leaped to the seat, thrust 
the oars in their places, and rowed for the shore. 

The waves ran high and broke across the gunwale; but the 
cold of the water did not daunt her resolution or damp her 
spirits. Her eyes were glowing, flashing now. With some — 
great — diflSculiy she chose an open spot between the rocks, 
and with a long, steady pull beached the boat. 

She sprung out, falling in her eagerness, but regaining her 
feet, managed to hold the boat, though it rocked so violently 
as to sway her to and fro as if she were a feather. 

Ko one looking at her slim figiire as she had reclined on the 
rock in the afternoon would ever have believed that she pos- 
sessed such strength as she displayed now. Strong as doQ 
was, she could not hold the boat lor long. She sprung !r and 
pushed it off a little way, then fell on her knees, and. tearing 
up the planks at the bottom, felt for the plug and pulled it 
out. 

The water rushed in. She waited until it was above her 
ankles, then felt for the hole, and thrust the plug in i^ain. 
Then she leaped out, and battling with the waves, forced her 
way to the shore. She was wet through, and half blinded by 
the spray, but she dashed the salt water from her eyes and 
looked seaward. The boat, half filled with the water, was 
tossing helplessly on the waves. 

Up into ner bosom welled a tender pity and regret for the 
boat she had loved so welL Her eyes mled with salt water of 
another kind. She dashed them clear again and watched. 
Like a thing that knows it is doomed, the boat beat helplessly 
to and fro in the trough of the sea. Suddenly it struck 
against a rock and keeled over. Pilled with water as it was, 
it was unable to recover itself, and with the next buffet of 
wave and wind it careened over. 

A deep sigh rose from Nora's bosom. 

** Good-bye, good-bye!'' she breathed, half chokingly. 

The boat, bottom upv^ard, seemed as it struck agamst the 
rock to groan back the sad farewell. 

She stood motionless for awhile, while the waves ground 
Iier dearly loved vessel against the cruel rocks, then she began 
to strip off her oil-skins; but suddenly she stopped and looked 
iowa* Clad in them, with the sou'-westor fibeha&s^ oa 
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when it oommenoed to blow^ her sex was completely disguised. 
She buttoned the oilnskins round her again^ and suddenly^ as 
if by a great effort, tearing herself away from the doomed 
boat, she turned and climb^ up the beach. It was bounded 
by an unclimbable cliff, and she had to walk along some dis- 
tance until she reached a break in the cliff leading to Trelorne. 

Without hesitation — ^for this slip of a girl with a face like 
the goddess Diana had the heart of a man within her tenoer 
bosom — she walked toward the light 

She had not gone far along me pebbly road before a dim 
figure arose from the darkness, and accosted her with: 

'' Where to, mate?'' 

She made her voice as hoarse as she could, and answered: 

"Up along/' 

The man looked at her rather curiously, but said nothing, 
and she followed the road and approached the small cluster of 
fishermen's cottages. 

The window of one was very near the ground. She crouched 
down under the sill, and taking the cakes from her pocket, eat 
one — ^it was rather wet — and carefully replaced tne others. 
Then she remembered the packet, and took it from her bosom 
and opened it. There were several wrappings beside the outer 
one ox sail-cloth; but inside them, like a nut in its shell, was 
a roll of sovereigns and a letter. She turned the latter over 
with the wistful look which those wear who can not read. But 
she had learned to count, and she counted the roll of gold. 
There were five-and -twenty sovereigns. She put these back, 
but with singular forethought she tore the letter into minutest 
fragments, for it occurred to her that if she were overtaken or 
caught, that letter would toll her capturers too much. 

She*sat under the window, resting for half an hour, then she 
stole out. The wind was still blowing hard, the night was 
growing dark. With her beautiful eyes half closed, she 
thought deeply-— keenly, and then she moved toward the open 
country, inland, away from the sea; for she was strong and 
not in the least tired, and it was safer for her to travel by 
ni^t than by day. 

ohe had not gone twenty paces before she heard a man rim- 
ning behind her. He was coming from the beach. She 
stopped, and crouched down against the wall of a cottage. 
The man almost touched her, pulled up short, and breathing 
I, knocked at the cottage door. She crawled, glided like 
a p Indian, round the angle of the house, and waited. 

^j '^'H>r was opened, wd a loan's he^ protruded, with 
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** What's the matter?" 

'* Bill, there's been a accident!'^ panted the man who had 
;<mocked. 

" Oh/^ rejoined the man of the cottage, with charming in- 
iJPerence. "Vessel down?'' 

** No; leastways, it's a boat, stove hi off Hookey Point." 

" Oh,*' said the other, with scarcely lessened indifference. 

What sort of a boat?" 

The other man drew nearer, and in a lower voice, but not 
JO low for Nora to catch, replied: 

** It's the boat from the Caldron." 

The inmate of the cottage seemed to wake to interest. 

No!" 

** Yes, it is,'' assented the other, gravely. ** Gome down, 
tJlve?" 

^* Wait a minute," was the response. 

There was the sound of shuffling boots, and then the man 
•^ the cottage joined his fellow outside. 

•* The Caldron boat?" he said, in a grave voice. 

•' Yes. I'd swear to it. And bottom up'ard. I got her on 
ihe beach. Her mast's gone, and she's a' most broke to 
pieces." 

The other man whistled. 

" Who was in her?" he asked, in a low voice. 

" What — now? Why, nobody, o' course! But there was 
some 'un in her. Whether it was the old lady or the gel — " 

He stopped. 

** Whichever it was, they're gone," said the other man, 
^imly. 

The first nodded. 

" Gone as sure as Lundy Light's alight," he said, with a 
seaman's oath. ** It^s my belief she went over when the mast 
-^ve out at sea, and that the boat's drifted in; the wind 
jhanged, ye know. Pity, eh? Which of 'em d'ye think it 
was?^' 

The other man thought for a moment. 

" The gel, most like,'' he said. 

'' Poor little lass! There, there! Tut! tut! Well, mate, 
we all on us must die. "^ 

** That's true enough," assented the other. 

Their voices and footsteps died away, and Nora rose to h«r 
feet and stood with a faint, grave smile on her pale face. 

She almost felt as if she really were Iving out there :n the 
toflsioj^ about among the sea- weed, aeaa 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

RATRVft more than a week after Nora had wrecked her boafc 
eff Trelome Point, Vane gave a supper-party. 

What would have happened to the Prodigal Son, if his fa- 
ther, instead of killing the fatted calf, and keeping the peni- 
tent at home and safe under his eye, had given mm a large 
sum of money and sent him back to the world? I am very 
much afraid the Prodigal would have forgotten all his good 
resolutions, all his past woes and penitence, and gone on the 
spree again. 

Vane came back to London, with his pockets full of money 
and no end of good resolutions in his mind. 

He would pay his debts, cut the old London life, go out to 
—to— well, somewhere, start a cattle ranch or sheep farm, 
make his fortune, and generally ^* settle down.'' 

He paid his debts, to the surprise, the amazement, and al- 
most alarm of his faithful tradesmen, who immediately 
begged and prayed for fresh orders, and trusted they had not 
offended him by sending in their bills; and he looked through 
the columns of the I'imes for advertisements of cattle ranches 
and sheep farms, and — and slipped back into the old life as 
easily as a hand slips into an old glove. What else could he 
do? He was young, good-looking, light-hearted, and terribly 
popular. 

When he entered his favorite club — the Cavaliers — his re- 
tm'n was welcomed as heartily and warmly as if he had been a 
voyage round the world. The news spread — some of the 
tradesmen must have gossiped — that he had come into a wind- 
fall; and the fact, of course, increased his popularity. 

Everybody wanted him — ^to dine at one of the clubs, to 
drive the new four-in-hand, to run down to the races, to join 
a shooting-party, to make one at a supper some one was get- 
ting up for famous actors and actresses. The side-table in his 
sittmg-room was covered with letters and cards of invitations. 

He felt he could not — really, could not — ^leave London — 
England, without saying " good-bye *' to all these people—* 
these kind friends — ^and so he slipped back into the old lue. 

Li the midst of it, some one — ^it was little Lord Wally Ray- 
mond, " The Baby,'^ as he was generally called — suggestec? 
that tide least Vane could do would be to give a supper out ol 
^^ swag,'^ as Wally called the windfall; and V»ne IgMfA^ 
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' Tou shall ask whom you like. Baby," he said, laying his 
strong hand on the boy^s bright, yellow hair, which tmmld curl 
though he kept it cut as short as decency would permit, and 
belabored it three times a day with a hard brush. **You 
shall ask whom you like up to ten— can't cram in more than 
that — and Glossop here shall order the menu.^^ Glossop was 
the great epicure and gourmet of the set, and was always con- 
eult^ whenever a feast was in prospect. 

*' And we'll have a — ^just a little — ^poker or baccarat, eh, 
Vane?'' remarked Dacre— Sir Clement Dacre^ who only lived 
while the cards were on the table. 

Vane looked rather grave, but laughed assent. 

** All right," he said; " but no high play, eh. Baby?" and 
lie nodded wamingly at the young viscount, who had too often 
fallen a victim to Dacre and his kind. " You fellows arrange 
it all. I'll just step round and ask Senley Tyers to come." 

Some of the men exchanged glances, and as Vane left the 
club, Dacre remarked: 

^* What the deuce makes Tempest take up that artist fel* 
low? I can't see anything in him myself. He can paint, I 
suppose; but that appears to be ail he can do, and that doesn't 
afford any amusement to any one else. " 

^' You must teach him poker, Dacre,'* said Lord Wally, 
who was permitted to say anything; and a roar of laughter 
greeted the sally. 

Vane meanwhile went on to Mount Street. 

Now, though he had been home some days, he had not yet 
called upon Senley Tyers, and as he walked along he found 
himself asking why he had not. 

Before his journey into the west he had been in the habit of 
dropping in at the studio almost daily. Why had he not has- 
tened to his friend the moment he came back? He found it 
impossible to answer the question, unless he gave as his reason 
a singular reluctance to speaking of his experiences since Sen- 
ley l^ers had parted from him on Trelome jetty. 

There were several incidents — those connected with the 
Witches' Caldron and the Trevanions which, of course, he 
was pledged not to tell; but he felt a strong dislike to speak- 
ing of anything that had occurred, and he knew that Senley 
Tyers would ask questions. 

He mounted the stairs, two steps at a time, and with just 
a flying knock entered the studio. 

^nley Tyers was standing before his easel, hard at work, 
nod fsK^jk wonder had not heard Vaae's entrance; and ha 
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starttd and almost let his brushes fall as Vane lightly laid a 
hand on his left shoulder and pronounced his name. 

He recovered from the slight shock in an instant^ an^ 
looked over his shoulder and nodded. 

" And, lo! the prodigal's returned/' he said, with his faint, 
half-cynical smile. 

Vane laughed and dropped into a chair, and Senley Tyera 
softly but swiftly turned the picture on the easel, and faced 
him. 

" So you're back. Vane?'' he said, laying his palette and 
brush on the table, and leaning against the comer of the win- 
dow, with his hands in the pocfeets of his velvet painting-coat. 

Vane noticed that his friend was looking pale and somewhat 
worn — ^ha^^ard would be rather too strong a word. 

" Yes, 1 m back, old man," he said. 

It was a very simple speech, but something in the tone iv 
which it was uttered struck Senley Tyers' acute ears. 

He was standing with his back to the li^ht, which fell full 
upon Vane's face, and Senley Tyers scanned it with his keen, 
covert glance. 

** And you look all the better for your change," he said. 

Vane nodded. 

" Wonderful air up there," he said. ** A change wouldn't 
do you any harm," ne added. ** You've been working too 
hard, Senley." 

Tyers shrugged his shoulders slightly. 

" I/m quite well and fit, thanks," he said. ** The wild 
west would not suit me, I'm afraid. That place — what do 
you call it? — Trelome? — haunts me still, as the song says. I 
scarcely expected to see you back alive, and had already 
thought of a neat design for a tombstone." 

Vane colored slightly and laughed, but there was an accent 
of reserve in the laugn. Little did Senley Tyers guess how 
near he. Vane, had been to requiring a tombstone. 

Senley Tyers sauntered to the cabinet and brought out a 
quaint flask of rare wine, and dropped a cigarette-case on the 
small table beside Vane; then threw himself back in a low 
chair, and lighting a cigarette, appeared to forget his visitor's 
presence. 

Vane smoked for a minute or so in silence; then, abruptly: 

** You don't ask me how I got on. Sen," he said» almost re- 
hfullY. 

^iil Tyers looked at the cloud of smoke through his hali* 
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** I didn't know whether you wished me to do so,'* he said. 
** I was waiting." 

Vane stretched his legs, and Tiger, the Persian cat, seized 
the opportunity to glide up them and curl herself on his knee. 

*' I've got on be^r than I could have expected," said Vane. 

'* With the mysterious uncle? Was he mysterious, aftet 
all, or deadly commonplace?" 

Vane frowned slightly. 

'* He is one of the most generous men I ever heard of," he 
said. 

Senley Tyers raised his brows. 

" Has he shared his million with you?" 

*' No," said Vane, gravely; " but he gave me a heap of 
money — five thousand pounds!" 

Senley Tyers looked at him with genuine surprise, then low- 
ered his eyes. 

** Do you know of any more uncles of this description?" he 
said, with a cynical smile. '^ And so he made you welcome, 
and sent you back with gold galore. What a Prince Fortu- 
natus you are. Tempest! Tell me something about him — if 
you like. I am interested. " 

The tone, just short of c]^cal contempt, irritated Vane — 
irritated him far more than it would have done before he went 
to Vale HalL 

" There is not much to tell," he said. " He was quite 
alone, in a tremendous house, and — that's all." He might 
have added: " I can't in honor tell you more." 

Senley Tyers glanced at him. 

" And did you stay there all the time? Good Heaven! how 
bored you must have been! Don't trouble to deny it, my 
dear Vane; your face and manner bear traces of your suffer- 
ings. They must have been acute, shut up with him for — ^how 
long? It seems ages; but then that is because I missed you, 
you see." 

Vane bit his lip. 

" I was not there all the time," he said, slowly. 

Senley Tyers noticed the tone of reserve^ and glanced at 
him a^n. 

" No? Wandering about, I suppose? By the way, how 
did you get on that first day, after 1 left you? What was the 
name of the place — ^the Witches' Caldron? Was it very hazard- 
ous, and did you meet with any hair-breadth and blood-curd- 
ling adventures? Was there a witch? If so, I trust you have 
not foi^tten your promise^ and have brought has up for 
moAAr 
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Vane rose, his tanned face red, the feeling of irritation growH 
stronger. Even as Senley Tyers' languid, listless tones rose 
and fell, the vision of Nora sprung up before Vane's mental 
view. He could feel the poor little snilling pressing against 
hlB breast. 

" You've got quite enough models, my dear fellow," he 
said. « What grand swell are you painting now?" 

He went to the easel and turned the canvas to the light, aa 
he had often done before. Senley Tyers leaned forwanl and 
half rose as if to stop him, but sunk back again. Vane looked 
at the portrait of Lady Florence in silence for a moment, then 
exclaimed: 

" By George, Sen, you have hit it this time! It is magnifi- 
cent! It's herself, ahve and breathing! Superb!" 

Senl^ Tyers lay back and shrugged his shoulders. 

** Think so? Thanks. I like to have yoiu* praise. Vane, 
though I am painfully conscious all the tune that you know 
nothmg about it." 

Vane laughed, his eyes still on the picture. 

" But it IS good, isn't it? You jourself know it is, don't 
you?" he said. ** I should thinn Lady Florence must be 
pleased with it By George, I should be, if you were painting 
it for me! This will make a sensation at the Academy, Sen." 

" Yes; the fools who know nothing will crowd round it and 
talk much," said Tvers. ^* And you think it is like her? You 
ought to know, xou are an old friend of Lady Florence, 
aren't you. Vane?" 

Vane nodded. He seemed scarcely able to withdraw his 
eyes from the portrait. 

** Yes," he said, " quite old friends. I like her — Oh, by 
the way, I hope vou and she get on better." 

Senley Tyers looked down at the rug upon which his feet 
rested. 

" Yes; I think we are more amiable," he said. 

" That was all nonsense about the handkerchief, you know," 
said Vane. 

** Perhaps it was," assented Tyers; then, after a pause, he 
said, with well-simulated carelessness: " Did it ever strike you 
as remarkable that so beautiful a woman should remain un- 
married. Tempest?" 

Vane thought a moment. 

" Well, I suppose it is rather odd," he said, as if the idea 
had not occurred to him before. " But she is still very young, 
isn't she? It's her own fault, I should think, if she hasn't 
aiairiML I belief^ Tto heard that she liaB had eeveial off er** 
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One or two men, I know, were mad about her — stark, star- 
ingmad/* 

He thought a moment; then he laughed. 

** It's rather strange, that,^' he said. 

" What?'* asked ^nley O^ers. 

" Why, that when Lady Florence does strike, she strikea 
deep. The fellows who fall in love with her just rave about 
her. I remember one man who used to tremble and turn 
pale when she entered the room, and whose head went round 
like a top when she spoke to him.'' 

Senley Tyers lookeq at him with grave earnestness. 

'* She is very lovely," he said, as if absently. ^' You never 
felt like that. Tempest?" he added, suddenly. 

Vane laughed. 

** No," he said — " lucky for me. The divine Florence is 
not for the likes of a poor devil such as I am. She is fit to 
be a duchess — ^will be, I should think." 

'* No doubt," said Senley Tyers. 

He rose and took up his brush and palette. 

" I'll clear out," said Vane. *' By the way. Sen, I want 
you to come to supper with some fellows at my rooms on the 
ninth. It's supposed to be a kind of farewell spread, though 
when and where I'm going I haven't the least idea." 

** Perhaps I could tell you the approximate date, if I knew 
how much money you have left," said Senley Tyers, with a 
cynical smile. 

'' Oh! I'm still quite flush," he said. " By the way. Sen " 
— ^he hesitated, and laid his hand on Tyers' shoulder — " if — if 
you should happen to be short, and want any coin — don't 
you know — " 

Senley Tyers smiled. 

*' Thanks," he said; " that is like you. If I were a sensi- 
ble man, I ^ould accept a few hunm^s, and so save them 
from the fate of the rest; but I'm not sensible. I've plenty 
of money, my dear Vane. The Duchess of Mudshire jMud me 
for what she calls her portrait yesterday. That also will be a 
success, as she admitted, though she nearlv went as far as to 
call me a brute when she gave me the duke's check. I had 
offered to paint her as she really was, one afternoon, and sho 
didn't like it." 

Vane laughed. 

" Geniuses are permitted a certain amount of eccentricity 
and side, aren't tnty. Sen?" he said. "Well, bye-bye. 
D«a't foj^et the ninth;"^and he went down the stains hun^ 
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ming light-hcartedly> his cigarette in his lipb^ ma nat a littk 
on one side, his eyes shining brightly; and Senley Tyers 
dropped into a chair again, and shading his eyes, looxed long 
ana thoughtfully at the lovely face on the canvas. 

*^ What was he hiding?" he muttered. " Something hap* 
pened down there in the west that he did not tell me, and does 
not mean to tell me. That won't do. You must not be 
permitted to keep any secrets from me, my decoy duck. '^ 



CHAPTER XV. 

The ninth came round, and with it Vane's supper-party. 
Ninety-eight St. James's Street was run by a Mrs. Porter and 
her husband. She had been a cook, ** and a good cook, too," 
in a noble family, and her husband had been a valet. They 
had saved money, married, and taken No. 98 St. James's 
Street, and made a very comfortable living out of the young 
fellows who rented theur rooms. 

Vane was a favorite of both, and Mrs. Porter was always 
ready to exert herself in his behalf. When he gave a spread 
she mvariably cooked the dishes with .her own hands, and 
Porter waited at table, looking like a clergyman, '^ or more 
so," as Lord Wally remarked. 

Porter had dropped into the habit of playing valet to Vane, 
and was one of those persons who almost felt aggrieved and 
sorrowful when Vane paid his long-owing bill. 

It was a choice gathering of fine spirits that filled his pret^ 
sitting-room. In addition to Dacre, Glossop, and RaymoncC 
were a couple of Guardsmen; old Hubbard, the best story- 
teller in Ix)ndon; and the junior Juggins, as Lord Arthur 
Clenham was invariably called. 

This youth, of little more than twenty-two summers, had 
contrived to run through a couple of hundred thousand pounds 
in his short manhood, and was popularly supposed not to have 
a penny left, though he was still the best-dressed man in Lon- 
don, drove a four-m-hand, and was always ready to bet on any 
conceivable obj'ect; and it may be added, that he had never 
been happy or m better spirits than at the present time. 

They came in well up to time — twelve o'clock, laughinff 
and chafiing, presenting the spectacle of a group of strong, 
able-bodied men who 1^ never done a day s work in theur 
lives; dandies, epicures, drones in the world's hive, and, to the 
casual observer, of no value whatever. And yet it was just 
such men as these who fought their way through the Grimea» 
who starved and rotted and died in the trenches before Sebat» 
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topol without 9i murmur, or rode up tlie fatal pass of Balak 
lava with a lauffh and a jest on their lips; and it is just such 
men as these who will do it again whenever they are called 
upon. 

Taller than them all. Vane, turned out by Porter in fault- 
less evening-dress, received them with that frank and light- 
hearted warmth and gayety which made him such a perfect 
host, and went far to account for his great popularly. 

" How do, boys?'^ he said, as they came in. " Baby, you 
come and sit by me; Glossop, you're answerable for the spread 
— ^you and Mrs. Porter. By Jove! you should have seen her 
face when I handed her your mejiu. * Mr. Olossop must think 
I'm a French cook,' she said. 

" She's better than French — she's Irish,'' said Olossop, 
sententiously, as he scanned the table. '^ I'll back an Irish 
woman, who's learned her business, against any French chef 

foing. She's all right; you tell her 1 said so. Porter;" and 
e nodded to the gratified husband. 

Glossop's confidence seemed to be well placed. The supper 
was pronounced a master-piece, from the red mullet en paviU 
lote to the rice pudding with Vane's initials in ginger. The 
grilled bones were voted perfect, and the claret and cham- 
pagne, both of famous vintages, satisfied even Mr. Hubbaixl, 
an authority on all kinds of drini-B. 

It was a merry party. The B^^by, with his beautiful com- 

Elexion flushed like that of a gir.^ at her first dance, recounted 
is experiences of a day on a dra^ driven by a green hand, and 
imitated the screams and cries of the women as the coach 
turned over like a turtle — ** Boys, just like the turtle, I give 
you my word. Madge Brabazon, of the Coronet, was on the 
box, and she was the first off. She clung to me like a limpet. 
* Oh, Baby,' she wailed, * I've broken both legs, and I've got 
to dance to-night. What shall I do?' You could have heai'd 
her a mile off. I picked her up and persuaded her that she 
hadn't got a fracture about her; but Ihad to make her dance 
first. X ou should have seen us footing it solemnly in the road 
with the rest of the coach-load, screaming and sobbing, and 
the horses on their sides kicking and plunging." 

** That reminds me," began Hubbard, the raconteur ; and 
off he started on a story that sent the party into fits of laugh* 
ter. 

Story succeeded story, as dish succeeded c d wi fol* 

lowed wine. Vane sat at the head of the tabxe, i 
face lighted up with its frank, debonair smile. b.e v le^ 
happier than w)ieu he w^ surrounded by happin wa 
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providing. He listened to one and another^ and joined in the 
nree lauffliter which was at its height^ when the door opened 
and Semey Tyers entered. 

He was in evening-dress, like the rest, but somehow it 
seemed to differ from theirs. There was a certain overdone 
neatness and preciseness about the neck-tie, perhaps, which 
marked it off and distinguished it. 

Vane beckoned him to a chair, which Porter placed at the 
table, and shook hands, and the rest of the men nodded and 
went on almost without a break with their light chaff and 
laughter. 

** What made you so late?^' asked Vane. 

" I thought you said one o'clock,'^ replied Senley Tyers. 

And he eat ms supper almost in silence. No one seemed to 
pay any attention to hioL He was like a man apart and out« 
side the ring. 

The supper was over at last, the table cleared, and, as if by 
magic, the cards made their appearance. 

Vane, as he moved to and fro, came upon Lord Wally and 
touched his arm. 

** Steady, young 'un," he said, in the tone an experienced 
man of the world uses to a junior. " Don't play high, 
especially with Dacre.'^ 

*^ All right. Tempest,^' said the boy-lord, with his girhsh 
smile. * ' I promise. '' 

The men settled down — some to poker, some to baccarat. 
Vane joined the latter game. Senley Tyers, excusing himself 
on the score of ignorance, sauntered around the room with a 
cigarette in his lips. 

Vane looked round presently. He saw that Lord Raymond 
was at Dacre's table, and he rose and laid his hand ou hb 
ghoulder. He would save him if he could. 

" Go and take my place, Baby,'' he said. 

The lad raised his flushed face expostulatingly for a mo- 
ment, then got up. He did not dream oi disobeymg or refus- 
ing a request of his hero and model. 

l)acre glanced at Vane, then nodded. 

" All right," he said; and Vane knew that his self-sacrifice 
would cost him dearly. 

The pla^ was high, grew higher. The rooms were warm, 
the wine cn-culated freely; the expert Porter filled the glasses 
with the silent precision of ati automaton. 

Suddenly, wny or wherefore Vane will never know, the 
f ision of the Witches' Caldron rose before him, and he mkv, 
imidjdt the clouds of tobacco smoke, the lace and form of 
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Kora> »nd heard above the laughter and the hot« swift call of 
the cards, her clear, low, bell-Uke voice. 

He played the wrong card and lost a heavy stake. 

" Halloo, Tempest!*' saidGlossop. " What the devil's the 
matter with you? You had the ace!" 

'* I know, said Vane, apologetically. " I beg your par- 
don.'' 

He passed his hand across his forehead and settled himself 
to his game, driving the vision from him. But even as he did 
BO he felt the shilling — Nora's shilling — against his heart. 

'' Your deal. Tempest," said Dacre, sdemidy. 

As Vane dealt the cards. Porter approached and murmured 
something in a discreet and respectful undertone. 

Vane caught the word " waiting," and thought it referred 
to the champagne. 

" Open another case," he said, promptly. 

Porter looked rather surprised and puzzled, but, like a well- 
trained servant, moved away and went to carry out his in- 
structions. 

Senley Tyers, still smoking the inevitable cigarette, came 
and stood behind Vane's chair and watched the play, a cynical 
smile on his pale, dark face. 

" You are losing?" he whispered, bending down. 

Vane laughed carelessly. 

" Rather," he said. 

With the solemnity of a hanging judge, Dacre dealt the 
cards and scoopned in his winnings. A bu^ of laughter from 
the table at which Lord Wally sat annoyed and irritated him. 

" This isn't a nursery. Baby," he said, severely. 

Lord Wally laughed. 

" No; more like a shambles,'* he retorted. 

Some of the men laughed applausively. Vane took the 
cards for a fresh deal. 

As he did so. Porter came up and whispered a^in. 

" Eh?" said Vane, pleasantly. " Speak up. There is such 
a confounded row I can't hear." 

*' The young man is waiting, sir," he said. 

** Young man?" queried vane. " What on earth do you 
mean? What young man?" 

" Champagne," c^ed Baby at the moment, and Porter hur- 
ried away with a fresh bottle. 

Yane was losing — had been losing steadily. The wine, the 
noise, the fumes of tobacco, had got into his head. The clook 
on the mantel-shelf had struck four half an hour aga It wai 
ilmost time for the party to break up. 






Lord Wally came np to him, radiant, happy. 

" I've only lost a couple of hundred. Tempest,*' h« laid Bi 
gleefully as if he had won. 

" That will do, then," said Vane. " We'd better stop the 
cards now. I dare say Mrs. Porter can give us some grillt^ 
bones and coffee.'' 

He beckoned to Porter, who approached with the air of a 
clergyman about to bestow a general benediction. 

" Grilled bones and coffee? — ^yes, sir. And the young man, 
Mr. Vane?" 

What young man?" asked Vane, carelessly. 
The voimg man who has been waiting, Mr. Vane," said 
Porter. He in the other room." 

Vane looked at the solemn, discreet face questioningly. 

" What on earth are you talking about. Porter?" he said. 

Mr. Porter coughed behind his hand before replying. 

** If you remember, Mr. Vane, I came and told you that a 
young man wanted to see you." 

"You never did." 

" I beg your pardon, sir; but you didn't hear me, which 
was only natural. But there he is, sir, waiting still." 

'* Where?" demanded Vane. 

" In the small parlor, sir," replied Porter. 

" I don't understand," said vane. " What on earth does 
A young man want with me at this time of night — or, rather, 
morning? It isn't a dun. Porter?" 

Porter smile superior. 

** Not much, sir; or I should have got rid of him long aga 
No, sir; he looks like a sea-faring young man." 

Vane shook his head, and signed to Porter to lead the way. 

The sound of laughter and talking, the fumes of tobacco, 
filled the room. 

He cast a careless glance round, nodded with a smile to 
ijord Wally, and followed Porter, who opened the door of the 
.mailer room. 

A lamp with a red shade was burning on the side-board, 
and in the rich, subdued light Vane saw a young fellow rise 
from a chair and stand with his cap in his hands. 

He was a slim, gracefully built lad, with a clear-cut face 
that looked pale and weary even in the rosy glow of the 
lamp. 

Vane looked at him, noticed that he was dressed in a suit of 
blue serge, in the style of a midshipman; that the pale face 
was as clear cut as if sculptured from marble; that the eyes 
were shaded by long lashes as black as most penciled cje- 
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lirows; that he was, in shorty a particularly good and refined- 
looking boy; then he said' 

*' Yon want to see me?*' 

The boy's lips parted and he seemed to breathe hard, as if 
he foimd a difficulty in speakin^^ and Vane, thinking that it 
was caused by weariness, pointed to a chair. 

** Sit down/' he said, gently; " you look tired. I am afraid 
you have been kept waiting along time; but the fact is, I did 
not understand my man when he came to tell me you were 
here. I have some friends, as you may have heard '' (he 
smiled; the Baby's laughter rang clearly in the next room, 
joined with the heavier voices of the other men), '* and I didn't 
catch what my man said. Let me give you a glass of wine." 

He went to the sideboard, filled a glass from a half -empty 
bottle of champagne, and held it out with the smile that won 
all hearts for hinu 

The lad extended his hand, a small brown one, then drew it 
back and raised his gray eyes to Vane's face. 

** You don't know me?" he said in a voice husky either 
with emotion or weariness. 

Vane shook his head. 

" I'm afraid I don't remember you," he said, wonderinff 
whom the lad could be. Could he oe the son of some friend 
who had got into a scrape, some young middy who had got 
into a row on board his snip, and been ass enough to desert? 
He tried to recall the lads he knew who were m the navy. 
** No," he said, '* I can't remember you for the life of me, 
and I shall have to ask you your name. Won't you take the 
wine? You look as if you needed it, and I think it will do 
you ffood." 

'* And you don't remember me?" said the low voice, still 
lower and more huskily. A cloud seemed to come over the 
ffray eyes, which took a half -piteous expression, and the per- 
fectly cut lips quivered. *' Yes; I said you would forget me." 

Vane put his hand to his brow. 

** Who in the name of Heaven are you, my lad?" he ex- 
claimed. 

" I am Nora Trevanion," was the reply, scarcely above a 
whisper, a faint flush rising to the pale, weary face. 

Vane dropped the champagne glass and started back, and 
the two stood gazing at each other. And now Vane's face 
was as pale — paler than hers. 

" Good Gk)d!" at last broke from him. ** Nora— ! Here!" 

He stared at her as if he were dreaming, as if he could not. 
would not b^eve the evideaoQ of bis senses. Abu 
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iMubter rang oat in the next room. He sprang to the ooof 
ftnotomed tne key, and stood with his back to the door as if 
ha expected an attempt to carry it by assault. 

The boyish figare sank on to the sofa, and the little brown 
hands stole ap to the face. 

The movement recalled Vane's scattered senses. He went 
across the room and sat down beside her on the sofa and took 
bar hands. 

"Nora — ^Nora! Is it really you?*' he asked, hurriedly. 
** My — ^my poor girl! Great Heaven! how did you get here? 
Why did yon come? What has happened?'^ 

He pat the questions one after another rapidly, giving her 
no time to answer. Her presence alone, at this hour, bewil« 
dered, confused, stunned nim. 

8be raised her eves. 8he, too, was confused. In the midst 
d l]u8r weariness, her excitement, she felt somehow that he 
was changed — that he was different to the Vane Tempest she 
knew. His evening-dress, the white shirt-front with its gleam- 
ing diamond stud, struck her with a sense of strangeness; but 
as she raised her eyes and met his — saw the handsome face 
die knew, rememl)ered so well — ^her heart recognized him 
through the strangeness of the fashionable clothes, and a 
faint, very faint, smile flickered on her pale lips. 

" I — ^have come,'* she said, in a whispier that had nothing 
of shame in it — as little, indeed, as dwelt in the pure, innocent 
eyes. " You said you would be glad to take me if I were a 
toy, and — see!" and she looked down at her middy suit. 

Vane stared at her in amazement. He could have sprung 
up and called out aloud in his consternation and distress. 

Merciful Heaven! what should he say? — what should he do? 
Her presence in his rooms, alone, and at that hour, would 
compromise her whole life. Discovery meant absolute ruin to 
her — ruin spelled with a capital E. 

She watched his face, his eyes, and into hers a shadow of 
doubt, of trouble, came creeping. He saw it, and at once 
forced a smile — a reassuring smile. At all costs, she must 
not know what this step that she had taken must cost her; 
ahe must never know. 

" Of course,*' he said, with ghostly levity and acquiescence, 
** of course I did, and — and I meant it! And what a splendid 
boy you make, Nora!'' 

A gleam of satisfaction and pleasure at his approval lighted 
up her pale face. 

" Do I?'' she said. ** Yes, I must, for no one has guessed 
liMit I VBttUiy am. And jfou— evoi iott--did not know mGW 
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turned and called to Vane, leaning over the bal- 
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mind, footsteps sounded oatside, approached nsarer, and tbe 
handle of the door was turned. 

What should he do? Keep the door locked? If he did so, 
it was highly probable that tne excited yoimgsters would push 
it open, or at any rate clamor outside until he let them in. 

Even now they were calling him. 

'* Vane — I say. Vane!'' rose the Baby's voice, a little thick 
now with wine. ** We want you to come and sing.'' 

" Where on earth have you got to?'' came the deeper voice 
of the Junior Juggins. *' Gone to bed?" 

In despair Vane motioned to Nora, on whose face the color 
was commg and goin^. 

** Don't speak I Mind — ^not a wordl Don't open your lips!" 

Then he opened the door. Lord Wally and the Junior 
Jugrais nearly fell in face forward; the rest followed behind, 
lau^iin^. 

The laughter died away, and all stared at the figure in the 
chair. 

The Baby was the first to speak. 

" OhI I say, I beg your pardon, Vane!" he stammered, in 
his rirlish voice; ** 1 tnought you were alone." 

Vane smiled with a ghastly attempt at perfect ease; and as 
he did so his eyes wandered over the group, and found and 
met the cold, cynical ones of Senley Tyers. 

** It's all right," he said. ** A young friend of mine has 
just turned up." He lowered his voice to a confidential tone. 
** Young Ernest Mortimer got into a row on board his ship-— 
deserted, the yoimg idiot — awfully tired and knocked up." 

Lord Wally looked sympathetically at the pale face. 

** Poor young beggar!" he said. ** I say, Vane, we'd better 
clear out. It's jolly late, and he'll be glad to be guiet. II 
there is anything I can do, you know," he went on m a whia- 
per, *' my uncle's in the Admiralty — " 

"Thanks! thanks!" murmured Vane. 

He motioned to Nora to sit down again — ^for she had risen 
and stood with an exquisite blush on her cheeks — and then he 
hustled the staring group outside, and with a sigh of relief 
closed the door on her. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Vane got rid of his guests at last. The '^ boys " had 

K>ped down the stairs m the best of spirits, and laughing 

1 1 talking loudly, to the disgust of the eminent member of 

nt who lodged on tbe ground floor. Xn the hall hoti 
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Wally had turned and called to Vane, leaning over the bal- 
usters: 

''Don't forget. Vane! Ii there is anything I can do for 
your young friend at the Admiralty — " 

And Vane had nodded, and smiled, and murmured: 

''Thanks, Baby, thanks!" 

Then he went into the drawing-room and stood in the midst 
of the card-tables, and looked vacantly at the candles and the 
decanters, the wine-glasses, the cards on the floor, the cigar 
ashes in ilie trays, as a man docb \\ ho is too bewildered to see 
anything; and the momentous question. What should he do 
with her? rang in his ears and beat about his brain. 

Vane was not a drinker, but he had had his full share of 
champa^e. The evening had been a sufficiently exciting 
one; and in consequence nis mind was not overclear nor as 
active as it ordinarily was. 

And the hour was such an awful one.^ 

K it had been midday instead of four o'clock, he could have 
gone to Mrs. Porter and taken her into his confidence and 
confided Nora to her motherly care. But to go in search of 
Mrs. Porter — he had not the least idea where 3ie reposed — ^to 
wake her up from her beauty sleep and tell her what must 
seem to her, even in broad daylight, a most iniprobable and 
far-fetched story, seemed to him impossible. That was the 
word — ^impossible ! 

And suppose if, after succeeding in finding, waking and 
informing her, she declined to accept the charge of Kora? 
Women of Mrs. Porter's class are notoriously strait-laced and 
exacting in the matter of the proprieties. It was very likely 
that she would decline to afford Ifbra shelter and protection. 

All this whirled through his mind as he stood and ^azed 
round the disordered room; and at last he remembered that 
Nora was waiting for him, and in utter despair he drove the 
look of anxiety &om his face, and forcing a smile, went back 
to the room in which he had left her. 

She was still in the arm-chair. She had been leaning back 
with closed eyes, perf ectlv peaceful and serene and trustful. 
Whv should she not ber She was here at last, under his 
roof, in his clmrge, and so protected, as free from any danger 
as if she had been surrounded by a corps of the Queen's 
Guards. 

The room^ with its tasteful deoorationsy its costly hanging 
aad luxurious furniture, had amused her \ i filled her wi 
it surprise. She had never beCovd 
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ment. Bat its beaniy and luxnry did not distress her witli 
any sense of inferiority. She was perfectly at ease. 

She opened her eyes^ and greetea his re-entrance with a&mt 
simle. 

He smiled back in response, and went and seated himself 
beside her. 

"They are all gone, Nora/' he said; and added, men- 
tally, '* Thank Godl" 

She opened her eyes gravely. 

" I am afraid yon sent them away because I came,^' she 
said. **Iam sorry. Will they be angry? Were they great 
friends of yours? Some of them looked nice.'' 

" Not all,'' he said, with a smile. 
I She thought a moment. 

^ ** I liked the young one — ^the one with the soft voice, like a 
girl's." 

" The Baby," he said; " and which of them didn't yon 
Eke?" he adaed, talking for the sake of talking, and to get 
himself accustomed to her presence. 

After a second or two she said : 
' "I don't know any of them, to take a dislike. Who was 
the one that looked at me so— so " — she hunted for a word-^ 
*' as if he were angry?" 

Vane pondered a moment. 

" Oh, you mean Senley Tyers," he said. " He was not 
angry. He is a great friend of mine, and I hope you will like 

" I will, if he is a friend of yours," she said, as a matter of 
course. 

Then he plunged head-first at the question that had to be 
put, though ne postponed it for a moment. 

" And now tell me, Nora, how — ^how you happened to 
come here?" 

Her color rose for a moment and her eyes drooped, but only 
for a moment; the next she raised them to his with a frank^ 
sweet sadness. 

** My aunt was going to leave the Caldron," she said. 
*^ She was going to take me away from England forever. We 
were to go to Australia." She paused as ii she considered she 
had fully answered his question; but seeing by the expression 
of his face that he was still waiting, she went on in a low 
voice: ^^ I did not want to go. She would not have let me 
gta^ there alone; and so — and so — I left her and came away.'* 

Vane nodded encour^ngly. 
^^ Yon oame awav? x esj; go o%'\ 
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in her musical voice she recounted the ma^oier in which she 
bad reached Trelome and counterfeited a wreck; and Vane 
found it impossible to repress an exclamation of amazement. 

" Why, you must have the pluck of a man, Nora!^* 

She smiled as if he had accorded her high praise, and lean- 
ing back, went on with her stoiy. 

^' I walked all that night, ana in the morning went to sleep 
in alinney/^ 
, ** What's that?'' 

" A kind of stable in a field where they keep hay for the 
horses to eat in the winter. And in the afternoon I went on 
again, and walked till I reached Yideford." 

" Why, how many miles was that?'' Vane inquired. 

She shook her head. 

" I don't know. At Yideford I went into a shop where 
they sell clothes, and asked them to sell me a suit — this I've 
got on;" and she looked down at her serge suit with innocent 
satisfaction. " I said that it was for my brother, who was 
about my size. Then I bought a pair of scissors and cut off 
my hair." She laughed slightly, and put her hands through 
the short curls. '* It was rather hard to do, because, you see, 
I only had a small pocket glass." 

" Good heavens!" gasped Vane, ** how could you do it- 
all that lovely hair?" 

She looked at him with grave surprise. 

" Are you sorry? What does it matter? Besides, I was 
obliged to. Boys don't wear hair below their waists, you 
know." 

** I know," he answered. *' But it was an awful pity- 
awful!" 

" I'm sorry you're sorry," she said, reflectingly; ** but it 
couldn't be helped; and I don't see that it matters." 

He looked at her with wondering surprise. It was evident 
that she was quite unconscious of her great beauty, that there 
was not even the proverbial ounce of vanity in her composi- 
tion. 

'' Well?" 

" Well," she went on, with a little sigh, " at Yideford I 
meant to take the train for London; but when I got into the 
station I saw two women standing in front of a bnl posted on 
the wall, and talking about it. I went and looked at it; but 
I couldn't read, you know, and I was turning away when I 
heurd one of the women say: * Poor girl! So young, too, I 
wonder whether they've fouiod her?' And I asked her what 
tfae bill was abonk'^ 
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She panaed a moment^ then raised her ejefl to hi& 

** It was about me. It was a bill telling about the wreok cA 

ttie boat^ and offering fiye pounds rewam to any one who'd 

find me in the sea-niead, of course I** 
Vane shuddered, and touched her hand, as if to convince 

himself that she really was alive. 

** When I heard that, I was somehow afraid to go and ask 
for a ticket. I thought, perhaps, that the bill described mo, 
and the man who sold the tickets would know mo. And so 
I went out of the sation, and made up my mind to walk all 
the way — at any rate, nearly all the way.'^ 

** My poor Nora!'* Vane murmured. 

His sympathy was exquisitely sweet to her. She smiled up 
at him. 

" It was nothing,*' she said. ** I can walk all day without 
feeling tired. But I rested nearly all the day and walked at 
night Not that I need have been afraid, because when I left 
the Gomish towns the bills stopped; but somehow I felt 
stomge in my new things.'' 

She laughed softly. 

** It was quite a week before I felt quite a boy/* 

** And you were walking all that time?'' 
! She nodded. 

' •* Yes. Why do you pity me? It was not bad; and all the 
time I told myself that I was free, and that every mile brought 
me nearer to — " She was going to say *' you," but said, m- 
Stead, ** London." 

" And where did you take the train?" he asked* 

She thought a moment. 

" I forget. But it was still a lone way off; and I got into 
the wrong train, because I didn't lixe to ask too many ques- 
tions. But a lady was very kind to me." 

She stopped and looked thoughtfully at him. 
' " All the women were kind to me," she said. ** They 
never used to be. Why was that?" 

Vane laughed. 

** You forget that they took you for a boy," he said. " Any 
woman would be kind to sucn a handsome — I mean such a 
lonely boy as you were." 

" I see," she said. " The lady asked me where I had como 
from and where I was going, and I told her that I had come 
from mv ip at Plymouth, mi that I wasgoq^toiav brottMr 

Low I. ^ 
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** I wish to Heaven you were, my dear child,^' he mur- 
mured, maudibly. 

What did you say?'* she inquired. 

Nothing — nothing/* he said. " At least, I said ' so yoQ 
were;* for you regard me as a brother, Nora.'* 

A smile glorified her lovely face, and her eyes beamed upon 
him gratefully. 

** 1 thought that you would say that,*' she murmured, al- 
most sung, indeed. " I kept saying that to myself all the 
way, whenever I felt lonely and low-spirited. I knew you 
meant what you said when you told me how glad you would 
be if you could take me to tiondon, and how you would take 
me if only I were a boy instead of a girl.'* 

Vane nodded. His brain was whirling. That such light 
words, so lightly spoken, should have borne such fruit! 

" Well?" 

*' Well — ^where was I?*' she laughed, softly. " Oh, cominff 
in the train. Well, I got to London, Mid oh, how fr^htened 
I was! 1 felt as if all the houses were going to fall on top 
of me, or come crushing in on me. It is a dreadful place to 
Bee for the first time, and to be alone in;*' and she caught 
her breath. *' The horses and the big carriages, and the crowds 
and crowds of people. Yes, it was all true that you told me. 
I wonder — I do wonder how people can live and breathe, and 
why they don't go to some place where there is more room. 
Yes, I was so amazed at nrst that I walked into the wrong 
part of the town. I might have known that, because the 
streets were so ugly, and me houses and the people were so 
dirty and noisy; and I might have been sure that, though you 
were poor, you wouldn't hve in such a place as that, or among 
such people.'* 

She paused a moment and looked round the room, then 
turned her lovely eyes on him. 

^^ Are you so poor? This room is such a beautiful one^ and 
all the tmngs must have cost a great deal of money.*' 

Vane laughed uneasily. 

" Well, mey're not really mine,*' he said — " not all of 
them, at least. I only rent them. And I*m not so poor new, 
Nora.** 

^^ I*m glad of that,*' she said, simply. ^' Not that it would 
matter, because I've got plenty of money." 

" Oh!** he said. 

" Yes," she went on, gravely; " atmt gave me some— quite 
a lot. See," she drew out a new leather purse, and opening 
i^ displayed tbe coateiita. ^* It's all my owar-iug retj owiy 
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Bhe said sou So that you need not be poor any longer. WHI 

you take it?" i 

He forced back the smile; it did not cost him much of bm 
effort^ for Heaven knows he felt very^ very far from smiles or 
laughter. 

" You^d better keep it for the present, against a rainy desf, 
Nora,*' he said. " Besides, I've got some money left" 

He took the shilling from its warm hiding-place and held 
it up. 

Her eyes flowed, and she drew a long breath. 

** Yes," me murmured. " I knew you would keep it.'* 

She watched him put it back with an exquisite satisfactkm^ 
and then went on with her recitaL 

** I found the way at last, after I^d thought that I should 
never get here; then I was afraid to knock. The houses 
seemed in such a grand street, and it was so late; and I was 
just thinking of walking about for the rest of the night — " 

'^ Great Heaven r' he murmured, as he thought of the 
dangers of the London streets at midnight. 

It was difficult for him to realize, even now, that she was 
playing a man's part, and that eveiy one would have taken 
ner for a boy tramp. 

— " But just as 1 was turning away a gentleman opened the 
door. He was dressed like those other gentlemen who went 
aw^ just now, but he was smoking a short clay pipe—" 

Vane laughed. It must have been Porter, snatching a few 
whiffs of nis favorite pipe in the open air. 

— " And I plucked up courage and asked him if he knew 
you. He stared at me at first— stared at me so hard that I 
was afraid that he saw that I was only a girl; but presently he 
asked me to come up here " — she drew another long breath— 
** and here I am at fast — at last!" 

** Yes; here you are at last," said Vane, idiotically, as he 
felt. He got up and poured her out another glass of wine, 
tind got her some biscuits and cake. *' Now you must eat 
and mink, while I think a minute or two, Nora," he said. 

Then, while she made a pretense of eating imd sipped tha 
wine, he said: 

" And you are not sorry you came?" 

It was a dangerous, a cruel question, and he would have 
recalled it when ne saw the sudden pallor ot her face and the 
startled look in her eves. 

"Sorrv!" fihe echoed. "Are — ^are you?" She set tho 
lown she spoke. 

r miade haste to msw&h **IwaBthimb> 
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lag of your atmt, and whether — whether you won't want to go 
back to her after — after a time/^ 

She shook her head and looked at him with frank sadness. 

" No. Why should I? She never cared for me — ^never/* 

" No?" said Vane, " not cared— P' 

** No,*' she said, almost inaudibly. " I wp.3 always like a 
burden to her. When I left I wanted to kiss her — '* She 
stopped. " No: she never cared for me. I think she is glad 
I am gone. Not that I'm dead; I don't say thaf She 
paused a moment. " I can't go back,'* she went on. ** I 
am dead— dead. Don't you understand? Everybody thinks 
that the boat upset and that I was drowned. *' 

" I see," said Vane, suppressing a sigh and a groan. He 
tiad thought that she might have expressed some sorrow and 
regret on her aunt's account — some faint desire to return to 
her; and if she had done so, he had been prepared to jump 



up, call a cab, whirl her to the station, and take her back. 
*^Well, then, it's settled that you won't — can't — so back, 
and — ^and there's an end of it. And now I must mink out 



the whole business. " 

" Yes?" she said, placidly. " No, I couldn't go back; and 
even if I were still ahve, why should I so back — mat is, if you 
«till want to have me with you?" and she let her eyes rest 
epon him with sweet gravity and perfect iimocence. 

" Yes, yes; of course," said Vane. " But look here, yoa 
must be tired to death. You must go and get some rest; and 
to-morrow — that is, later on to-day " — and he laughed— 
'^ while we are at breakfast, you ana I will plan it all out. 
Yes, that's the best thing to do." 

He lighted a candle and nodded toward the door of the 
smaller bedroom — ^it was divided from his by the lobby — and 
tossed her the key. " You get a good night's sleep. I'll tell 
them not to call you till— oh, tUl midaay. Oood-night, or 
rather, good-morning." 

^' Oood-night," she said. '' I shall sleep— oh, I shall sleep 
lor days if some one does not wake me I" 



CHAPTER XVIL 

Nora went into her room and locked the door. She was 
Tery tured, but filled with a peaceful happiness which aha 
neither understood nor tried to understand— only felt. 

She looked round the small apartment, with pleased aston* 
ishment at its daintiness. It was prettier even than the room 
•hi liad ]u8t left; and never had she even imaged anjthiiJig 
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•0 luxarionB as fche f umitore of satinwood^ and the delict 
china and glass^ the gracefully draped bed. 

Her heart went out in gratitude to the big " brother '' who 
had so completely fulfilled his word; and her last thought 
was of him as she fell into the deep, profound sleep of phys- 
ical and mental exhaustion. 

As for Vane, he went to his room and paced up and down^ 
tiding to realize that she was actually there and in his care, 
and, harder task still, endeavoring to hit upon some plan 
whereby he could save her from the consequences of the awful 
step which, in her perfect innocence ana ignorance, she had 
taken. 

That he should take her to any one now was simply im« 

Eossible. No; the die was cast, ana he and she had to abide 
y the result. 

Would it be possible, he asked himself, to carry on the de- 
ception — ^for a time, at any rate — until he could devise some 
scheme by which he could either reritore her to her aunt or 
place her in the care of some respectable woman? 

He recalled all the stories he had ever heard or read of 
women .who had passed themselves off for men, and, to his 
comfort, remembered that there were proved instances in which 
women had lived through a long life disguised as men. Why 
should not Nora be able to retain her assumed character for, 
say, a week or two longer? 

Indeed, there was, so fai* as he could see, no other course 
for them than to keep up the deception. After all, who would 
euspect her? He himself had not detected her, though he 
knew her so well, and had been thinking of her only an hour 
or so before. Besides, now he came to think of it, he had al- 
ready committed himself. He had introduced her to Wally 
and the rest, and told some cock-and-bull story of her having 
deserted. What was it he had told them? he asked himself, 
v/ith his hand to his brow. 

Never in all his life had he been in such a scrape as this, and 
he had been plunged, into it — and drawn her into it — by a few 
careless, thoughtless words. 

He threw himself on to the bed in his clothes, and tried to 
sleep, but without success, and he lay thinking and worrying 
until he heard Porter come into the bath-room with the water. 
He hastily undressed himself and called, and that eminently 
respectable individual came in looking as fresh as if he had 
▼etired to rest at ten o^clock instead of five. 

'^ What time is it?" asked Yane. *^ 1 forgot to wind up nil 
Vfaitoh last mgltxL'^ 
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I^reer oM ndt smile as he rej^ed: 

** Half past ten, sir.*^ 

** Eight," said Vane, with a ghastly attempt at cheerfulness 
and ease. " I^il get up at once. On, by the way," he went 
on, carelessly, ** mat young gentleman who turned up last 
night is a cousin — a distant cousin-— of mine." 

" Yes, sir," said Porter, unsuspiciously; and yet Vane, with 
the guilty conscience, fancied that the man looked at him 
queerly. 

" Yes; the young beggar has been getting into a scrape, and 
— er — ^well, has got to Sep out of the way for a time. Under- 
stand?" 

" Yes, sir," said Porter, blandly. He was quite accustomed 
to young gentlemen who found it necessary to keep out of the 
way for long or short periods. *^ Oh, yes, sir." 

^' Just so," said Vane. **So you need not say anything 
about his being here." 

** Is he here, sir?" asked Porter, with faint surprise. 

Vane nodded carelessly, and simulated a yawn. 

*^ Yes; in the other room. Don't wake him. I'll call him 
presently. He was tired out last nWit, and dead beat." 

** Very good, sir," said Porter. ** He did look rather knocked 
np. I was taken quite aback to see him standing there at 
that time of night and asking for you." 

^' Yes," said Vane. ** He's a — a nice boy; quiet and gen- 
tlemanly, and won't give you or Mrs. Porter any trouble; in 
fact, he's rather — er — ^nervous and timid for a boy." 

" He isn't a Tempest, I suppose, sir?" remarked Porter, 
quite respectfully, but as if the question followed naturallj 
upon Vane's description of his course. 

'^ No," said poor Vane. " Oh, no; he's a Mortimer.'* 

Porter thought a moment He knew all the ramifications 
of the Westleigh and Tempest families, and could not for the 
moment recall the Mortimer branch. 

'' My great-aunt Emilia married the second cousin of a 
Mortimer," said Vane, desperately. 

*' Quite so, sir," said Porter, perfectly satisfied. " I see, 
sir.'- 

" I'm very glad you do," thought Vane; " and I only hope 
every one else will. Great Heaven! what a life of deception, 
suspicion, doubt, and anxiety lay before him! 

He had his bath and dressed as quickly as possible; and if 
Porter though hiia rather more absent-mmded and silent than 
usual, no doubt that experienced servitor attributed it to tbo 
qgars «id champaj;na». 
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** Shall 1 serve breakfast for two, or wait* sirr*' said Po> 
ter, as he was about to leave the room. 

' ** Two. Look here. Porter, I dare say my consin will b^ 
rather nervous this morning, so you'd iJetter put the breaks 
fast in and leave us* He may want to talk to me. Undcr- 
itandP' 

" Quite 80, sir,'* assented Porter, and departed. 

Feclinff like a conspirator in a modem French comedy, Vane 
went to Nora's door and knocked. 

Ko answer came, and a wild idea shot through him that 
perhaps she had, in the still watches of the night, realized 
what she had done and taken flight. 

The though ought, under the circumstances, to have been 
almost a welcome one; but somehow it was not, and It sent 
sai unpleasant thrill through him. 

He knocked again, and ne was conscious of a distinct sense 
of relief as her low, clear voice answered the summons. 

" Are you quite rested?" he asked. " If so, you might 
get up; but do as you please." 

He made his voice as li^ht and careless as he could; but he 
might have spared himself any anxiety, for there was no feel- 
ing of fear or ny sort of embarrassment in her mind. 

She woke from the deep sleep with the exquisite refresh* 
ment of youth and perfect health; and when she entered the 
sitting-room there were no traces of last night's wearineea in 
her face, and her eyes met his with the serenity of a mind at 
peace and full of quiet happiness. 

Vane took her hand and shook it in a manly fashion; ha 
IT'ist learn at once to treat her as a boy. 

•* Slept well?" he asked, with an encouraging smile. 

She smiled back at him. 

" I don't know; I don't remember. I did not wake until 
you called." 

" That's all right," he said, cheerfully. ** And now sit 
down and make a good breakfast. I'm afraid you won't find 
the fish as good as that you have been used to; but then, iL's 
a long way to the sea, you know." 

She sat down and glanced — but not with the stare of vulgar- 
ity — at the silver dishes and pretty china, and Vane helped her 
to some fish, and filled her coffee cup. Then he looked at 
ber with veiled curiosity, and trying to forgjet her sex, asked 
himself what chance of success attended their deception. 

For a certainty, a brunette is more likely to pass for a bov 

fiian is ft blonde; and Nora's dark hair, colorless face, black 

#Vet»rQW9» aod long lashes, helped i^« But the dear-cotXert^ 
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nres, the delicately curved lips and small^ well-ediapea nose# 
were against hsr. 

She looked the prettiest boy that ever was seen; but still he 
thought she might pass. And he reminded himself that in- 
deed she had already passed unsuspected^ or at least imde* 
tected^ for some time. 

" Now, look here, Nora,'* he began; then he stopped, with 
a laugh that was nearly a groan. " There you are 1 To com- 
mence with, I mustn't call you * Nora;' in fact, I must — ^we 
must both— forget that you are, or ever were, * Nora.' " 

** Yes," she said, easily. ** It is not so very difficult I 
had almost forgotten it So will you;" and she nodded en- 
couragingly. 

" Oh, Lord! I hope so!" he said, under his breath. Then 
he went on aloud: *^ Well, I've thought it all out, and here is 
our plan of operations. Last night, you know, when those 
fellows came in and found you, I said that you were my cousiii 
^•"COusin, Can you remember?" 

** Yes," she said, dutifully — *' your cousin." 
" Eight And your name, I told them, was Ernest — ^Ed- 
mund — Good heavens! Which was it I told them, do yoa 
remember?" 
She shook her head. 

" No," she replied, placidly; " I don't I don't think I 
heard; I was so tired and — and confused, you see." 
Vane cudgeled his brains, but could not remember. 
** Which name would jou prefer?" and he laughed; but 
there was not much merriment in the laugh. 

" Whichever you like best," she responded, with a com- 
plete abnegation of her will to his which touched him. " They 
are both pretty." 

" Well, we'll say ' Ernest,' and stick to it," he said— 
** Ernest Mortimer. You won't forget that: Ernest Morti- 
mer! You are a distant cousin of mine, and you have got 
into a scrape. Oh! look here; it won't do to say that you 
were in the navy, because people could make inquiries and 
put awkward questions. You must have been in the mercan* 
lile marine. See, Nora — I mean, Ernest?" 

She incl Jied her head and smiled. 
^ '^ Yes^ I see^" her beautiful eyes fixed on him with rapt 
iitentness. 

'' If an one asks you any questions — as to the name of 
your ship, and so on — ^why— oh, well, you can put them ofL 
We'll call the ship the ^ Neptune.' There mam be at 
knadred vesaeU called by that name.^' 
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** Yes/* sho assented, ripping her coffee; and 9B sue dia w^ 
he noticed that she sat at table and eat and drank with the 
unexpected refinement of manner and gesture which had so 
surprised him at the cottage on the cliff. 

ller every movement was unconsciously and naturally grace- 
ful. Anyhow, he would have no difficulty in passing her off 
a3 a gentleman. 

" As to your parents/' he went on, ** you can say that they 
are dead.'* 

** Th«y are/' she put in, gravely. 

^' And if any one asks you what the exact relationship is be» 
tween us, you must say you don't know. ^' 

A gleam of wit lighted up her eyes and her lip curved. 

** That will be true, anyway," she said. 

Vane laughed more freely than he had hoped to laugh that 
morning. 

" Yes; but I'm afraid that will be the only truthful item 
in the catalogue. Never mind; we must stick to it. It's the 
only thing to do when you are in a scrape — I mean, when you 
are in a comer like this. But this isn^t all. You have got to 
remember — and so have I — that you are my cousin Ernest 
Mortimer. I mustn't treat you with even decent politenesg. 
That's the hard portion of my part. Nor — I mean, Ernest/' 

She laughed. 

** You will soon learn it," she remarked lightly. 

" I don't know," he said, shaking his head. " I shall want 
to open the door for you when you go out of the room, and 
hand you a chair, and pass things to you, and all that." 

" And it's I who ought to do these things for you, I sup- 
pose?" she said. " I'm so much younger than you, and look 
younger still in these clothes. I must call you * sir,' I sup« 
pose?" 

*' Good heavens — ^no!" he said, quickly. " You must call 
me 'Vane.'" 

She colored — for the first time — and murmured the name, 
under her breath, almost shyly. 

'* That won't do!" he commented, energetically. " Try it 
again, out louder, two or three times." 

She managed to make it sound natural and unforced at last, 
and Vane nodded approvingly, and sat thoughtfully silent for 
a moment or two. There were so many forms of manner and 
behavior to be considered! 

** You^U have to learn to lean against things— the mantel- 

ce and furniture and that," he said, presenUy^ '^ and ataaii 

bli your hands in your coat-pocket8»'' 
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•• t know/* she said, with a smile; ** I've learned that I've 
seen the boys and men do it. Look!" She got up and a&. 
flumed the attitude peculiar to youths of her age, and Vane 
stared at her with surprised approval. 

** By George, Nor— confound it! — Ernest, you are a bom 
actress — actor! Oh, great goodness! I shall never remem- 
ber!" and he half laughed and half groaned. " I suppose 
you can't smoke?" he mquired, eagerly. '* If you could do 
that — " He stopped. 

She colored slightly. 

** I thought of that, and — and I did try a cigarette, but I 
didn't like it" 

She made a charming grimace. 

"No, no," said Vane, hastily, moved by a compulsion 
which he did not understand. " We'll do witKout that. After 
all, some boys don't smoke, though I'm hanged if I know 
^em," he added. " And look here — about dothes?" He 
tugged at his mustache. " You'll have to get some. We'll 
go and buy 'em this morning. It will be something to do.'* 

** Yes,' she said, obediently. Then she thought a mo- 
ment. " I shall only want plain, rough clothes to work in." 

" To work in?" he echoed, inquiringly. 

" Yes," she said; '* I am going to work, am I not? I — ^I 
couldn't live here without work." She looked down gravely. 
** I couldn't be a burden on you as — as I was upon my aunt 
I can work like the other boys down at the quay or on board 
a ship." 

Vane felt as if he must jump up and yelL He kept his 
countenance by a great effort. 

** Oh, that's all right," he said. " We'll see about that 
presently. At present we've got to mind our eye and keep 
our hair on." 

^^ I've cut mine off," she said^ in delicious ignorance of the 
piece of slang. 

Vane laughed. 

" I meant that we've got to keep cool and take care we're 
not detected. We'll see about the work and all that pres- 
ently. You've got plenty of money, you know." 

** Oh, yes!" she said, contentedly, as if she had a thousand 
pounds m her purse instead of a few pounds. 

" Very well," said Vane. " Then we'll start now. Now, 
I'm going to ring the bell, and it will fetch up Mrs. Porter— 
that's the woman of the house. Don't blush, and — andj for 
Heaven's sake, look as much like a boy as you Oio*'' 

Sbe looii:ed at him ji^ravely* — ' 
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'' Ycm forget that I have been practicing, tnat I am nsefi to 
it/^ she said. 

He rang, and Mrs. Porter entered. The good woman looked 
with natural but respectful curiositjr at the slim figure stand- 
hig by the mantel-shelf, and was evidently somewhat startled 
by the handsome, delicately cut face. 

Vane laid his hand upon Nora's shoulder in a free-and-easy 
way. 

* This is my cousin, Mr. Ernest Mortimer, Mrs. Porter,' 
he said, carelessly. ** He is going to stay with me for a time; 
but I dare say Porter told you." 

** Yes, sir, * said Mrs. Porter, with something between a bob 
and a courtesy. ^^ We'll do our best to make you comfortable>^ 
sir.'' 

" Thank you,*' said Nora, gravely. 

Mrs. Porter was struck by the musical tones of the voices 
but not suspicious; for her all the Tempests had musical 
voices, and this young lad was a connection of Mr. Vane. 

" Send round for the dog-cart,'* said Vane. " We shall bo 
home to dinner." 

The dog-cart came round, and Nora managed to hide her 
gurprise and delight at the beauty of the turn-out. Vane sent 
the groom away, lest a man sitting close behind them should 
hear him call Nora by her right name, as he was sure to do 
once or twice at least that morning, and they started. 

Nora looked about her with infinite amazement and pleasure. 

*' How grand, how beautiful it is!" she murmured, softly, 
as they drove past the park and into Bond Street. ^' Now I 
Jmow why people always talk of London as something wonder- 
ful. And what a beautiful horse! Do you rent that and tho 
carriage, too, Mr. — I mean. Vane?" 

Vane laughed shortly. 

I **No. They're mine. I'm glad you like them, Ernest. 

'Go on talking about anything, and get used to calling nio 

Vane; and — and look here, Nora — confound it! — Ernctitp 

couldn't you manage to make your voice a little more gruil 

and like a man's?" 

" I'll try," she said. " But that young gentleman I saw 
last night had a voice as soft as mine." 

" Wally? Well, so he has," said Vane, slightly confomided. 
** That's why they call him the Baby — that and his girlish 
looks. By George! you'll cut the Baby out," and he laughed. 

He drove to a hosier's — not his own — and ordered a stock 
0f tilings sufidcient for at least six lads, disregarding her whis- 
feied remonstrances; then to a boot-maker% agam not liit 
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^ffTu^f and purchased boots and evening-shoes; and lastl}'^ to a 
ready-made tailor's — ^he would have taken her to Poole's or 
Johnson's, but dared not risk it — where he purchased a tweed 
morning suit, and one for evening wear, a velvet smoking- 
coat, etc., etc. ; for he couldn't keep his " cousin " shut up ui 
the rooms in Mount Street; he would have to take him about. 

" Why, I shall never wear all these things; and they ar-^ 
much too grand and beautiful!" Nora exclaimed, as they gor 
into the dog-cart again. " Besides, they are are not fit to work 
in." 

" All right," he said, with a sigh of relief, for the morn- 
ing's work had not been without danger. " Don't you worry 
yourself about it, there's a dear girl — I mean, boy. And 
now, I think we'll have a spin tiJough the park. Thank 
goodness everybody's out of town, and we're not likely to be 
seen; though I want you to get used to meeting people and 
talking to them." 

She leaned back and looked about her with placid serenity. 
It was evident that she did not diare his anxiety. Why should 
ahe be anxious? Was she not with him, sitting beside him, 
within sight of his face, within hearing of his voice? Why, 
she could touch his sleeve by just stretching out her hand, an4 
without his knowing it! 

He glanced at her face presently, and its expression struck 
him. 

** Are you happy. Nor — Ernest?" he asked. 

She turned her eyes upon him and smiled, but said not a 
word. 

In this mood they were nearing the Albert Gate, when sud- 
denly Vane uttered an exclamation of annoyance and anxiety. 

Nora looked up at him, and following the direction of hia 
eyes, saw a carriage — a mail phaeton— coming toward them. 
A lady was driving; a couple of grooms sat bemnd with folded 
arms. 

The lady had the most beautiful face Nora had ever seen, 
and she felt her eyes riveted to it; but, notwithstanding, she 
still could see Vane gnawing at his mustache and hear him 
growling under his breath. 

" Wmit is the matter?" she asked in a low voice. 

" Ehl Oh! here comes a friend of mine," he said; " and 
— and she's about as sharp as they make 'em. Look here; I 
don't want to make you nervous, but for goodness' sake be 
careful, that's a dear girl. Perhaps she'll turn off to the 
rieht, or won't see us. I hope to Heaven she won't!" 

oQt even as he breathed the prayer, Nora saw the lady loo^ 
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their w^y — saw the exquisitely lovely face chance, lighten, 
BofteD, as it were, and a slow, glorious smile brighten in her 
eyes. 

The smile, the transformation of expression, shot through 
Kora^s heart like a dagger sti.b, though why she oould not 
Have told. 

" She has seen us," she whispered. 

Vane nodded. 

* * Confound it I — yes. ' ' 

Nora braced herself together. 

" Don't be friffhtened,^' she said in a low, calm voice, ** I 
will take care. Tell me her name." 

Vane had only just time to mutter, ** Florence Heathcotel'' 
before Lady Florence brought the splendid bays to a stand- 
still beside the dog-cart. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Lady FLOREKOfi had drawn her horses up close enough to 
enable her to offer her hand to Vane; and iTora noticed with 
a woman's quick eye how small and exquisitely gloved the 
hand was. 

" How do you do. Lady Florence?" said Vane, with the 
forced cheerfulness and ease which we all put on when we 
wish to conceal an embarrassment. ** I didn t know you were 
In town. Weren't you going to Eastlake?" 

Eastlake was one of Lord Warlock's country places, and at 
this time of the year was generally occupied by a large shoot- 
ing-party. 

'* We were to have gone," replied Lady Florence, ** but 
papa is kept in London by some stupid political business. And 
why are you still in town?" 

The expression of pleased surprise which had lighted up her 
face at sight of Vane had disappeared by this time, and she 
wore the look of calm hauteur and self-possession which ordi- 
narily distinguished her. 

Vane lauffhed. 

" Oh, I don^t knowl" he said. '* Haven't made up my 
mind which place to go to yet. Dare say I shall be off some- 
where presently. What a jolly day! more like summer than 
autumn, isn't it? The horses look well." 

While he had been speaking. Lady Florence had let her 
glance r upon Nora, who sat silent and with downcast eyes. 

** Y ' \ )nted Lady Florence. There w8J8 a pause. Tneu 
i: '' 41 Te nothiuif better to do, perhaps yoo wiU 
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ecHne and dine with papa to-niffht. He will be very gratefuL 
We shall be quite alone. You Know he has had a slight attack 
ofgouf 

^ So sorry I^' said Vane. " Thanks, I shall be very pleased.*' 
The horses began to fidget, and he seized the excuse to add: 
** I mustn't keep you. The wind is cold, for all the sun- 
shine.'^ 

She gathered up the reins and nodded; then she bent for» 
tmrd and asked in a low voice: 

" Who is that with you?'' 

Vane leaned forward also. 

" A — sort of cousin of mine," he said — ** a very distant 
one. Don't think you ever heard of him. His name's Ernest 
Mortimer. He is stajing with me. " 

She shook her head slightly as she glanced at Nora. 

** Ernest Mortimer? No. What a handsome boy he isP' 

** Isn't he?" said Vane, with a forced smile. " Don't let 
turn hear you say so, though, for he's a — ^a nice^ modest boy 
at present— rather too shy, in fact." 

Lady Florence smiled. 

" Introduce him to me,'* she said, in the same low voice. 

Vane turned to Nora. 

**My cousin, Mr. Mortimer, Lady Florence,*' he said; 
•*Lady Florence Heathcote, Ernest." 

Lady Florence inclined her head slightly, and Nora bowed. 
As she did so she lifted her great eyes to the beautiful face, 
and met Lady Florence's scrutiny with admirable calmness and 
presence of mind. 

Lady Florence was surprised by the beauty of the face into 
something more than slight surprise. 

" We rfiall be very pleased if you will come with Mr. Tern* 
pest to-night, Mr. Mortimer," she said. 

Nora did not know whether Vane would wish her to accept 
or refuse, and glanced at him with a faint embarrassment and 
hesitated. 

Vane tried to think of some excuse; but, as is generally the 
ease, none would present itself. 

*' Oh, thanks!'^ he said. " Ernest would be very glad, I 
know; but — ^well, the fact is, he came up rather imexpe^tedlyt 
and — Did vou bring a dress suit with you, Ernest?'' 

Nora shook her head. 

Ladv Florence smiled. 

^' That does not matter," she said, graciously. ^* PleMS 
acme,'" and she touched the horses wuli tbe hoty^wadki 
^fbip, and they started forwaii^ 
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Vane^ tugging at his mustache^ looked affcer h«>i*. 

" Well, we are in for it now!'* he exclaimed, with latbef 
an uneasy mad anxious laugh. 

** Why did you let me go?'* murmured Nora. ** I need not 
go now, need I?'* 

Vane shook his head. 

** My dear girl, you don't know what a sacred thing a din* 
ner engagement is. There's no excuse for breaking it, miless 
you've a serious illness, and " — he glanced at her half com* 
ically, half admiringly — '*you look in the most perfect 
health. I hoped the want of a dress suit would save us; but I 
might have known that Lady Florence wouldn't care a jot for 
that" 

Nora was silent for a minute or two as they drove along; 
then she said: 

** That was a very beautiful lady.'* 

Vane nodded rather absently. He was wondering whether 
it would be possible for Nora to go through the ordeal before 
tbem without revealing her sex. 

" Yes — oh, yes," he said; ** she is one of our belles.*' 

*' Belles?" said Nora, doubtfuDy. ** Oh, yes; I thmk I 
know what that means. And she is a very old friend iC 
yours?" 

Vane nodded a^ain. 

** Yes," he saia; " and Fm sure she'll be a friend of yoms 
if — " He paused. ^^ I did think of letting her into our 
aecret." 

The sudden expression of fear and repudiation of the idea 
irtiich Hew into Nora's face caused him to break off. 

•* No — ^no!" she breathed. 

** All right," he said, soothingly. " It was only an idea» 
and didn't last for more than a moment. I saw that it 
wouldn't do. We mustn't take any one into our confulence^ 
j'a, Ernest?" 

** No— no!" she said again. 

*' And ^ou mustn't be nervous to-night,*' Vane went oil 
" There will only be Lord Warlock and Lady Florence.*' 

" Who is Lord Warlock?" asked Nora. 

** Her father. He is an earl." 

** And what must I call him?" she inquired. ** Tell mt 
what I am to do, and I will remember, xou know I never 
forget anything." 

" I know. Well, you must call him * Lord Warlock ' — not 
* my lord,* or ^ earl;' and Lady Florence you must addroBBM 
f Lady Florence *-»not ^ I^^ioience Hedthcote.* S^tf?,^ 
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ivora noddeu, ner eyes fixed intentljr before her. " 

'^^ Anything else? Tell me everythmg you can think of. I 
shall not be nervous or afraid. Why snould I be? No one 
has found me out as yet, and they shall not.** 

She set her teeth hard, and frowned up at him in a manner 
that made Vane smile. 

" Let me see. Oh, when Lady Florence rises, after dinner, 
you must open the door for her; and whenever she leaves tho 
room you must, if you are near, open the door.^' He thought 
for a moment. " Oh, and don't forsjet to get up from your 
chair, if she is standing; and be polite to her,l)ut not too 
polite. It's rather difficult to make it plain, you see." 

** I shall soon learn," she said; " I snail watch you.*' 

•* That's right,*' said Vane, encouragingly, though she did 
not seem to need encouraging. ** By the way, muAt would 
you do if we were found out?'* 

She was silent a moment, then she said very quietly: 

** I don't know yet; I will think." 

Vane had been driving about rather aimlessly, and presently 
found himself at the top of Piccadillv, and opposite the Oav« 
aliers' Club. He was about to touch up the horse and hurry 
past, when two or three men came do^vn the steps of that build- 
ing. Among them was Lord Wally, and at sight oi tlie dog- 
cart he held up his hand and came toward it. Vane pullai 
np, and tried to look pleasantly unconcerned, but managed to 
whisper, " Take care '* to Nora. 

" Halloo, old chappie,** said the Baby; " awfully clad to 
see you. How are you this morning? Have you heard about 
the row we got into last night, after we left you? Come inside, 
and 1*11 tell you. How do you do?** he nodded in his pleasant, 

ienial way to Nora. ** We must put you down for Cavaliers*, 
[ortimer. Take it all round, it*s the best and liveliest club in 
London; isn't it. Vane? Come on, both of you. Don't tell 
me you don't want a drink. You both look parched. Dacro 
will stand a bottle of Pommery; won't you, Dacre? You caa 
afford a whole case after last night.'* 

Sir Clement Dacre and Lord Clenhani had sauntered up by 
this time, and had exchanged greetings. Vane could see that 
they were all looking with polite curiosity at Nora, and ho 
would have liked to have fled from them; but reflected that 
he could not always take refuge in flight, and with an internal 
groan tossed the reins to Lord Clenham's groom and got 
down. He was just in the act of turning and onerin^ his hmi 
to Nora, but she was evidently more self-possessed than he^ 
iod molt, olearlj realized tbQ aitoation^ for ebe^ sprung fnm 
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the cart^ and Backing ono hand in her jackei-pooket> foIIow«d 
bim without an observable tremor. 

They went up the steps and into the hall, and Lord Wally 
advanced to the visitors^ book, which lay on a side-table. 

** Just put your name down, will you, Mortimer?'* he said, 
holding out a pen. 

Nora stopped short and looked round for Vane, who had 
been covertly watching her. 

** All right, Behy, he said; " Mortimer hurt his hand in 
the rigging of his ship. I'll put him down;** and he wrote hia 
own name and that oi Ernest Mortimer, feeling that every step 
he took plim^ed them deeper into the quagmire. 

" Come this way,** said Baby to Nora, with a pleasant tuoa 
d welcome in his girlish voice; and he led her to the smoldng* 

tOOUL 

As everybody knows, the smoking-room of the Oavaliers* is 
a vision 01 decorative beauty, and Nora was lost for a moment 
in an amazed admiration, which Lord Wally noticed with 
pleasure and pride. 

" Not a bad room, eh?** he said. " 1*11 show you the din- 
ing and drawing-room. The card-rooms are not so dusty, 
eimer. Will you have a cigar?*' 

'' Thank you,*' said Nora, '' but I don't smoke.** 

The announcement as much as the voice in which it wa8 
made caused Lord Wally to open his eyes. 

** Not smoke! Really I How — ^how rum! You will hav^ 
aomethin^ to drink, though. Soda and whisky, shen*y. Mar- 
aschino? 

Nora wondered which she ought to choose, and hesitated, 
but Vane came to her assistance. 

" Try iiie club dierry, Ernest,*' he said, from where he ssh 
with Dacre and Glenham. 

" Thanks. I'll have sherry,** said Nora, with an imper- 
ceptible sigh of relief. 

The footman in the chaste but expensive club livery brought 
the various drinks on a massive silver salver — the Cavaliers* 
was famous for its plate — and she dropped into a chair with 
a very fair imitation of the manner of some of the others, but 
could not bring herself to lounge quite as far back as Lord 
Wally did. 

** Not bad sherry, eh?*' he said to her, wriggling his chair 
nearer. ** Hubbard chooses all our wines. No one can get 
over Hubbard in the matter of a vintage. I say, I'm sorry 

fon <iidn*t tun op eiddier kst ni^t,** he v«Qk €m id hui diear 
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Isebla. ^' We had rare fun at Tempest's. Splendid fellow^ 
isn't he?" he added in a lowered tone. 

Nora nodded and her eyes sparkled. Lord Wally could nd 
have found a nearer road to her heart than by ms praise of 
her hero. 

" There's nobody like him," went on Wally, leaning for- 
ward and speaking in a confidential tone. ** Best rider, besk 
shot, best all-around man in London! And the klndestl 
IJon't Imow what would have become of me heaps of times, if 
it hadn't been for Tempest." 

** He seems very kind," said Nora, guardedly. 

Lord Wally laughed in scorn of her mild assent. 

** Kind I I should think so! Wait till you know him better 
—but I forgot; you're a cousin of his, aren't jrou?" 

^' Very mstant," said Nora, with an admirable shrug of 
her shoidders. " I don't know him very well. This is mj 
first visit to London," she added, discreetly. 

** By Jovel" exclaimed Lord Wally. " Beallyl I say^ 
though! Look here! We must show you about, you know. 
I do wish you had been with us last nightl We all of ui 
nearly got run in." 

" Bun in?" repeated Nora, inquiringly. 

Lord Wally stared. 

" Oh, I say, you know, you really are delightfully freeihl I 
beg your pardon," as a laint color of alarm rose to Nora'8 
face. " I mean, taken in custody." 

'* It is all right," said Nora, as Doyishlvas she could. *^ The 
fact is, I — I've been abroad for years — ^for a very long time^ 
and I don't know how you talk in London. '^ 

** I see," said the Baby. ** Don't be uneasy. You'll soon 
learn." 

'' Yes; I shall soon learn,'' assented Nora, naively. 

^' But I wanted iiO tell you of our spree last ngiht. When 
we left Tempest's we walked — all of us — up to Oxford Street, 
anu by good luck I spotted a hot pot^ oan. We made Dacra 
buy the lot — all the* rest of us were stone-broke, for of course 
lie and Glossop won everything last night— they always do. He 
bought the lot for half a crown." 

^'How hungry you must have beeni" said Nora, inno» 
eDiitiy. " Potatoes, didn't you say they were?" 

Lord Wally stared at her m a kmd of despair. 

** Q\ I say, aren't you playing it a bit too low dowu on m% 
MortimdrF !DU yoa ihink we weaied ibtmjo^f^ heia^ 
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"Wny, whnt nliw miilil \.iri wiml. IIk'Pi fnr?" Tim d«* 
DiiMnl i\,aTi-\xit\ft li«r)intwHi>[i<l iMiKiiiL,' m imxitlHliHtUKi Jlnliy. 

"To mtl" (ill (tmmI. Hhriliy " N"; llii-y wi-w to p.hy rit 
tliii iiipmiii;; i-tifM. «r wtitm^ Wo IduI u Kovcri-ifrii «W('i!|i; llm 
t'llow who ItiWlf^'Kl tliii iiKiHt. CdlHiicu W liiko llm |iin>1. .Scdl"" 

Nom oUinil 111 liliktik itiiDixi'iiintit; llitu Iter cytiH k[ Mirk 111] 
Atiil kIiii IiiiikImh), Llir iiiiinii-Hl iiui);li Mliiih jmihmI w) ntrolyfrum 
licr rli'iin-i^iit lijiH, 

Siinolhinx in t.lin riiij; of if Hl'ink ii iinUinr HViri)uiUi^ in tlia 
Jtiiliy''* Ixituiin, mill Iti^ ]itri;;liixl, Uxi. iiiiil iKxldwl ul >>um ap> 
|.r..vinKl.y- 

"(('hmI run, wftHii't it?" 

" Willi won?" anktH\ Norn. 

" Oil, I iliil," ))() ri^|ilii<cl,iiioi1oiil.ly. " T winli T wnx ah sond 
At. |iiik(!r IM 111 jii>l4ilii-)<liriiiK- I'll et'i M'liici 4>f iny ruin liiit'k 
iniin ]hu:m iLM'l Mm ti-hI. ' Itiil Mii> run diilii't inxl llifim. Wa 
wjiinrul III] |.)i« fJibiimii hub iiti«, nii<] )m, tho mirly old jiiir, 
dKlii't: lum il,, mil) wiiiiUfl M>i(ivii irm in chiiri^ii — for iixHiiiiIt. 

"Wrll?" HiiicI Nom. fliii-jiTy iiit<Tiif«t.c*l. 

" Wi-ll, il. liMikiil MiirioiiH Tor ti tinm. mid I thoriKlit it tntiimt 
B)i«>ndiM}r l.li" I'Miit of llm loorniiiK in rliokcii. ttiit. rinnliitni 
BIivhI iim. ' IxHik tior^,' Im Hiiid, ' diivn im to tim iiUtiona 
Clililiy. iim mid my rrinrid '- iiicmiittf; mi). Tor I'd hit tIm oilhhjr 
— Hiid in wii K"'" or ronriHi, wn ^ul out: wilhnnl. Lrnidiling to 
ftl.'>{) Mm ndi, mid I'd hiivo fcivcii l.lm (^lin I htul won to boo 
thiit fjihl-y'w riM'i' whi'ii li" K"*' to Itow Ktm'l. I'urhiipH th« 
Hoviiritijrn I li^H, on tIm M-ut for liiio \>\A him idl riKlit, tlioiigh. 
fjorxl. wii^n't it?" 

" Vfry," wild Nom, Knivniy. " I'm Horry I wiwn'l Uiorc." 

" Ko mn I," luid th.. liiihy. Im»rtily. " Ifiit, I wiy, imi't it 
ti'i'iii for liiiirh!' <'oiiiii nlon;;, Oli, noviir mind l'i^m|HiMt> 
Im'H iill rif^^ht," Im iwliii-d, im Norii ^Imir^il iK^niHH Uiwiii4 

VlHll'. 

liitl. Vnnr liivl Ikhiii ki'ctiin)^ ii i^lowiwiiMi oviT hiT, mid roaa 
Al. fiiKi) to i(i'(^oiii|imiy, mid, if |iiwHilih<, ^iiitnl hiir. 

" I I'^iiy, 'I'omiM'Ht," Kiiid Iioiil Wtdly, iih timy |iroiMi(id(iil to 
Mif di:iiti(^rooni. " Awfully vrdi-ii, yorir f^oiiNin Mortimor. 
;; il I liko him. flow jolly ^'ood-lookiiiK Im im! I wiy, l.hnni'Jl 
If .\. 11iil.t<'riii(; niiioiiK l.lm dovo-iwib iircwnllvr' 

■■ 'lliiiik HO?" wiid Vmif, forcinj^ ii Hmim. " IxHik liftor 
liiiti. Itnljy, will yon? -tind mid -don't forf(iit tliiit iiu'l 
atrnnt',1'1 iw yot, mid rwt.lmr ohy. " 
"/// rif'Jit.!" Mtirl tionl vfaWj, "You triiHt Aim to m^ 
/'// Jfittk ahor him likti n uioUwr. ' 
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jo^ may as well drop a hint to Dacre and tnv resfc that mj 
cousin aoefln't play, and that he haj^n^t any money." 

** Yon leave him to me," 8«d Wally again, and still more 
emphatically, and he hurried forwara to rejoin Nora, and 
linked his arm in hers. 

^^ Come on, Mortimer. I'm going to be your guide, philos- 
opher, and friend. If there's anything you want to Know, 
ask me. And if there's anythinjg you want to learn, I'll teadi 
you; that is, if I know it mjseli^-and I'm up to a good many 
things, to my cost, from driving a four-in-hand to— to— " 

" PotatoHshjring," 8»d Nora, demurely. " Perhaps we 
might begin with that, if it's not too diffictuf 

The Baby was delighted. 

^^ Oh, come!" he said, his girlish face a rapture of smOes. 
'' You aren't so zrecn as you pretend. Come and sit at thk 
table; you get the best view here. Vane, there's room for 
you," lie ran on, draggmg a ch^ forward. ^^ What on earth 
are you looking so glum and grave about this morning? Oct 
a heisd on?" 

Vane grinned, but in a very mirthless fashion; and as hs 
took his seat, wondered how long the comedy would last, and 
what the committee of the club would sav when they came to 
know the deceit he was practicing upon them. He could very 
easily picture the scene of wild confusion, the storm of anger 
that would be the result if by some look or word ^* Ernest 
Mortimer " revealed her true sex within the walls of the Cav« 
aliers'. 

He glanced now and again with badly concealed anxiety at 
Ner. But there seemed to be an entire absence of anxiety on 
iier part She sat with her elbow on the table, a slight smile 
on her delicately cut face, listening to the Baby a^ he rattled 
an, evidently for her special diversion; and when she spoke, 
answering some of the many que£tions which Lord Wally put 
to her, there was not a tremor in her low, clear voice. 

Vane was amazed at her courage, her coolness, audacity, and 
presently his anxiety gave place to a sentiment which was not 
imlike admiration. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Qauffr though she was, it was evident that Nora was mn^^ 
a remarkably favorable impression at the Cavaliers'. Before 
luncheon was over several other men dropped in, mostly young 
fellows with plentv of money, and no occupation save that ot 
loUizig time; and Yane found liimself iutrodocix^ Ernest 
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Mortimer tiztit and left; and, indeed^ if he had noc introdnoe^ 
her. Lord Wally would. The Baby was quite fascinated by 
this other youth, whose face was as handsome, and whose voice 
was even softer and more girlish than the Baby's own. After 
lunch he insisted upon lira's going up to the billiard-room 
and receiving a first lesson in that fascinating game. 

" Mortimer will play in no time," he assured Vane. *' I 
can see he^s got a jolly ^ood eye, and that's the main thing, 
you know, xou must arop in here to lunch as often as you 
can. Look here, will you come to-morrow?" he demanded, 
eafferly. 

V ane thought it well to take Kora away, and breathed a 
sigh of relief as they drove off. 

^** Phew I'' he breathed, ** I'm glad that's over. I've been 
on tenter-hooks all the time.'' 

** Why?" said Nora, seriously. 

" Why!" he echoed, as he sent the horse spinning home* 
ward. My dear girl — ^boy, I've been dancing on the edge of 
a volcano all the morning. Some of those young devi — feUows 
are as sharp as a needle, and I expected every moment to hear 
tliat you had been bowled out." 

Nora thought for a moment. 

" There was only one moment of danger," she said, ** and 
that was when they asked me to write my name. That waa 
cUmgerous, if you like." She paused a moment, then said^ 
** I must learn to read and write." 

Vane groaned. 

" Who's to teach you?" he said. 

She looked up at him with charming naivete. 

" Won't you;*" she said. 

" Gk)od heavens! it's about all I can do myself," he re* 
eponded. " Never mind, I'll have a try." 

" Perhaps if I can write and read I shall be able to earn 
more money," she remarked, after a pause, during which she 
had evidently been thinking it over. ** I have learned a great 
deal this afternoon. Vane." 

" I suppose so," he grunted. 

" Yes," she- said, musuigly. " It's all very strange. I had 
no idea people lived in sucm magnificent places as that club 
we have just left It is like one of the pdaces of the kinc* 
aunt used to read to me about. She used to read a great de^, 
especially in the winter, when there was no — fidiing. " 

^^ I see," said Yane; ^^ and tiiat's how you picked up 
■mGh and manage to speak ao wtU*^^ 
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*' Do I bpeak well?'' ahe and, with a pleased Q]q)irei8iQn in 
Iwr eyee. 

''Rattling well!" he responded. '' Better than meet of 
us* 

** I'm glad of that/' she said, fervently. ^* I should like to 
apeak like a lad — I mean, a gentleman — and not like a com- 
mon person.'* 

Vane leaned back and laughed. 

** You needn't be afraid/^he said; " you look every inch a 
gentleman, and speak like one. If you hadn't, our fellows 
would have spotted you sharp enough— even the Baby, who, 
for all his infantile ways, is as sharp as any of them." 

She laughed softly. 

'^ I like him/' she said, '^ he is such a boy. And he is a 
great lord, isn't he. Vane?'' 

Vane nodded. 

" Well, on the way to being a very great one— that iB, as far 
as money and land go." 

" Yes?" She ffrew thoughtful, and was evidently ponder* 
ing on all she had he^ard and seen that morning. ** And yet 
he pelts cabmen with hot potatoes! What funny people, and 
what a funny place this London is!" 

Vane nodded. 

'' Y-e-s; but it's only the wild ones that go in for that kind 
of thing," he felt compelled to remark. " The Baby will 
frrow up and settle down. He'll marry, and attend the House 
of Lords regularly, and — and be quite a different man." 

She thought a moment, and then seemed to grasp the idea» 
It is wonderful how quick she was. 

'^ I see," she said, thoughtfully, and lapsed into silence. 

They reached Mount St^det just in time to dress, and Nora 
went straight to her room. 

Vane h^ a verjr bad quarter of an hour, as the French say^ 
while Porter was mducting him into his evening attire. 

" We dine out, after all. Porter," he said. 

" Yes, sir/' said Porter. ** Shall I see about Mr. Morti- 
mer's clothes? I shall have plenty of time." 

" No, no," said poor Vane; ** he isn't accustomed to a valety 
and will get on all right. Don't bother about him." 

And again, as he spoke, he wondered whether it was possi* 
ble for the girl to pass through the ordeal before her. It was 
all very well at the Cavaliers — there had been only men there 
— ^but she would have to face Lady Florence presently — Lady 
Florence, whose calm, sharp eyes mi^ht at any moment detect 
aflSEv in the annor of deceit. But liAlf an hour Utar KoRft 
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eame ipto the ntting-room as geli-possessed and serene Us d. 
the were on the cliffs of the AV itches Caldron. 

Vane noticed, as she entered, that she copied Lord Walter 
Raymond's beayng and manner exactly, and he smiled ap 
proval. 

" Ton mv word, I think you'll pull through,^' he said, ad- 
miringly. But, for goodness' sate, bo careful, Kmest^^ 

She smiled, and leaned against the mantel-shelf in the atti- 
tude he had shown her. 

" I am not at all afraid," she said; " that is, if they don't 
ask me to read anything, or write my name; and it won't be 
long before I am able to do both." 

* All right," said Vane, encouragingly. " Keep a sharp 
lookout, £ough, and don't forget tnat you are going to meet 
one of your own sex." 

^* I am not afraid," she said a^^ain; '' that is, while yon are 
near. Vane." 

Vane nodded. 

** Fortraiately, I shall always be near," he said. 

Porter announced that the brougham was ready, and Nora 
followed Vane down-stairs. The carriage called forth an ex- 
clamation of astonishment and admiration from her. 

" What a beautiful little carriage, and these linings are all 
isdlk!" she said. "Why" — she looked at Vane with a puz- 
zled expression — " you can't be so very poor." 

** Tms isn't mine," said Vane. " I only hire, rent it. You'll 
nnderstand all about it after a time." 

" Yes," she said. ** There seems so much to understaiirl/^ 

Lord Warlock held one of the much-coveted houses in Carl- 
ton Terrace, and as the brougham rolled smoothly along, Kora 
looked out in silent wonder at the big houses and palatial 
clubs, and the imposing and gayly lighted shops, and pres- 
ently her small hand stole into Vane's. 

He pressed it reassuringly. 

" Keep up your spirits, Ernest," he whispered, encoura^ 
ingly ana wamingly. ^' Look here; if you are frightened and 
would rather go on — ^we'll go back. I'll send an excuse." 

** No — no," she said, under her breath. " The — the light 1 
and the rows of big houses, and the people, frightened me for 
a moment, that's all. No; let us go on." 

Notwithstanding his anxiety and disquietude of mind. Vane 
could not but admire the courage of this untaught, half-bar- 
baric child of the wild west coast, and he pressed her hand 
igam, and drew her zifiarar to him. For a mom«Qt tt aeemed 
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ft* ft fciie would let her head drop upon his hreast; but she re- 
covered herself in an instant and sat bolt upright. 

The brougham stopped, and a footman, in the well-known 
Warlock livery, opened the dorr and ushered them into the 
dall. 

It seemed to Nora to be crowded with footmen, though, as a 
matter of fact, there were only two or three. One went to 
Vane to take off his dress Inverness, another took Nora's mid- 
dy cap from her, while a third stood like a sentinel to u^er 
them to the drawing-room. 

The hall was not so large as that of the Cavaliers*; but there 
was a certain something in its appearance and atmosphere 
which impressed Nora more than the club had done. Perhaps 
it was the silent, machine-like movement of the richly liveried 
servants. 

Nora followed Vane into the drawing-room. 

A tall, thin old man, with "gentleman,*' ** aristocrat," 
written large all over him, stood l^fore the marble fire-place. 
He extended a swollen hand to Vane, and emitted something 
between a grunt and a growL 

" How do. Tempest?*' he said, not altogether unpleasantly. 
*^ Very kind of you to come. I*ve had a touch of tinis d — —d 
gout. Always do at this time of the year. Ever had it? No; 
well, you will; all the Westleighs have it. Who's this?** and 
he st^«d at Nora, who stood just behind Vane with downcast 
eyes. 

" My cousin, Ernest Mortimer,** said Vane. He had got 
hardened by this time, and spoke without a falter. 

'* Mortimer! Mortimer!** said the earl. ** Don't remember 
any Mortimer in your family. No matter." He extended a 
couple of fingers to Nora, who took them and shook them. 
" Ought to have been among the birds by this time,** growled 
the earl; " but this beastly political business keeps me. The 
country's going to the dogs. Mortimer, Mortmaer!" He 
bent his shaggy brows upon Nora. " Why the devil don't I 
Tememoer him?" 

" A distant branch," said Vane, 

" Oh looks like a confounded sailor," muttered the earL 

" He is," said Vane; " just left his ship." 

'^' Ah! Navy's going to the devfl. No ships, no men. We 
Bhall be in a deuce of a hole presently. What*s the name of 
your ship, Mr. — Mr. — Mr. — *^ 

, ** The * Neptune,* " replied Nora in her low, miifiicfti Toio8b 
^ Tb» old ean bent towacd hob 
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''Thewbfll? 'Keptnne'P Don't know is. bi- Vuerafl 

ion't know a quarter of the ships afloaf 

He glured at the clocks and looked round the room impi^ 
tiently. 

" Where's Florence?'' he demanded, irritably. " It's a 
strange thing that 1 can't have the few meals I eat at home 
fienred at the proper time. Talk of slaves! We're the slaves 
<rf our cooks and footmen — -ves, our very footmen. I wish to 
Heaven I lived in a cottage oy myself!" 

At this moment the door opened and Lady Florence entered. 

Little wonder that Nora started^ and for a moment stared 
at her with wide-opened eyes. 

Never in the wildest moments of her imagination had she 
ever imagined anything so lovely, so grand, so overpowering 
as this woman of fashion, who sailed, glided into the room in 
all her magnificence of evening-dress. 

Lady Florence wore one of Worth's masterpieces, a robe 
of faint mauve-tinted satin trimmed with cream-colored lace 
80 delicate in texture that it looked as if it had been spun by a 
spider. Pearls, arranged coronet fashion, gleamed softly in 
her golden hair and on her white neck and arms, and the War* 
lock diamond, a priceless gem, shone fiercely in the bosom of 
ber dress. 

Nora felt as if she must screen her eyes, and did actually 
put up her small brown hand as the imperial beauty swept 
mto the room. 

How was it possible, indeed, that Nora should ever have 
heund or dreamed of such a creature as this? 

She glanced at the vision of loveliness, and then at Vane^ 
and he met the glance, and responded with one of warning and 
caution. 

Lady Florence gave her hand to Vane with something more 
than a smile of welcome, then turned to Nora. 

** How kind of you to come!" she said. That was all; but 
the liquid, ice-like tones seemed to ring and ring in Nora's 
ears. She could find no word of response. 

** Dinner is served, my lady," said the grave butler; but 
Lady Florence merely inclined her head and did not move. 

** What on earth are we waiting for?" demanded Lori 
Warlock with impatience. 

As he spoke the footman opened the door and announced: 

*' Mr. &nley Tyers." 

Vane felt surprised and must have looked it, for Senley 
Tyers smiled and raised his brows slightly, as much as tt 
«V; '' Ye«, it ia L Wondeitul^^iaa't tO^^ 
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The earl put up his gold eye-glasses. 

" Who the devil is this?'' he muttered, of no one in partic- 
ular, but quite loud enough to be heard by the last arrival. 

Vane saw Senley Tyers glance at the fiery old man, and 
then look steadily at Lady Florence, and it seemed to him aa 
if the cold, cynical eyes assumed an expression almost of com- 
mand. For a moment he fancied that her eyes drooped; but 
he told himseK that it must be fancy only. 

Lady Florence turned to her father. 

" Mr. Senley Tyers, the artist, papa,'* she said. " He is a 
great friend of Mr. Tempest." 

**Eh?'' said the earl. "How do you do? Is there any 
one else to wait for?'* 

This ought to have made Mr. Tyers uncomfortable; but it 
did not appear to have the least effect upon him, and he nod- 
ded with nis usual half -cynical composure to Vane, then 
sauntered toward a Kembrandt, and with his hands behind his 
back, examined it leisurely. 

" For Heaven's sake, let us get some dinner, if we are all 
here," said the earl; and he signed to Vane to take Lady 
Florence. 

As they passed in Vane instinctively glanced over his 
shoulder at Nora, and Lady Florence smiled. 

" Your cousin is all right," she said. " You were quite 
right, he is very shy. " 

" Isn't he?'' said Vane, with a sudden flush. "He is a 
nice boy, and I hope you will like him." 

" Oh, I dare say," she said, with listless indifference. Then 
her tone changed. " I was afraid you would find it dull to- 
night," she said, " and it occurred to me, when I was at Mr. 
Tyers' studio this afternoon, that I might as well ask him." 

" That was very kind of you," said vane; " but you might 
have asked him for his own sake. He is a wonderfully clever 
and entertaining man, as I dare say you have found out by 
this time." 

Her lips came together, and her violet eyes were screened 
by their fids for a moment. 

" Yes; I suppose he is clever," she said. 

Nora followed with the earl and the artist into the dining- 
room. 

It was a magnificent apartment, but its wonderful decora* 
tions, the rare pictures, the small round table with the rich 

Slate and costly glass glittering in the light of the wax can- 
les, were lost upon Nora. Imj Florence seemed to block 
out eveiytfaing else in her visian. She hid aowodj notiood 
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Senley Tjem, and when he gpoke and she looKea trp ana \%,%^ 
D^ized him, she felt a strange sensation of repulsion minglhig 
mth her surprise. 

She had been comparatively at her ease at the Cavaliers', 
but the subdued air of the room^ the noiseless movements of 
the servants, the regal splendor of Lady Florence, confused 
and bewildered her, and now she felt the cold, keen gaze of 
Senley Tyers' dark eyes as an added weight. 

** You are not often m London, I think you said?'' he re- 
marked, as he unfolded his table napkin. 

Nora did not remember having said anything of the kind to 
him, but she thought she must have done so and forgotten it 
in her confusion. 

" This is my first visit," she replied. 

" Indeed," ne said. "How strange you must find it allt 
When did you leave your ship?" 

He spoke in the leisurely tone with which a grown man ad« 
dresses a young lad ignorant of the world, and Nora, as she 
listened, felt that already she was beginning to hate him. 

" Not long," she said. 

He seemed to listen with a sudden increase of attention. 

" What is the name of your ship?" he inquired. 

** The * Neptune,' " replied Nora, her eyes fixed on Vane, 
that she might see which spoon to use, and what dish to accept 
or refuse. The number of knives and forks and glasses em- 
barrassed her, though she had not felt embarrassed by nearly 
the same number at the club. 

^' Do you like the navy?" asked Senley Tyers, after a 
pause, during which the soup was served. 

Nora hesitated a moment 

** I am in the merchant service," she said, coldly. 

Senley Tyers looked at her out of the comers of his eyes. 

How did a cousin of Vane Tempest, a connection of tho 
^reat Westleiglis, come to be in the merchant service? 

*' You are away on leave, I suppose?" he said. 

Nora felt her heart beginning to beat fiercely at this per- 
sistent questioning, and her dark brows came together. She 
lid the unwisest thing she could have done, and pretended not 
to hear the question. 

ii she had simplv answered " yes " or ^' no," Senley Tyera 
would have left her alone. But when no reply came he 
glanced at her, and saw that her colon^had risen, and that her 
eyes were fiasbong, and kn«w'th2«t she had shirked hid int^^ 
i^atigik 
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And {kongh he turned from her and addressed Lady Flor- 
3nce, he watched her closely. 

Most men would have seen nothing suspicious in the hand- 
some Isd, and attributed his silence to a not unbecoming shy- 
ness; but Senley Tyers possessed the mind of a detective, and 
just now was on the looKOut for anything — ^any incident or cir- 
cumstance in Vane Tempest's life whioi he might be able to 
turn to advantage. 

Vane leaned forward. 

" I was just asking Lady Florence if she wasn't tired of sit- 
'^ing for her portrait, he said. 

" Quite, I am afraid,'' said Tyers, with a smile. Then he 
looked at her, and waited. 

Vane auite expected her to say, with her usual hauteur, 
"More tnan tired;" but instead she said, with a sudden 
drooping of the eyes: 

** No; I am not It is very interesting." 

Senley Tyers leaned back as if he had got what he wanted. 

*' Lady Florence is patience itself, and too kind. Yes, the 
picture has been a long time in hand; but the dress — ^by the 
way, I have to thank you for suggesting it. Tempest — is an 
elaoorate one, and means a vast amount of work." 

'^ And glory, when the picture comes to be exhibited," said 
Vane. 

The conversation thus started ran on art lines, and Senley 
Tyers, exerting himself, talked well. Lady Florence joined 
in now and again, and, to Vane's surprise, seemed to listen 
with something like deference. Every now and then he looked 
over to Nora, and managed to convey a smile of encourage- 
ment. But everyone else seemed to have forgotten her; Lorf 
Warlock, as usual, devotmg the whole of his attention to the 
dinner, and growling at internals at some dish or wine. 

Suddenly, so suddenly as to make Nora start, he said: 

" You are eating nothing and drinking less, my lad. When 
I was your age I shouldn^t have passed that last ew^r^." 

Nora colored and looked down, and the earl signed to the 
footman to bring the dish back. 

*• There," he said gruffly, but not unkindly, ** don't tell ma 
you don't like it. Every boy likes good things, and this hap- 
pens to be decent, for a marvel. Let me see, what's yout 
name — Mortimer? Knew a Mortimer once. You're not like 
him, though. Too good-lcoking. What's that they are talk- 
mg about—art? Pooh! there is no art nowadays. All the 
pamters are dead ; so are the actors. Painting, and acting, 
pod •Tiry thii^ else have icoue to the do^es. Ana so you aro % 
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sooffln of Vane Tempest, are you; and he's looking after yon, 
[ snppoee?^^ he chackl^, as if the idea seemed an amusing 
Mie. " By gad, if you follow in his footsteps, you'll nem 
looking after by some one else.'^ He glanced across the table 
at Vane, and chuckled again. '* ^Pon my word, I'm sorry 
for you. He*s about the worst example you could have." 

" Why?" asked Nora, opening her eyes wide upon him. 

The old earl stared at her as if she were going to have a fit, 
tuen shook his head and turned his attention to his plate 
again, as if the question were too hopelessly innocent. 

Soon after the appearance of the dessert Lady Florence 
rose; and Nora, remembering Vane^s instructions, went to 
the door and opened it for her. 

Lady Florence bestowed a faint smile upon her, and Nora 
bowed, and as she passed back to her place she heard Vane 
breathe a sigh of relief. 

" Vane, port," exclaimed the earl, handing him the de- 
canter. "1 suppose you will have some; you haven't the 
gout yet, you lucky young beggar!" he said to Nora. 

Nora half filled her glass and sipped it, and Lord Warlock 
eyed her with keen amusement. 

** Well, you are the most abstemious sailor I ever met with," 
he remarked. " But I suppose you prefer hot grog and a 
short pipe to ^48 port; and 1 don t know that you re wrong. 
If Fd stuck to gin and water instead of this " — ^he tapped the 
decanter with his gouty knuckles — " I shouldn't be a cripple 
in the prime of my life!^ 

Nora smile faintly. 

**0h!" he exclaimed, shortly, **you think I'm old, do 
you?" He sighed, and leaning back, looked at her wistfully. 

So I am, boy. Very old, and very tired, and worn out — " 

** In his country's service," murmured Senley Tyers. 

The earl glanced at him from under his brows. 

** What the devil do you know about it?" he muttered; and 
sinking back, relapsed into silence for a quarter of an hour, 
during which he appeared to have forgotten the presence oC 
his guests. At the end of that time he roused, looKed round, 
and uttered the usual formula: " Shall we join Lady Flor- 
ence?" and struggled, with the aid of the back of his chair, 
to his feet. 

Instinctively Nora put out her hand to help him, and after 
a moment's hesitation, during which she thought he meant to 
refuse her assistance, he laid his haiid on her shoulder. 

'* Thanks, youngster," he said, leaning on her mtbef 
benTilj^ ** Bimrnl you are stronger than you looib ' 
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Nora siTi^ted up at him. 

"I am very strong/' she said. 

"And as straight as an arrow," he muttered. **Help me 
to that chair, and then go and amuse yourself. By gad I 
you'll find it precious dull, I expect. Here, Vane, come and 
talk to me." 

Vane went to him at once and sat beside him, and Nora, 
left to herself, found a seat at a little distance. Lady Flor- 
ence was at the piano playing softly and at random, and Sen- 
ley Tyers crossed the room with his noiseless step and stood 
beside her. She had, in the mirror, seen him approaching, 
and, as he drew near, her lips grew tighter and a set expres- 
sion came into her face. 

I 

**You did well to ask me here to-night. Lady Florence," he 
said in a low voice, and pointing to a piece of music as if he 
were merely asking her to play or sing. 

She was silent a moment, then she said: 

"Why?" 

"Because by so doing you have ratified the compact be- 
tween us." 

"I know of no compact," she said, almost between her 
closed teeth. 

"Oh, it is not for me to contradict you," he said, smoothly. 
"Let us say that I — and you — only dreamed the little dra- 
matic scene which took place in my studio. Let us say that 
it was only in imagination that I offered you my humble as- 
sistance toward the realization of your dearest wish." 

She opened her lips and turned her eyes upon him, with a 
proud defiance and indignation flashing in them; but the flash 
faded, the eyes fell beneath the keen, cool gaze of his. Lady 
Florence had lost her power over him, and she knew it. 

"I am not fond of melodrama even in its proper place — the 
theater, Mr. Tyers," she said, with an attempt at scornful 
irony. 

"Nor I," he said; "and I rarely indulge in it. You are 
quite right when you accuse me of having done so the day I 
pretended to destroy Vane Tempest's picture, and — discov- 
ered your secret; but you will admit that it was a very suc- 
cessful melodrama. You will find that it has a very practical 
purpose. I am terribly in earnest, Lady Florence, when I 
am in earnest — which is seldom ; and I make no vain boast 
when I offer you my assistance." 

She forced a smile. 
^You said all this in your studio," she rejoined; "a.tv<L t^ 
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think Uiat I reminded ron tha^. even Fuppostng youi' romaiiM 

supposition were correct, and that I — '' 
Loved Vane Tempest,'* ho murmured. 
Her proud face became suffused, and she seemed as if strug« 

glin^ for breath. 

" lou are too ridiculousl'* she faltered. "But** — ahd 

shru^ed her shoulders — *' how could you help me?" 
" Fardon me, but that is my part oi the contract." 
" And mine?'* she said. ^* What does that consisfc of, if 

yon insist upon plaving at theatricals?" 
** Simply this," he said- 
He drew a sheet of paper from his pocket-book quite openly^ 

and laid it on the edge of the piano; any one noticing the ao* 

lion mi^ht easily have concluded that he was submitting a 

sketch lor her inspection. 

She looked down at it with a scornful smile, then picked it 

m> and examined it. These words were written in Senley 

!Ij«r8' artistic scrawl: 



*'I, Florence Tempest, owe Benley Tyers one thousand 
pooivis. (Signed), .^* 

She dropped the paper with a contemptuous laugh* 
** Oh, I understand:" he said, with a smile. ** It is an old 
trick, and has done duty in many a stage play. Besides, why 
do I not make it for a large sum? And wny, again, do I not, 
after the usual fashion of neeily adventurers — ^because that is 
what I am, am I not. Lady Florence? — ask for payment in 
advance?" 

** Yes," slie said, scornfully. " You have read my thoughts 
with tolerable correctness, Mr. Tyers." 

•* Exactly. Will you forgive me if I reply that the answer 
to these questions is part of my scheme? Come, why should 
you not siv^n? It commits you to nothing imless you become 
the wife or my dear friend. It is made out in the name of 
Fion !uv Temj^k^st — ^not Heathcote. You shall sign it in the 
t;uue way. If you never become Florence Tempest, then " — 
ho shru^\rv\l his shoulders — ** my poor little bonus is lost — ^my 
lU:lo p4jHT ju:?t waste paper." 

^he slux>k V*or head. 

*• <.»v\xil'* he sjuil. as if her refusal were final and closed the 
mutter. •' 1 c^an understand your disbelief in my power. It 
is only natural; but. Lady Florence, when I go to-night I take 
with mo your only ehauei^of becoming Vane Tempest ^s wife.*' 
N bU; i^MJitxi iicr eveft aud iud4 hia% a faint fffari dmr lao 
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Wirtmeh her, and, as if the movement cost her an agony, she 
took the paper from him. 

*' Sign it,'* he said, in a low voice. 

An inkstand of Venetian crystal stood on a table near him; 
he took up a pen and handed it to her. As he did so. Vane 
strolled up to them. 

" What are you two conspiring?'' he said, with a smile. 

Senley Tyers leaned against the piano, so that he almost hid 
Lady Florence from Vane's view. 

** Lady Florence is signing the order permitting me to es« 
hibit her portrait,'* he said. 

He turned to her with a smile. 

** Have you finished. Lady Florence?'* 

She raised her eyes, opened her lips as if abont to defy him; 
then her head drooped, she signed the paper rapidly^ and 
handed it to him. 

** Thanks," he said, and he bowed almost humbly. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Nora sat in her comer, with a photograph album, as still 
as a mouse, but with eyes as sharp as that peculiarly alert lit* 
tie animal. 

She saw the whole of the business between Lady Florence 
and Senley Tyers, and watched the changing expressions in the 
beautiful face. But though her woman's wit made her sus- 
picious, she was too ignorant of the world and its wiles to 
understand; she only thought that if slie wore the proud 
beauty she would not have permitted Mr. Tyers to bend over 
her and talk in such low and confidential tones — for Nora's 
dislike and distrust of that accomplished gentleman increased 
every moment. 

As Vane went up to Lady Florence, Senley Tyers walked 
away and stood by the fire; and Nora, watching him, saw him 
smile with a peculiar satisfaction. 

While she was watching him he turned, in his softly sudden 
fashion, and met the gaze of her bright eyes; and, as if re- 
minded of her existence, he crossed the room and approached 
her. 

Nora bent over her photograph album and knit her brow8^ 
on her guard in a moment, and determined to say as little to 
him as possible. 

Senley Tyers drew up a chair beside her. 

'' Have you found some interesting photos, Mr. Mortimer^, 
basaidi,! 
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His voice was particularly soft and pleasant, but neverthe- 
less it jarred upon Nora and caused her brows to grow 
straighter. 

"Yes," she said in a tone that did not invite further ques- 
tions. 

But Mr. Senley Tyers always met a repulse with bland 
persistence. 

"What are they — ^views?" he asked. "Let me see. Ah, 
yes. Lord Warlock has been abroad a good deal; he w.is 
Secretary for the Colonies at one period of his useful career, 
and has traveled much. I suppose you know some of these 
places? Where did the 'Neptune' sail to last?" 

*To Australia," replied Nora, shortly. 

"Ah, yes," he said. "Delightful tripl How I envy you. 
Of course you saw Sydney? There ought to be a photograph 
of it here." He turned the pages of the album. "Tell me 
if you recognize it. Ah ! here it is. Is it a good view ?" 

Nora felt her color coming and going. 

*'I don't know," she said. "I didn't go ashore. * 

Senley Tyers glanced at her out of the corners of his eyes. 

"Oh, oh!" he said, with a smile. "Then you had been 
misbehaving yourself, I'm afraid, and were kept aboard for 
punishment, Mr. Mortimer. Was that it?" 

Nora's face went scarlet, and an indignant denial rose to 
Jier lips, but she checked it and looked guilty. 

Senley Tyers laughed. To inflict mental pain was a much 
valued amusement of his, and he promised himself unlimited 
enjoyment of that kind to be got out of Vane's mysterious 
cousin. 

"Let me see," he said; "they don't flog now in the mer- 
chant service, do they? It's a mistake, I fancy. I dare say 
you youngsters would infinitely prefer a few lashes from the 
cat-o'-nine-tails to being kept aboard when the ship's in port." 

Nora still hung her head, but her face was pale now and 
the delicate nostrils were distended, the clear-cut lips tightly 
pressed together. 

Senley Tyers watched her with a smile that suddenly fled 
from his face and left it acutely suspicious. He saw that a 
tear was forcing itself from under the lowered lid next him. 

Now, even the softest-hearted ship-boy is not in the habit 
of shedding tears when he is chaffed, and the appearance of 
that crystal drop positively startled Senley Tyers. His keen 
eyes scanned the handsome face — too delicately beautiful in 
all its features for a boy's — and then fell upon the hands with 
which Nora clutched the photograph album. 

A doubt, a suspicion, a merely nebulous suspicion, rose in 
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Ms mind ; but vague and impossible as it seemed, it sent the 
blood to his face and made his heart leap. 

He bent forward slightly, and his whole tone and manner 
altered as he murmured: 

"Forgive me ! I have pained you. I did not intend to do 
so ; but I am afraid I have offended you past forgiveness." 

The tear dropped — unseen, as Nora fondly hoped — and she 
forced a smile. 

"Oh, no, you haven't," she said, as boyishly as she knew 
how. "But I don't care about talking of my sea life; I 
wasn't happy, and — " 

"Of course — of course," he murmured sympathetically. 
"I quite understand. It was very thoughtless and inconsid- 
erate of me. I won't mention it again. 

He was silent a moment or two, then he said: 

"Are you fond of pictures, Mr. Mortimer?" 

"Yes — very," said Nora, with an eagerness which she at* 
tempted to subdue. 

"I am glad of that," said Senley Tyers. "I shall be wtry\ 
pleased if you will come and see some of mine. Ask your 
cousin Tempest to bring you." 

Nora thanked him, but rather coldly. She had no desire 
to go to Mr. Senley Tyers' studio, even though it might con- 
tain the most beautiful pictures in the world. 

"I am painting a portrait of Lady Florence, as you may 
nave heard," he went on, "and I should like you to see that, 
and to hear your opinion of it. She is very beautiful, don't 
you think?" 

His keen eyes watched Nora's face keenly as he spoke. Nora 
raised her head, and looked at Lady Florence absently. She 
and Vane were seated on an ottoman; Lady Florence talking, 
Vane listening. It was evident that she was trying her hardest 
to amuse and interest him, and every now and then Vane 
leaned back and laughed shortly ; and at such moments a look 
of gratification softened Lady Florence's proud expression. 

As Nora watched them — watched the exquisite smile which 
Lady Florence bent upon the unconscious Vane, lounging on 
the ottoman in his usual rather indolent manner — a look 
came into Nora's face which possibly Senley Tyers had been 
{Waiting for. * 

"They are very old friends," he murmured. 

"Yes," assented Nora, as carelessly as she could; but her 
voice sounded dry and forced. 

"Lady Florence is, perhaps, the most beautiful woman in 
London/' he went on in soft, reflective tones, almost as if he 
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were oomniTming wi!;h himself rather than addressing his 
marks to Nora. " She breaks hearts wherever she goes. I 
suppose you are akeady head over heels in love with her« 
Mortimer?'* 

Nora started. 

" I?*' she exclaimed^ abnost harshly. 

Then she hastened to assume her feigned character^ and 
idded> with a forced laugh: 

" Oh, yes I I fell in love with her at once.*' 

Senley Tyers smiled and nodded. 

" That is the way with us all. Unfortunately we can not 
all be Vane Tempests, and so *^ — he shrugged his shoulders— 
** we have to love hopelessly.*' 

Nora's brows came together. 

*' Is he ** — she pausSi — ** is he in love with herP* ahd 
asked, almost under her breath, as if the question caused her 
pain. 

" How could he help it?*' responded Senley Tyers. ** Could 
you, if you were sitting there where he is sitting, and Lady 
Florence were looking at you and smiling as she is smiling 
now?** 

Nora scarcely breathed; it seemed as if some one had sud- 
denly stabbed her. She looked at Vane, and some tiling in his 
negligent attitude and careless laugh seemed to comfort her 
and dispel the sharp pain which Senley Tyers* question had 
cause her. 

** I don*t believe — ** she said, involuntarily; then she 
stopped. 

' Ah, well! perhaps not,** he said. ** They say that it is 
always a case oi loving or being loved. No one gets back the 
love which he or she gives. It's a matter of fate. By the 
way, do you believe in fate, Mortimer?'^ 

He put the question carelessly and casually enough, but he 
had been carefully leading up to it, and it had somethkig more 
behind it than Nora suspected. 

** Fate?** she said, with a little frown. ** I don*t know.'* 

*' Do you think that our lives are allotted out to us — that 
we are bound to do certain things, whether we like them or 
not?** 

Nora raised her eyes to his with a frown. 

" I don't know,** she said. " Who can tell whether there 
is any truth in that. Nobody can know.'* 
He nodded. 
*< Wellj some say they can tell your fate. The gypsies^ for 
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Mstance; and not only the gypsies; palmistry is auite fask- 
Jonable now.'* 

" What is that?'* she asked. 

** The art of telling your fortune by the lines and marks in 
your hand/' he said, smoothly. "It is quite a science, and 
lome go so far as to say that it is one of the oldest in existence. 
The Egyptians believed in it, and were adepts at it; and a 
great many persons assert that it is as old as the Flood. I am 
surprised you had not heard of it. You come from the west 
Boast, don't you?^' 

It was an arrow shot at a ventiu-e, but it went home. 

" Yes,'' assented Nora, thrown off her guard by the careless 
way in which the question was put. 

I phould have thought the good people down at Trelorne 
would have been well up in all that Kiud of thing. Country 
people, especially in rcnioLe places, are generally superstitious.'* 

*^I don't often go to Trelorne. I don't know any one 
there," said Nora. 

Senley Tyers kept back the glance of satisfaction that slioft 
into his eyes as he thought: ** bo Vane found this * cousin ' aj! 
his down at that place in the west, did he?" 

" I'll show you what I mean," he went on, rather languidly. 
He held out his hand, palm upward, and pointed to the lines. 
" See there; that line is the line of life; that is the line o£ 
matrimony, and that the line of fortune. Any one well up in 
the business would rattle off my fate or fortune in no time, 
and sentence one to a long life or a short one almost with their 
eyes shut. Let me see your hand." 

Quite unsuspectingly Nora held out her hand. 

Senley Tyers took it in his and bent over it with an earnest- 
ness which was not all assumed. 

Of the science of palmistry he knew nothing; but in the 
course of his profession he had made a study of the human 
hand, and always gained praise for his manner of painting it. 

He looked at the small Drown hand in silence for a moment; 
and Nora, who was gazing at it also, did not see that his face 
had gone suddenly pale, and that a look of triumph and grat- 
ified cunning glowed in his eyes. No man's hand, however 
well-shaped, and smooth, and white, is like that of a woman's; 
find one who has made the human hand a study oan distin- 
fiuish between them after a very slight examination. 

** I should say you had a very pleasant life before you,*' he 

rid, smiling up at her. " You are a lucky younff— man, it 
know anything; of the art o£ iortuue-telling hjf md liaodflb 
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There is only one thing you have to guard against, Iviintimer/* 
and he laugned. 

" What is that?" said Nora, with a rather contemptnoivi 
glance from her palm to his face. 

** A fair woman, with golden hair and violet eyes," he said^ 
half gravely. ** Be on your guard against her, or she will bring 
you bad luck, my boy." 

Nora drew her hand away, and as she did so Vane glanced 
over his shoulder at them. 

*' Your cousin and Mr. Tyers appear to be getting on verj 
well together," remarked Lady Florence. '* He seems % 
very nice boy. " 

Vane's manner changed in a moment. Lady Florence had 
kept him so much amused that he had, for the short time he 
faaa been listening to her, almost forgotten Nora's presence; 
but in an instant his fearful responsibility came crowding back 
upon him. 

** Oh, yes, yes," he said. 

Lady Florence looked at him. She was quick to notice 
every expression of his face and tone of his face. 

" You spoke as if you were not very fond of him," she said, 
with a smile. ** Perhaps you find him just a little of a bore, 
and yet I should have thought you would have liked to have 
him with you; he is company for you, and I should fancy you 
iind your solitude rather dull at times. " 

Vane colored. 

" Y^es; oh, yes," he assented. " Oh> I like to have him 
with me; but of course he is rather a responsiblity," he said, 
mentally wondering what Lady Florence would say if she 
knew how grave the responsibility really was. What toould 
she say? he thought. Would she scream aloud or faint on 
the spot if Nora's secret and his — yes, it was his, also — were 
suddenly told to her? 

" You must let us take him off your hands sometimes," she 
said. ** I have taken a fancy to him, he seems such a quiet, 
modest boy. Did you notice how amiable papa was with him? 
And as a rule papa is not overpleasant to boys. We must do 
sometliiug to amuse him." 

'< Yes — thanks," said Vane. '* But I needn't let you or 
Lord Warlock be bored by my — my juvenile relations." 

** Oh, he won't bore me in the least !'^ she said. Would he 
never understand that she was ready to love anything that 
belonged to him — the very dog that received a caress from 
him? " I rather like boys. At any rate, they are better thaM 
|oung girls^ for they are generallv a mass of aSeotatioii. 
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** Are tney?^^ said Vane, absently. 

"Oh, you wouldn't notice it, of course; noien never do,*^ 
0aid Lady Florence, half pityingly. ** Yes, I am afraid 1 
should not feel so friendly toward Mr. Mortimer if he were a 
young ffirl. How good-looking he is! He is not a bit like 
you, Mr. Tempest.*' 

-Thaaiksp-thanks, very much," aaid Vane, attempting a 
careless levity. 

" It wasn^t much of a compliment," she said, with a smile. 
** But I meant that he was so much darker, and that his feat- 
ures were so unlike yours. But you say that there is not 
/nuch relationship?" 

'' No, not much," he assented. 

At that moment Lady Florence, catching Nora's eye, nod- 
ded and beckoned with her fan. 

Nora rose at once, and crossing to her, stood with her hands 
folded, her eyes downcast. 

Lady Florence looked up at her with a languid but pleased 
smile. She was always at her best when Vane was near and 
when she had been with him some little time. 

** We have been talking about you, Mr. Mortimer," she said. 

Nora raised her lids and glanced from Lady Florence to 
Vane, who leaned back, nursing his knee and trying to look, 
as he certainly did not feel, quite at his ease. 

** Yes, Lady Florence?" said Nora. 

" Yes; I was telling Mr. Tempest that he must let us help 
him amuse you and show you something of London. Would 
you care, for instance, to go with us to the theater? — or, 
rather, you could take me. Oh, you need not look at Mr. 
Tempest for permission!" she added, with languid amusement, 
as Nora's dark eyes flashed a quick glance of interrogation at 
Vane. 

Vane colored and nearly dropped his leg from his clai:=2K'<l 
hands, but Nora did not wince in the slightest. 

'• Thank you very much. Lady Florence," she said. *' I 
should like it. I have never been to a theater." 

Lady Florence stared with faint surprise. 

** No? Then it will be a treat for both of us. " She turned 
her eyes to Vane. ** It will be amusing to watch his astonish- 
ment," she said. " When shall we go? Let me see — we are 
3nga£:ed to-morrow. The night afterward? Will you come, 
Mr. Tempest? Papa will, perhaps, condescend to chaperon 
me fur a few minutes; but I shall m reality place myself under 
the protection of Mr. Mortimer, if he will kindly undei 
the charge;" and sbe smiled np at Nora. 
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Nora bent her head. 

" Yes; I wiJl take care of you/' she said, so solomnly that 
Lady Florence laughed in her listless, languid fa&hioii; then 
suddenly the laugh died away, and her eyes dropped. Seiiiey 
Tyers had come up behind iJora. 

'* I have come to say * good-night,' Lady Florence,'^ he said 
in conventional tones, " and to thank you for a very pleasiiiit 
evening. I will not disturb Lord Warlock, who is, 1 tru^fc, 
enjoying his well-earned repose/' He glanced at tho still 
Bleeping earl. ** Did I hear you planning a visit to the theater? 
I fancied I caught the word." 

** Yes," said Lady Florence in a kind of suppressed voice. 

" May I inquire tnedate? I ask because a friend has placed 
a box at the Lyceum at my disposal for one night this week/' 

" It is the night after next," said Lady Florence in tha 
same constrained voice. 

*' How fortunate!" he said. " It is the very night. PJcaso 
let me transfer it to you. Don't hesitate. I can not use it, 
for I am encaged; and it would be a pity to waste a good box, 
especially when all London is fighting for a seat." 

" Thank you," she said, without raising her eyes, wliich 
she kept lowered even while he was shaking hands. 

He nodded to Vane in the half-careless fashion which 
obtains nowadays, and left the room. *^ There goes a good 
fellow," said Vane, looking after him, *' and clover, too." 

*' Yes? He is very clever," said Lady Florence, slowly. 

The good and clever fellow paced along the side of the park 
with a peculiar expression on his face. 

There was the triumph in it which is the reward of successful 
cunning, but there was also the frown of acute and profound 
perplexity. 

Vane, my friend," he muttered, '* you must bo cither 
tho most consummate scoundrel or the biggest idiot tJuit ever 
lived. Which is it, I wonder? By Heaven! I think it must 
be idiot! Why, one false stop, one unguarded word, and your 
volcano would explode under your feet! -And she — great 
Heaven! she can only be a mere child! But what pluck, 
what audacity! Who is she? I must find that cut. Steady, 
my dear Senley — Eteady! Hitherto — until this very night, in- 
deed — you have been groping in the dark, I'eoh'ng your way, 
step by step, like a blind man; but to-night I think Fate has 
dealt you a hand that ought to win you tho game, if you only 
know how to play it; that is the question." 

With the question working in his acute brain, he reached 
Mount Street, and ascended to his studio. Flinging }m dress 
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IiiTemess into a chair, he lighted a cigarette and paced up and 
down, still softly biting his lip in the short intervals of smok- 
ing and staring at the carpet. Once he stopped before Lady 
Florence's portrait, and as he looked at it drew the paper she 
had signed from his pocket and shook it in the painted face 
half triumphantly, half defiantly. 

" You proud beauty!'' he murmured, softly, through his 
half -parted lips. ** You beautiful tigress! I fancy I shall 
cage you yet. But how?'* 

He turned from the portrait and fell to pacing the room 
again. Then suddenly he stopped, a sharp and swift change 
in his face. He went with a quick step to the book-case, rap- 
idly ran his eye along the shelves, and taking down a volume, 
threw himself into a chair, and with feverish impatience turned 
over the leaves. It was a treatise on the laws relating to mar- 
riage. 

He found what he wanted at last, and read and re-read thv^ 
lines. 

Then, with a calm that was ominous, he rose and, the book 
clasped in his hand, stretched himself as a man stretches him« 
aelf after a tremendous mental or physical strain. 

" By Heaven!" he exclaimed, "I think I shall winP* 



CHAPTER XXI. 

One can get used to anything — to wearing an iron felter 
Tound the ankle; to going about in thick shoes; even to paying 
the income tax; one grows accustomed to the most extraordi- 
nary phenomena. The steam-engine and the electric tele- 
graph have ceased to throw us into a state of excitement. It 
IS all a matter of habit. 

In a few days, strange as it may seem. Vane had grown ac- 
customed to !N era's presence and her masculine garb, and in a 
few days the dread oi detection which had at first amounted to 
a positive agony grew less, and indeed almost disappeared. 

lie did not now stumble and stammer when he addressed 
her as ** Ernest," and he ceased to watch her every movement 
when they were in the company of other persons, with the 
fearful attention which at first rendered such moments almost 
unendurable. And with his usual light-hearted, devil-may- 
care nature he had put off the question: " What is to be done 
with her?" The question, of course, did arise at mo] its, 
but he laid it aside, thrust it off " to a more convenient i i. " 

He told himself that it was too late to send her a^ ; it 
t^een too late after the first rds^hU and so he let lae 
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drift. It fg 60ftrceTy too much to say that he ttad aImo6( 
brought himself to iforgct that sho was not the boy she pre* 
tend^ to be 

And as the days passed by he found hhnself growmg 
strangely happy. He had» notwithstandmg his club, his 
amusements, and his hosts of fnends, spent a somewhat soli- 
tary life. A bachelor must necessarily do so. He eats his 
breakfast in loneliness and silence. There are many hours 
during the week m which he feels dull and hungers for some 
one to look at and to sneak to. That is why your bachelor al- 
ways likes a cat or a uog about his rooms: some have been 
known to descend even U> a canary. 

Now, every morning there was Nora facing hhn at the 
breakfast-table; Nora, with her clear, beautiful eyes, soft 
foice, and ready ripple of laughter; Nora to talk to about 
some pleasant trip for the day; Nora with whom to discuss 
the events of yesterday. 

Got used to her! All unconsciously she was becoming a part 
of his life, was creeping deeper and deeper into his heart. 

If she went out for a walk and stayed out a little longer than 
she had led him to expect, he got restless and impatient; and 
although he did not know it and would not have admitted it^ 
he was quite ready to be jealous of the attentions which Lord 
Wally and the other young fellows were always paying her. 

For ** Ernest Mortimer '' was extraordinarily popular with 
^very one. Lord AVally was never so happy as when he could 

Set nim to dine at the club, and play billiards, or drive with 
im in the four-in-hand which ran away with so much of Lord 
Wally ^8 rapidly vanishing fortune; and even Glossop, the 
epicurean, would cut choice morsels from the joint, ana select 
dainty dishes for ** that young cub of Tempest/' 

Nora received all these attentions with oecoming modesty, 
and never for a moment forgot her part or ran into danger. 

Perhaps she, too, almost began to believe herself to be the 
character she assumed. With her singular self-reliance she 
learned her way about the West End of London in a remark- 
ably sliort time, and she soon grew accustomed to wandering 
about alone. Sometimes she got up early and walked in the 
park and in the less frequented streets, and so, all uncon- 
sciously, she was educating herself. But she made a more 
definite attempt to gain that knowledge which we are told is 
bett€ir than houses and lands — though most of us use our 
knowledge for the sole end of gaining these things. On the 
day after the dinner-party at Lady Florence's, she returned 
from a walk with a copy-book and sundry elementary schoot 
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wot KB, and ¥nth a blush laid them before Vtuio^ who was sit- 
ting by the fire with his newspaper and cigarette, but thinking 
of the danger and peril of the preceding night rather than 
reading. 

** Halloor' he said. " Where have you been, and what are 
these?'" 

" Look at them,'' she said, rather shyly. " It was some 
time before I could find the proper shop for them, and then I 
was almost afraid to ask for them. The woman thought I 
wanted them for my little brother." She laughed faintly. 
** I want to learn to read and write at once. How soon do 
you think I shall be able to? Not before I go to the theater 
to-morrow m'ght?" 

Vane laughed, and turned over the copy-book and primer. 

" Not qmte so soon, I'm afraid," he said. " But we'll see." 

*' You said you'd help me," she suggested, timidly. 

" Eiffht you are," he assented, " though I'm afraid I sha'n't 
be mu^ of a school-master, I want such a sight of teachins 
myself. Anyhow, I shall have a quick pupU. Now, let's see.' 

She drew a chair beside him, and with a gravity which was 
more than ludicrous. Vane Tempest, who had been more than 
once called the fastest man in London, set to work to teach the 
alphabet and pot-hooks and hangers to this child of nature 
wno had crept under his protecting wing with the simple trust- 
fulness of innocence. 

If any one had told him a week ago that the performance 
would not have bored him to death, he would have contradicted 
him flatly; but to his inward surprise, he found the lesson al- 
most as interesting to himself as it was to Nora. Almost — 
not quite— for she strove to master the difficulties of our ex- 
fcraominary and heart-breaking language with an intense and 
feverish eagerness. He found himself watching her covertly 
as she bent over the books; and the sweet beauty of her pro- 
file, the tender lips, the long dark lashes that swept her cheek, 
the grave seriousness of her expression, stole over him like a 
charm. 

She happened to look up once as his eyes were fixed on her, 
and the color crept into her face. 

'* You are tired of it," she said. " How good you are to 
me! There never was a kinder brother than I've got!" 

" Oh, it's all rightl" said Vane, awakened by her voice from 
a kind of dream. '* No, I'm not a bit tired; and I should be 
a quter sort of brother if I refused to help in such a little busi- 
ness as thia» And^ I say> how qiuck^xou arel I don't buow 
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about your learning to read and write by to-morrow night, buk 
you precious soon willl" 

She sighed and laughed softly as she meditatively thrust her 
small brown hand through her hair. 

" Do you think so? I am very glad. I see now that to 
work and earn money in this great London one must know 
things; and I know nothing/^ 

She pondered for a moment, then she said: 

*' Would you rather I did not go to the theater to-morrov/? 
I can stay at home and get on with these." 

" No, nol" he said, promptly; for, to tell you the truth, he 
had been looking forward to the pleasure of watching her won- 
der and delight at a stage-play. 

** No; you must certainly go; but you will be careful, won't 
you, Nora — Ernest?'' 

She looked at him with a merry gleam in her eyes. 

" Why, I am more careful than you are,'' she said. ** Olv 
you will see how careful I shall be!" 

They dined at home that night, and drove to the theater in 
the brouffham, in which this strange child sat as composedly 
as if she nad been used to one of Morgan's luxurious carriages 
all her life; but the interior of the Lyceum almost took her 
breath away, and Vane saw her turn pale, and felt her hand 
steal into his as they hurried through the vestibule and into 
the box which, strange to say, was the best one in the house. 

Lady Florence was already there, and welcomed them with 
her usual languid smile, for a good many opera-glasses were 
upon her; but she murmured to vane: 

** How good of you to come! I didn't expect that * Ham- 
let ' would tempt you. Well, Mr. Mortimer, are you not go- 
ing to say ^ good-evening ' to me?' she said to Nora, who had 
shrunk back slightly into the shadow at the back of the box, 
and stood, pale and absorbed, gazing round the brilliant and 
crowded house. Nora started and recovered herself, and took 
the hand which Lady Florence had graciously extended. 

'* Come and sit beside me in the front," she said; and, in 
an undertone, behind the programme, she added to Vane: 
" How astonished the boy looks! What will he be when the 
curtain draws up and the play begins?" 

Every one knows Mr. Irving's Hamlet and Miss Ellen 
Terry's Ophelia, and every one can imagine the effect these 
great actors in these great characters produced upon the im- 
pressible nature of Noj*a Trevanion. 

She sat motionless, her eves iixed on the stage, her lip lialf 
•part. Sometimes the_beautiful eyes filled with tears^ at 
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others her heart beat fiercely with sympathetic rage and indig- 
nation. Once or twice she glanced swiftly at Ls&y 1^'lorenoe, 
and was amazed that she could lean back in her chair with 
listless manner and indifferent eyes. 

Vane watched her, and for him the beautiful face upon 
which were mirrored all her varied emotions was far more in- 
teresting than the play. When the act-drop fell, Nora fell back 
with something between a sigh and a sob; and surely if the 
great actors had heard it they would have felt fully rewarded 
for their efforts. 

" Well, Ernest ?^^ he said, bending forward, and speaking in 
a voice that had a tone of warning in it. 

She started and looked up at him. 

" I can't believe that it isn't real," was all she said — all she 
seemed able to say; and she sat and waited for the drop to rise 
as if she were in a dream. 

In the middle of the third act Lord Warlock entered. He 
nodded to Vane, growled *' Halloo, youngster!'^ to Nora, who 
was quite unconscious of his presence, said " Back in a mo- 
ment," to Lady Florence, and disappeared for the remainder 
of the evening. 

Five minutes after he had gone, with a sigh of relief, to his 
club. The Fossils, the box door opened again and Senley Tyers 
entered. 

Lady Florence looked round quickly, as if she had been ex- 
pecting him, but she inclined her head with marked coldness 
in response to his • prof oundly respectful bow, and turned at 
once to the stage again. 

He stood behind her chair patiently and silently till the act 
closed. Then he bent forward. 

" In the language of a famous character. Lady Florence, * I 
hope I don't intrude. * The fact is, I found nay dinner-party 
so mtolerably slow that I escaped as soon as 1 could; and it 
occurred to me that I ought perhaps to drop in here and see 
that you had got the right box and were conlfortable. I will 
remove myself now I have achieved my purpose. " 

She bit her lip softly. 

** You had better stay and see the finish," she said, coldly. 

** Thank you,'^ he said, with a gratitude that just stopped 
short of burlesque. '* I heard as I came in that our great star 
was in capital form to-night. All artists have their good and 
bad moods, you know. Well, Mr. Mortimer, what do you 
think of Shakespeare's mastei-piece.^' and as he addressed her 
he laid his hand on her shoulder. 

Kom startid md looked roimd» and Vine mmhu 
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contract tieroely and her dark eyes flashy and he made haste to 
Bay: 

'^ It is all real to Ernest; for goodness' sake^ leave him alon« 
inhisglon^y Sen!*' 

Sentey Tyers laughed and nodded as if he quite understood. 

" Happ^ youth! he murmured. " What would one not 
give tor his capacity of enjoyment!'' 

This little interchange of courtesies made Vane watch Nora 
rather anxiously, and his anxiety increased as, at Ophelia's 
most afflicting scene, he saw Nora's lips quiver and the tears 
trying to force themselves through her lids. He touched her 
hand wamingly, and the moment the drop fell rose and said: 
" Come and get some coffee or something, Ernest," and hur- 
ried her out of the box. 

" What is the matter?' she inquired; for she understood 
that he had some reason for taking ner out 

" My dear fellow," said Vane, * you nearly upset the wholo 
kettle of fish. Men don't cry at the theater — at least, not 
openly — even when Ellen Tctrry is acting. If Lady Florence 
or Senley Tyers had seen you — 



He pursed up his lip and shook his head. 
" I am very sorry,'* she said, 



very sorry,'^ she said, humbly. " But I did not 
know; I could not help it. Oh! it was dreadful, dreadful 1 
How can they bear it themselves, even in pretense? But don't 
be upset," she added; '* I will not do it again. You will see." 

** All right. Have some coffee. And, I say, why did yoa 
turn upon Senley Tyers as if you meant to rend him or kill 
him with those eyes of yours?" 

Those eyes of hers flashed at the mention of the name. 

** Why did he touch me?" she said, with a catch in her 
breath. *' I — I hate him to speak to me suddenly or touch 
me!" 

Vane laughed, but looked grave. 

'' You must try and get over that," ho said. " Sen is an 
?.wfiilly good fellow; and, besides, he's very sharp, you know, 
and will guess that something is wrong if you turn upon him 
with that spit-tire glance of yours." 

** I will be careful," she murmured, penitently. 

Meanwhile, Senley Tyers had slipped into Nora's seat. 

'* Are you quite sure you are not angry with me for commg 
in to-night?" he said in a low voice, and not looking at heij 
but round the house, as he spoke. 

Lady Florence colored slightly. 
. " I am quite sure," she said^ coldly. *^ Why suoulw I bA 
Xb» box is Itti^o eaaygjii," 
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• I w?ph I were as sure,'^ he said. ** But indeed I had an 
object m joining you to-night. I wanted to tell you that my 
little plot has commenced, and that I have already made a 
step toward that thousand pounds.*' 

She glanced round with a nervousness quite novel to her. 

"Is this the place in which to discuss that absurd farce?'* 
she demanded; but her lips quivered. 

** Perhaps not," he said. " Therefore, we will not further 
ilhide to it. But will you please ask Mr. Tempest to come to 
:\iy studio to see your picture to-morrow?'' 

*' If you wish it," she s^d. ** But why do you not yourself 
.nvlte him?" 

He smiled. 

'* Pray humor me," he said. " Like the Heathen Chinee, 
* my ways they are dark.' " 

Lady Florence said nothing more, and before the close of 
the play Senley Tyers murmured his adieus and disappeared. 

As vane was putting Lady Florence into her carnage and 
looking round for Lord Warlock^, she said, carelessly: 

*' Will you so to Mr. Tyers' studio and see my portrait to- 
morrow, Mr. Tempest? He — I want your opinion of it before 
he quite finishes it." 

" Of course I will," said Vane; " and I'll take Ernest with 
me." 

" Thanks," she murmured; and her voice was soft, and her 
hand closed caressingly in his as she held it. ** You always 
do everything I ask you — always." 

" And always shall," he responded, with a smile and with 
a return of the pressure. 

The smile was still on his face; for what man could have 
resisted the exquisite flattery of her softened tones and linger- 
ing hand-clasp? The smile was still there as he tumea to 
Nora, who stood on the pavement waiting for him; and he 
was rather startled by the frown and the sharp glance with 
which she inquired: 

** What dia Lady Florence say to you just now?" 

" Eh? ' he said. ** Oh, nothing, only asked me — ^and you— 
to ffo to look at her picture at Senley Tyers' studio to-morrow." 

' Was that all?'^ said Nora, with something not unlike sus- 
picion in her manner. 

'^AU!" repeated Vane. **Yes. What else should she 
say?" 

^ " I didn't know," said Nora. Then she stole her hand into 
his. " My head is in a whirl. Let us go home. '^ 

Not only was her head in a whirl, but her heart was thro 
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bing;, aching with a new sensation. What was this Iotc^ love, 
iove of wluch the wonderful play bad been so full? There is 
a deal of education to be got out of '^ Hamlet/' and it had led 
tfie wild Nora Trevanion to the very t Ii^-eshold oi the Greaf 
Mystery. 

Vane felt her small hand quivering in his as they walked 
a:ong the quiet back streets^ and^ half amused, half pitiful, he 
jtnurmured: 

** Poor little girl r 

He thought that the exclamation had been inaudible, but 
Nora had neard it, and with a start she suddenly drew her 
hand away. Although she did not know it^ it was not hia 
pity she wanted. Ah I hot his pity I 



CHAPTER XXIL 

EMOnOK is exhausting. Nora felt tired the morning after 
her first visit to the theater, and looked pale, and Vane no- 
ticed it in a moment. 

" I tell you what it is, my dear fellow,'* he said at breakfast- 
time, as she leaned back in her chair and listlesslv played with 
a piece of toast, " this rackety London life is knocking you 
up. We shall have to put on the brake, for we can't have 
you ill, you know." 

She smiled, and shrugged her shoulders with a touch of tha 
old abandon. 

** I am all right, " she said; " but I do feel a little tired.'' 

''You had better go and rest," he said. "Thank eood- 
ness! we haven't anything on to-day, excepting a visit to Sen's 
•tudio." 

*' Are we obliged to go there?" she asked. 

"Oh! why not?" he responded. ''You'll like to seethe 
pictures, especially Lady Florence's; and jou needn't tire your- 
self in the least. But we won't go, if you'd rather not; 
though I'm afraid Sen will be disappointed. It's no end of a 
compliment, his giving us a formal invitation, you know; for 
he is not fond of naving people at his studio, unless they com© 
on business." 

" He doesn't mind having you," said Nora, " so I supposw 
the compliment is for me. Very well; we will go." 

" I wish yon had ' taken to ' Senley Tyers," said Vane, 
after a pause. " I can't understand your not liking him." 

** Nor I," she said, thoughtfully. " Perhaps I shall grow- 
to liko kiiil* I did promjifiSL to trv* didn't I? 1 only wijui he 
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wouIdn^t look at me with that gingular kind of finuio on his 
face/' 

Vane laughed. 

"Oh! most clever men have that look, I believe,** he eaid. 
" They can't help it. You see, they see through sveiything — " 

He paused, for her face flushed for an mstant, and shd 
raised her eyes to his with a swift look of alarm in them. 

"Do you think" — she drew her breath — "do you think 
that — that he knows, guesses about me?" she asked, almost 
inaudibly. 

" No, no; I am sure he doesn't," Vane made haste to re- 
ply. " If he did, he would be sure to speak to me about it. 
Sen never conceals anything from me. '* 

She sighed with relief. 

" I would rather any one knew than he,' sne said. " Yes; 
^e will go." 

" Not till the afternoon, then," he said. " That will give 
you time to rest." 

She went to her room, but took her lesson-books with her, 
and worked hard all the morning. It was wonderful how rap- 
idly she made progress. Her marvelous memory did her good 
service, and the usual stumbling-blocks in the path of knowl- 
edge were as stepping-stones to ner. 

They walked round to Mount Street after lunch, and were 
receivf^i by Senley Tyers with a frank cordiality which was in- 
tended to set at rest any misgivings Nora might have, and 
quite succeeded. 

He had been schooling himself and rehearsing his part all 
the morning, and he mana^ged to treat her with the friendly 
condescension and frank kindness which a man of the world 
accords to a young lad whom he likes and desires to entertain. 

" I don't know whether you care for pictures, Mortimer," 
he said, as Nora stood in the center oi the artistically fur- 
nished and softly lighted room; " but if you don't, you can 
just look at as many or as few as you like, and no more. Here 
IS Lady Florence's portrait. What do you think of it?" 

He removed the cover from the canvas, and Nora looked at 
it in silence for some time. 

" Splendid, isn't it?" exclaimed Vane. 

She started, and before replying glanced up at his face with 
a keen, searching look, as if she were trying to read his heart 

" Yes; it is beautiful," she said. 

She went slowly round the room, and looked at the other 
pictures which Senley Tyers had arranged in artistic harmony. 
jde did not ofiEer to go round with her, out put upon ^ easel 
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an unfinished picture' in place of Lady Florence's portrait ana 
commenced to work at it 

Vane lighted a cigarette^ and leaning against the windo^v^ 
siratched hi m 

'' Hallool'' he said. " What's that?" 

Senley Tyers nodded toward the picture — a rough sketch of 
a pretty cottage standing at the foot of some heather-covered 
hills. 

** Meaning this? A little bit of rusticity I am knocking oil 
for the picture-dealers. It is a small cottage I have taken in 
Luib.'^ 

" And where on earth is Luib?'^ asked Vane. 

Senley Tyers painted for awhile before answering, as if the 
subject were of no consec[uence; and yet he had been hard at 
work all the morning pamting the sketch from a photograph 
especially for this visit of Vane. 

^' Luib, my dear i^oramus^ is in the Trossachs; and the 
Trossachs are in Scotland.*' 

Vane laughed. 

" And Scotland is a part of the British Isles/' he said. ** Of 
course, I remember Lmb now — ^an awfully pretty place. There 
used to be some good shooting near there.'' 

" There is still, I believe," said Senley Tyers; *^ also some 
good scenery, which was the attraction of the place for yours 
Eumblv." 

*' "Wnen did you go up there?" asked Vane. ^* I don't re- 
member your going." 

'^ Oh! before I nad the extreme felicity of knowing you," 
replied Senley Tyers. *^ But I have only taken the cottage 
lately. I mean to run down there one day, as soon as I can 
get through some of these confounded portraits. It's a mosl- 
charming spot, and the little place is beautifully sheltered. I 
wish to Heaven — with apologies for the seeming rudeness — I 
were there now!" 

** We'll go down together some day," said Vane. 

Senley Tyers nodded 3 then, after a pause, changed the sub- 
ject rather abruptly. 

" Did 3^ou see my portrait of Narks, the great financier?" 
he asked, casually. 

** No," said Vane, rather absently. 

His eyes were following Nora, who was wandering from 
picture to picture with rapt expression in her eyes; and he 
was thinking how beautiful a picture Senley Tyers could make 
©f her. 

^^ ^oaj. It was really good. The great mail was estrenMy 
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pleased anu eiadfied. His gratitude took a more tangible form 
than usual/ 

" As how?'' inquired Vane. 

Senley Tyers smiled. 

" He insisted upon presenting me with a hundred guineas 
over and above the stipulated price; and, more, by token, was 
good enough to give me a piece of advice that should prove 
advantageous, I should think. It has already shown a profit.' 

" What is it?" asked Vane, still watching Nora absently. 

She had seated herself on a low divan, with Tiger, the cat, 
on her lap, and was leaning back, playing with the animal. 

'* Did you ever hear of the great Bendoza Mine?" asked 
Senley Tyers in reply. 

" Nary word." 

" Nor I, until the equally great financier mentioned it,'* 
said Senley Tyers. ** But there is such a thing, and a very 
big thing— Excuse my taking in the slang of the Stock Ex- 
change." 

Vane laughed. 

'* I'm rather amused, I'll admit," he said. ** What th© 
deuce do you know about mines and stocks and shares. Sen?'* 

" Nothing — almost as little as Tiger there. But Narks 
does, and in recommending me to buy Bendoza shares he has 
done me a good turn. He holds an enormous lot of them, 
and believes that he shall clear a fortune. I have put all my 
savings into it, and heartily wish that I had more to invest in 
the same way." 

" Really?" said Vane, still absent-minded. 

*' Yes," said Senley QVers, *' By the way, have you spent 
all your money yet, my dear prodigal?" 

Vane woke up at this direct question and colored slightly. 

It was a painful question enough. What with paying his 
debts, his losses — and they had been heavy — at the supper- 
party on the niffht of Nora's fateful arrival, and his expenses 
since, the five thousand pounds which Reuben Vale had given 
him had diminished pretty considerably. 

" Not all," he said, rather gravely. " I must have a 
couple of thousands or thereabout left; I don't know ex* 
actly." 

" I suppose not," remarked Tyers, dryly. " I'm surprised 
you have as much. That won't last very long, oh, prodigal 1" 

Vane shook his head still more eravely. 

*' I'm afraid not," he said. " I wish to Heaven — '* 

He stopped. 
^ ** W^ what?" Mked Tyers, bendmg doselj over bii worib 
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Vane flnng the end of tlie cigarette away and took up an- 
other. 

^* I was going to say that I wish I conld get out of the Lon- 
don swim and — and settle down somewhere quietly for a time; 
or, better still, that I could leave England.'^ 

** The old plaint," murmured Tyers, with a cynical smile. 
He was silent lor a moment. *' Do you want any advice?" ha 
asked, presently. ** Bah! you wouldn't take it if it were the 
best that even a Solomon could give, would you? You know 
you woiddn't. Who does?" 

Vane smiled. 

" Try me," he retorted, laconically. 

Tyers looked round at him with a friendly smile. 

" 'Pon my word, Vye a ^eat mind to,''^ he said. " Well, 
look here. Do you know what I should do if I were in your 
place? I should give up that idea of leaving England — ^for 
the present, at any rate. I should invest me remainder of 
that money, barring a hundred or so, in the Bendoza. " 

Vane smiled ruefiilly. 

" A hundred or so wouldn't last me long in London, Sen,^ 
be remarked. 

" Then leave London," said Senley Tyers. 

He paused a moment; then, as if struck by a sudden idea, 
said, with a lau^: 

" See here. Why not go down to this cottage of mine at 
Lmb?" 

Vane looked thoughtful. 

" Yes," said Senley Tyers, as if he liked the idea the more 
he thought of it; *' that's not at all a bad notion. Go down 
there, and at once. I've got some one in charge there — a de- 
cent woman, who would make you comfortable enough in a 
roughish way. You can get any amount of shooting: and — 
my dear fellow, there's my advice." 

Vane tugged at his mustache and glanced involuntarily to- 
ward Nora. 

*' It sounds very tempting. Sen," he said. " But I couldn't 
leave Ernest." 

Senley Tyers looked at him with bland surprise. 

** My dear fellow, of course you would take him with you. 
I have not been thinking of him in the proposal; but now you 
mention him, I must say I think he wants a change. He 
looks her fagged and pale. You and he have been going 
the e ice ne came up, haven't you? Dinners and sup« 
pe tne Cavaliers' and other sprees have pulled that young 
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He looked across at Nora, who was leaning back on the 
luxurious ottoman, quite unconscious that she was the subject 
of conversation. Vane again noticed that she looked pale and 
rather weary. 

^' It would do Ernest good,^' he admitted. 

And as he spoke, the desire to take her out of the mad whirl- 
pool of London life, which had always threatened to ingulf 
him, took possession of him. It would be nice to have Ernest 
— mark, that he thought of her as a boy, not as a girl — with 
him up there in Scotland, fishing and shooting. He would 
teach him to throw a fiy — 

" Of course it would do him good," said Tyers, emphatic- 
ally. " Late hours and dissipation of the wildest kind play 
the mischief with a youngster; and, between you and me, I 
rather fancy our young friend is not overstrong; he looks 
delicate." 

A sharp spasm of fear ran through Vane, and he looked 
keenly at Nora; then he remembered her as she had sailed tho 
boat and leaped from rock to rock, and reassured himself. 

" Not he," he said, with a laugh. ** He only wants a 
change — a rest. Yes," he added, with a sudden determina- 
tion. " I'll take your advice. Sen. I'll run up to Scotland 
with Ernest for a week or so. The weather may be rough up 
there." 

" And it may not. I've known it delightful at this time of 
year. Anyhow, you'll get plenty of sport. You'll go at 
once?" 

Vane nodded. 



" I suppose so." 

*' Certamly. I should. Let 



morrow." 



me see. You might go to- 



it 



Vane laughed. 
You seem mighty anxious to get rid of me," he said. 
Exactly. I am. I want to save something out of thai 
coin. Oh, by the way, are you going to take my advice re- 
specting the great Bendoza?" 

He went on with his work as he spoke^ and asked the ques- 
tion in the most casual way. 

" Yes; I think so," said Vane. " It's all safe, I suppose? 
Don't know anything about that kind of thing, you know." 

" Nor I. Oh, yes, it's safe enough, or the great financier 
wouldn't invest in it. Put all you've got, bar a hundred or 
two. Got a check? I suppose not. No matter. Just write 
a line or two on this sheet of paper to the stock-brokerst 
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He pnt his hand on Vane's shoulders and gemiy piQshett 
him into a chair at the antique writing-table. 

^* There you are. Make it out for two thousand. Then 
you'll leave a margin.*' 

Vane wrote the order at his dictation, and Senley Tyera 
folded it and put it in an envelope, and addressed it. 

" It can go with my letters,' he said. " And you will be 
off to-morrow?'' 

Vane nodded. 

'^ Right I I feel like a father, or a guardian anjzel. By the 
way, you needn't go round bidding mrewell. If I were you, 
I wouldn't tell any one were I was going. You'd have half a 
dozen of the ' boys,' as you call them, coming up to you; and " 
— he shrugged his shoulders — ** you'd find it as easy to play 
baccarat and lose your money in my little cottage at Luid as 
in London here. I wouldn't mention it to any one, especially 
to Lady Florence, for instance." 

*' Why not her especially?" he asked, with faint surprise. 

Senley Tyers shrugged his shoulders. 

^' Because women always talk and never refuse to give a 
man's address; and a few days after you had gone every man 
at the club would be in possession of it. See?'^ 

" What a cautious bim you are. Sen," said Vane, laughing. 

" I learned wisdom in a hard school," said Senley Tyers. 
** And now be off. You've wasted quite enough of my time, 
I shall have nothing to eat next week if I don't look out." 

Vane took up his hat. 

" Come on, Ernest; we are chucked out," he said. 

Senley Tyers held out his left hand to Nora. 

" Good-bye, Mortimer," he said, pleasantly. '^ Hope you'll 
like Scotland." 

Nora looked at him and then at Vane inquiringly. 

" Scotland?" 
♦ Senley Tyers glanced at her, and then resumed his painting. 
' " Yes; Tempest and you are off for a change to the breezy 
north, my dear boy. Go and enjoy yourselves." 

Nora said nothing till they got out into the street, then she 
touched Vane's arm. 

" What did he mean?" she inquired. 

'* He has offered us a cottage up in Scotland," said Vane. 
** Didn't I tell you he was a good fellow? Would you like 
to go?" And he looked down at her with a glance that had 
something apprehensively tender in it, and which went straight 
to her hearts ^^ You are looking rather off color, my young 
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" I am only a little tired/' she said. '* But Scotland? Shal? 
— fihall we go alone or with a party?'' 

" Alone/' he said. '' You won't feel dull?" 

" No," she said; ** not with you. Yes; I would like to gv 
perhaps I can get some work there; do you think I could P'° 

" I dare say — perhaps," he replied, repressing a smile a^ 
her earnestness. " We'll see. Well, then, we'll be off to- 
morrow, eh? Come on, we must pack up. I must get m; 
guns and fishing-rods out. By George! Sen's right. It's i 
capital idea. Now isn't he a good fellow?" 

The eood fellow, half an hour after they had left his studio, 

J)ut on nis hat and walked to the post-oflBce, posted Vane'; 
etter, and sent off the following telegram: 

** To Mrs. Burns, Hill Cottage, Luib. — Coming to-moi"- 
row. Have everything prepared." 

Then he went back to his work with the sense of satisfac- 
tion which attends the man who is succeeding in the great ob- 
ject of his life. And as he flung the sketch of the Scotch cot« 
tage aside and placed Lady Florence's portrait on the easel^ 
he nodded at it with a cynical smile and murmured: 

" The net is drawing in closer, my proud beauty." 



CHAPTER XXm. 

They started next day. One might almost say they fled. 
Vane did not even leave his address with the Porters. Every 
one knows the delightful Scotch express, and how pleasant a 
journey due north may be made with a fnend to talk to, when 
one wants to talk, and books and magazines to read when one 
is tired of chatting. 

Nora could not read; but when Vane was silent she was 
quite content to sit and watch him under her long lashes. 

As they tore along a weight seemed to be lifting from her 
mind, and her heart grew lighter. And the same may be said 
of Vane. He realized, with every mile that was put between 
him and London, how great had been his anxiety on 1 be- 
half; how constant had oeen his dread of discovery. Up i 9 
in that wild, solitary region there would be no cause for : 
And up there be could have time to think out some i xor 
her future. For he told himself that, sooner or ar, x v 
would have to part. They could not ^ on living the life tu 
laad boeu leadugi At pxeseot bar innoofflfift of 
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Juences of the step she had taken was as unbroken, as tin8m» 
led, as it had been on the night of her arrival; but some day^ 
suddenly, she would see the grim truth. 

Yes; he would think it all out when he got up there in the 
quiet of the Scotch valley, and hit upon some way of parting 
with her and placing her in safety beyond tlio reach of scandal. 
And as ho made the resolution he looked across at her and felt 
a sharp pang go straight through his heart. 

"I wish to Heaven she really were my brother,'^ h^ 
thought. 

They found the cottage almost as pretty as Senloy Tycrs' 
sketch of it. 

It stood at the foot of the great hills, nestling under them 
out of the way of the cold winds, and looking, to both Vane 
and Nora, like a haven of rest. 

Mrs. Burns, " the decent woman *' Scnley Tyers had men- 
tioned, met them at the door. She was a motherly looking 
person, scrupulouslv clean and neat, and the cottage was as 
clean and comfortable-looking as herself. 

A mist was upon the hills when they arrived, but a huge firt 
was burning in the sitting-room, and the table spread with 9k 
substantial supper. 

Nora knelt down in front of the fire and warmed her hands 
at the blaze, and turned a smiling, happy face up to Vane as 
h^ fussed about, disposing of his guns and rods. 

" Doesn't this remind you of the cottage in the Caldron?'* 
she said in a low whisper; ** only that it is a great deal larger 
and more * swell,' as Lord Wally would say;'* and she laughed. 

Vane paused a moment, and laid his hand on her head with 
its closely cut hair. 

" You think you'll be as happy here?" he said, gently. 

^^ As happy?" she respond^; and that was all. 

Mrs. Burns was an admirable cook, and the supper was of 
the good Scotch kind, to which they did full justice. A young 
girl about Nora'<s age and build waited upon them with charm- 
mg modesty and self-possession, and Nora watched her curi- 
ously. 

After supper they sat before the fire, Nora on the great 
sheepskin rug, her head resting on her hand, and talked over 
all tnat she had seen in London; and m the intense quietude 
of the hill- guarded valley they were serenely happy. Never 
since the night of her arrival had Vane felt so securely con- 
tent. And yet he would have to part from her presently! 

When Nora went to her room^ Mrs. Bums followed W ^« 
Buike an apolo^. 
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''This Is my daughter's room, sir," she said, "and Tvc 
taken the liberty of leaving some of her things in if She 
indicated a curtained wai'drobe in a recess. ** xou see, it's a 
small, wee bit of a place, and — " 

"Oh! they won't be in my wav," said Nora. " Pray leave 
them." 

When the woman had wished her good-night and gone, Nora 
locked the door and drew aside the curtains of the wardrobe. 

Two or three print dresses, a hat, and other articles were 
hung on the pegs. 

Kora looked at them with a feeling which I could not attempt 
to describe. As they hung there, they looked like the ghosts 
of the Nora Trevanion who used to live like a wild crep ture in 
n certain Witches' Caldron on the savage west coast. 

Tlie next day she rested at home and worked hard at her 
books, while Vane went out with his gun. 

Once or twice, when the young girl came into the room tc 
lay the cloth or see to the fire, Nora tried to speak with hej*; 
but the girl was shy, and when she replied to Nora's prelimi- 
nary questions, spoke in so broad a Scotch that Nora could 
scarcely understand her. 

The quiet, the repose, were delightfuL 

When Vane came home, tired and happy, and threw on the 
table a couple of brace of hlruo he had obtained permission to 
shoot on the moor, he saw that even the few hours had 
wrought a change for the better in her appearance. The 
pallor had nearly gone, the slight weariness nad entirely dis- 
appeared, and she welcomed him with the old brightness in 
her beautiful eyes. 

" I've been hard at work, too,*' she said, with a smile. " It 
won't be long before I am able to read and write; and then — *' 

She stopped. 

*' Then — what?" he asked, as he bent over the copies she 
ba^l been laboring at. 

'* Never mind," she replied, archly. " You will see." 

'* Plenty of time," he said. ** Don't go and knock your- 
eelf up. I want you to rest while you are here. Halloo! 
here's a paper! Now, who could have sent that? Oh, only 
»Sen, of course! What a thoughtful fellow he is!"' 

He opened it with no very keen interest or curiosity, and 
found a paragraph in the money column marked with ink. It 
stated that the great Bendoza mine shares were going up. 
With a laugh he tossed the paper aside and fell to at his sup- 
per. 
, ^* What is i^^* asked Nora« looking at the |»aper wistfullf* 
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'^ Oh, nothingl" he said. '^ Only a speculatioii ox besluf 
Tyers' that is turning up trumps. He's a clever fellow.*' 

*' I don't understand," she said. 

** Neither do I. Don't worrv. Have some more of thii 
hot cake?'' 

That night, when she Trent to her room, she drew aside the 
wardrobe curtains again, and, obeying a whimsical impulse, 
took one of ths pretty prints from its hook and put it on; and 
^ she stood looking at herself in the glass, a curious sensation 
of unreality took possession of her. She felt ghost-like, and 
made haste to taKe off the dress, and with a trembling hand 
replaced it in its cupboard. 

The days passed. Sometimes, when it was fine, she went 
out with Vane, tramping beside him over the heather, and 
siijging as she went. Sometimes she wandered alone over the 
hil^ to the neighboring town and made small purchases; but 
she liked best to sit at nome at work, and make up a big fiie 
for Vane when he returned tired, and cold, and hungry. It 
was a restful life of companionship and friendship— an idyllio 
life that both he and she were gradually persuading them- 
selves could last forever. 

Neither of them knew that the shadow of their fate was al« 
ready moving toward them. 

One afternoon she was bending over her books, humming 
softly from sheer happiness and serenity, when she heard a 
step outside. 

It was too early for Vane's return, and after a second's 
pause in her song, she took it up again and went on with her 
work. But the step came nearer, and ceased outside the door, 
and she heard a knock. 

Mrs. Bums and her daughter had gone out on some errand, 
and Nora, after a momentary hesitation, rose and opened the 
door. 

The day was already beginning to fail; a mist hung low 
over the hills. In the dusk of the gloaming she saw a man in 
1 thick ulster, with the collar turned up, and for a moment 
>vc gazed at him without recognizing him; then she fell back 
' pace, and, with a vague apprehension, she uttered an ex- 
clamation. It was Senley Tyers. 

" Ah, Mortimer!" he said, holding out his hand as he passed 
her and entered the room. " Quite startled you, I'm afraid- 
You didn't expect me? Where is Tempest?'^ 

She had touched his hand, and now stood regarding him 
with her face grown pale aod a shadow of uneasiness m her 
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•*He is out, shooting/' she said, '* Did— did he expect 
your' 

** No/' he said, with a smile, as he took off his ulster and 
went to the fire, standing with his back to it and regarding 
her with a look that was a mixture of cynical amusement and 
cruel satisfaction at the fear his presence had aroused. ** No; 
I happened to fancy a run up here — ^just to see how you were 
getting on; and here 1 am." 

** Won't you sit down?" she said, trying to speak steadily, 
and to throw some geniality and welcome into her voice. 

He moved to the table, and glanced at the books and copy, 
and smiled. 

" Ilard at work, I see, Mortimer," he said. " That is 
light. A nice, quiet place to study in, you find it, don't you?'* 

" It is very quiet,' she said. " WHl you have something 
to eat — to drink?" 

" Thanks,'' he said; ** a glass of whisky. When will Vane 
be in?" 

" In about an hour," she said. ** He has gone over the 
hills. He — ^he will be glad to see you." 

She put the whisky and water on the table, and he took out 
a cigarette and lighted it. The scent of the Turkish tobacco 
seemed to carry her back to London, and to increase the vague 
fear with which the sudden sight of him had inspired her. 

" Have you learned to smoke yet, Mortimer?" he asked, 
puffing the clouds in rings and watching them as they floated 
to the ceiling. 

** No," she said; " but I do not mind it — ^Vane smokes all 
the time." 

" Mind it!" he echoed. ** Fancy a boy objecting to to- 
bacco!" 

She winced, but kept a steadfast eye upon his mocking face. 

** And so Vane will be back in an hour?" he said, sipping 
the whisky. " And how is he? Has the change done him 
good ? You are looking better, Mortimer. " 

'* I am quite well,' she said, coldly, as she collected the 
books and put them aside. 

" You don't ask how I am?" he said, dropping with his 
languid air into a chair — Vane's chair — ^beside the fire, and 
holding his thin, white hands to it. 

** I hope you are well," she said. " Vane will be glad to 
see you. Are you fond of shooting? If so, you will be able 
to go out with him. He has rented part of the moor herOj 



utd gets some birds there every day." 

^' ^Ci^wk ^ou^ Mortixoer ; b(Ui I oooldii't hit 
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twenty pEboes. All the grouse in Scotland and odilflBf Hm; 
besides^ I want to rest for a few days — want to lie on ixg 
back; or sit before the fire and take my ease. I\e been trav- 
eling/* 

He spoke as if he expected her to ask where^ and she pi^ 
the question. The color had come back to her face, and she 
was rapidly regaining her self-possession. After all, why 
should she fear him? He would not stay long — ^a day, two 
only^pBrhaps. 

Wherer*^ he said. ** Well, I've been in the west coast. ^' 

** The west coast?" she repeated, vaguely, and vnth her 
back to him, as she stood at the small sideboard putting away 
her books. 

He nodded and smoked his cigarette. 

** I had a fancy for having another look at that quaint place 
Tempest and I were down at some months ago— a place called 
Trelome. You know it, of course?" 

" No," she said, her face suddenly pale. 

** Oh, you forget," he said, smoothly. *' You toid me that 
you did know it, don't you remember, that night at Lady 
Florence's?" 

He looked at her over his shoulder. 

' ' I— I forgot, ' ' she said. ' ' Oh, yes. ' ' 

** I dare say I pronounced it badly," he said. " Well, I 
went down there just on the whim of the moment, and was 
tempted by the wlldness of the place to go a little further 
along the coast A savage coast it is, too, Mortimer, isn't it?" 

** xes," she said; and she wondered whether her voice had 
suddenly grown thick, or whether it was only so in her own 
ears. 

" I found one of the quaintest, wildest places I ever saw in 
my life down there. It is called the Witches' Caldron." 

She dropped the pen she had taken up absently, and her 
fingers clos^ spasmodically. 

' He glanced toward her, and continued in his smooth, low 
voice: 

*' There was a small cottage, quite a sea-gulls'-nest sort of 

flace, half built out of an old boat, perched on the cliffs, and 
made a sketch of it. It was empty and deserted." Her 
hand stole to the edge of the sideboard and clutched it. He 
noticed the movement, and a faint smile curled his lip. Mr. 
Senley Tyers was enjoying himself immensely. '' I wonder 
whether you ever saw it?" 

She did not speak^ and he went on^ as slowly^ as fimootb]f^ 
iisb^Qio; 
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^'iTiere was quite a history attaching to the place. It 
seems that there lived in it at one time, and until quite re- 
cently, a woman and her niece — a Mrs. Trevanion — and a girl 
called Nora." He paused, dropped the end of the cigarette 
from his languid fingers, lighted a fresh one, and leaning back 
with his hands behind his head, watched her from beneath his 
half -closed lids. " They were, ridiculous as it sounds, smug- 
glers. Fancy! How long they had been living there I didn't 
ascertain, but it seems that the poor cirl was drowned by the 
upsetting of a boat— slie was on an absurd smuggling expedi' 
tion, I imagine — and the aunt left the place and went to Aus^ 
tralia — California — Jericho. Sad story, isn't it? I assure 
you, my dear Mortimer, that the wild place quite touched me. 
You know, I dare say, that I am rather romantic. We artists 
always are. But I beg your pardon; Pm afraid I've been tell* 
ing you a storv you must know already — or did you leave the 
place before this sad accident happened?'' 

She faced round and confronted him. The fire-light fell, 
upon her white face, and dark, flashing eyes. Her lips wer& 
Bet tightly, her dark brows drawn in a straight line. 

As he looked at her as she stood at bay the artist predomi* 
Hated in him, and he yielded her a reluctant admiration. 

*' By Heaven, she is spleindid!" he murmured. ** If I could 
only paint her now!'* 

The pause lasted for a full minute; then she opened her 
lips, ana in a low voice, the words, " You know?'' fell from 
them. 

He smiled up at her — ^a smile of sardonic confidence and 
triumph. 

*' Of course I know," he returned, in a kind of purr. 

** When? How long ago?" she breathed. 

He arched his brows. 

" Since the night of the dinner-party at Lady Florence's." 

She put her hand to her lips as if to steady them: the room 
seemed to spin round. She staggered slightly, and he rose and 
moved toward her. In an instant she had recovered, and, 
recoiling from him, she caught up the knife with which she 
had been sharpening a pencil and raised her arm ready to 
strike him. 

" Keep back!' she breathed. " Do not touch me!" 

He thrust his hands in his pockets, and shrugged his shoul« 
iers with a deprecatory smile. 

** My dear girl — my dear Nora!" he said, " yon are mak- 
ing a ^at mistake. You are treating me as a foe. I am 
foax iiimdi believe me. Do yoa under^auAF^jonr / [ 
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Come, corner' His voice sank to a sootlung, ooaxing mmw 
mar. ^^ Gome and sit down^ and listen to me. Keep yoai 
knife, if you like, and after you have listened to me, stick it 
Into tiie breast of the friend who has come to save you.^' 

** To save me?" she echoed, unconsciously. 

** Yee,'^ he said, with quiet emphasis; " to save youi^' 
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•• Save me!*' she repeated, as if the words conveyed no 
meaning to her. 

Senley Tyers regarded her with a grave, almost pitying 
smile, and waved his hand to a chair. 

" Sit down, my dear Nora,'' he said, with an ironical mock* 
ery of respect, mingled with the familiarity indicated by the 
use of her Christian name, which drove the blood to her face. 
She stood against the sideboard, her small hand gripping the 
edge, her dark eyes fixed on his sallow face, with fear, dis • 
like, distrust, eloquent in them. The knife was still in her 
hand. 

** My dear girl, is it possible that you do not understand 
me?" he said in a low, almost caressing voice. ** You know 
the danger you have been running, the peril in which yoa 
have been placed all these weeks?" 

She was silent a moment, then she said in a reluctant voice: 

*'What danger — what peril? I do not know; I do not 
taiderstand." 

He turned his eyes from her face to the fire with a peculiar 
smile, that would nave been an insult if she had understood its 
significance, and seemed an if debating with himself for a 
moment; then he said: 

** My dear Nora, it is diffloult to explain to you. Your ig 
norance, your innocence — charming, perfectly charming iv.-. 
they are — are so embarrassing that it is almost impossible ic 
explain to you. Really, I feel tempted to let you remain in 

5 our condition of blissful ignorance but for two consideratioufv 
'he first is that I feel my duty tovai-d a defenseless woman 
very strong upon me; and the next tLatif I held my hand and 
spared your feelings, they would only be spared for a time, 
and would receive the shock of knowledge from some hand 
less kind than mine. No, my dear Nora; it is because I am 
your friend, and Vane Tempest^s, that I teel constrained to 
9peak — ^to make an effort and save you.'^ 
, *^ @ave Qpie from what?'' sbe said^ alinoft inandiblT* AV 
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I)nt the last few words of hi 3 smoothly polished speech hii<J 
^one by her like the wind. 

** From ruin/' he said, with a look of solemnity. 

She put her hand to her lips and shook her head. 

*' I aon^t understand/' she said. ** You are saying all thia 
to — to vex me. You do not like me. You have never liked 
me. You would not dare to speak to me like this if Vane 
were here!" 

The simple truth struck liim; a faint color came into his 
face, and a gleam of anery light s^ot across his eyes. 

**You are mistaken,"' he said, 1 'if pityingly. ** My dear 
child, why should I dislike you? W i:at harm could you possi- 
bly do me now, or at anytime.^ T'link! Men only dislike 
those they fear. Why should I fear yoii? Now, you dislike — 
shall we say hate? — me, my dear Nora; but that is because yoa 
fear me. You are very foolidi. I tell you again that I am 
your friend; it is from sheer friendship to you and Vane that 
1 have come down to step between you and ruin.'' 

He stopped, and watcned her closely for a moment or two; 
then he went on, still in the smooth, soft voice : 

" You say you do not understand. But are you sure you do 
mot? I can easily comprehend that the Nora Trevanion of the 
Witches* Caldron would not understand; but you are quite a 
dijfferent person to that wild young savage — pray excuse me I 
You havelbeen living in London, mixing m society: you have 
met men of the world, and women. You must have learned 
something in that time— enough, at any rate, to knou^ what I 
mean when I say that you have been playing on the brink of 
a precipice, a fall from which would land you in tho deep 
waters of life-long shame and ruin." 

She looked at him unflinchingly, her lovely eyes distended. 
She did not see him. The glimmer of his meaning, i:i all its 
cruelty, was beginning to dawn upon her. 

He smiled famtly. 

'* What do you think the world would say — those friends of 
Vane, with whom you have made acquaintance — ^if they Imew 
that Ernest Mortimer was a young lady?" he inquired in a 
smooth whisper. " What do you think, for instance. Lady 
Florence Heathcote would thint and say il she knew?" 

She did not answer, but her breath came more quickly. 

" My dear Nora, I know, if you do not; but 1 think y( 
can ffuess — imagine. She would be shocked— lal 
All Vane's friends — ^the men friends — ^would c k sir 
with laughter; but the women!" he 1 i rues 

liiB ahoufl ora -' * * the iromda would t j, m 
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them and shnnk from you as from some thing Tile ana foatiii^ 
some — ^as if there were contamination in your touch — the very 
air you breathed. They would not shrink from you more^ 
my dear Nora, if you had the smallpox or the scarlet fever.'' 

Still she did not speak, but her breath came still faster, and 
her face was white, save for two red spots that glowed redly 
on her cheeks. Her eyes still met his unflinchingly. 

" They would not believe — they would laugh the idea to 
scorn — that you had been Vane Tempest's companion all 
these weeks in pure ignorance and innocence. There is not a 
woman in the world who would believe it No; they would 
one and all point the finger of scorn at you; would cover you 
with shame and disgrace; would drive you from them as if you 
were a leper. And indeed — indeed, my dear child, you would 
be a leper of the social kind; and that kind of leprosy, like 
the other, is worse, far worse than death. *' 

He paused a moment. The two red spots had left her 
cheeks, and a deathly pallor now was spread over her face. 

" It was a thougntless whim — frealt; a little adventure, 
harmless enough in your ^es, I dare say — ^indeed, I know, my 
dear Nora," he said. " There seemed nothing wrong in it. 
How should there? And, as a matter of fact, there was noth- 
ing wrong in it; but the world '^ — he raised his eyebrows^ 
"the world would look at it in a very different light. It 
would call Vane a scoundrel, and you ^' — he paused dramatic* 
ally and lowered his voice — '* a girl lost to all sense of de- 
cency and shame!" 

She staggered slightly, and her hands went up to her eyes as 
she uttered a faint cry — a terrible cry — as though she had 
been struck blind, whereas, on the contrary, she was just seeing 
his meaning. 

His ruthless hand had cruelly torn away the veil of her 
ignorance and innocence, and she herself saw her action as the 
world would see it. 

A heart of stone might have pitied her; but Senley Tyers' 
heart was harder than stone when his own interest was at 
stake. He felt no pity, no compunction. A smile of satisfac- 
tion crossed his face, and he took up the poker and stirred the 
fire. The light flickered on the stricken girl, and she turned 
her head away, as if she seemed to shrink from it. 

" You understand now, Nora?" he said, gently. " Ah, 
yes; I see you do. You know now what I have come to save 

Jou from* for I have come to save you. You know now why 
persuaded Vane to take you away from London and bri^g 
joa down here?'' 
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«jtLd did not moye^ but her hands fell from her face and 
dasped themselves tightly, fiercely. 

^' I give you my word, my dear girl, that I suffered agonies 
— untold agonies — ^after I discovered the truth. How Vane 
and you could have taken it so carelessly and light-heartedly, 
I can not imagine. At auy rate, I can not understand how %e 
can have done so. With you it was another matter. Your 
ignorance of the world, and all your folly meant, supported 
you; but he knew — he must have realized — ** 

A low, inarticulate cry broke from her parched lips. What 
must Vane — ^her Vane — ^have thought of her? was the agoniz- 
ing question that drove like fire through her brain. 

"Every hour of the day I trembled for you,'* he went on. 
** Every day I expected to hear that the discovery had been 
made. I never looked at a paper without dreading to see an 
account of the * scandal in mgh life * in it. Whenever we 
w«re together — we three — I was on tenter-hooks of anxiety 
lest you should make a false step — a slip, and let out the se- 
cret. That night at the theater, when you started and glared 
at me because, treating you as the boy you pretended to be, I 
touched you on the shoulder, I thought Lady Florence would 
notice your resentment, the womanish flash of your eves, and 
I trembled.'' 

He paused and glanced at her. Every word, carefully pre- 

Eared and calculated, was falling upon her heart like hot em- 
ers. 
" Yes, my dear girl, I have had an anxious time of it — ^far 
more anxious than you or Vane have had. You will ask, 
* Why, what does it matter to you more than to the rest of the 
world — to the men at the club — for instance, to Lord Wally 
and the rest?' Well, you see, I happen to be a real friend of 
Vane. He saved my life, as I dare say you know; and I knew 
that such a scandal as your continual presence with him iq 
that masquerade — in that garb— would ruin him as well as 
you. Ruin him! I was anxious on his account principally, 
but also on yours; for, though you do not like me, I liked 
you, Nora — I pitied you.'* 

She writhed, as if his avowed pity were fresh torture. 
** You were so young, so innocent, so ignorant of the 
world! It was so evident to me that tiie folly you had com- 
mitted had been done in the impulse of the moment, had been 
Suite free from the mere idea of wrong; in short, my dear 
fora, I divined the truth, and pitied you. I wanted to be- 
friend you, to save you. I knew that if you remained in Lon- 
don much longer, your secrat muat be discovered. There was 



peril in every day, hour; and so I persnadod Tan« to bring 
you down here.'* 

She sunk into a chair and held her face in her hands as i.' 
worn out by emotion. 

" I might have stopped there. Frankly, most men wouIJ 
have done so. You see, it was not a nice affair to be mixei? 
up with. It would not be pleasant to figure as a participant 
in the scandal; but I could not leave you to your fate. I havo 
come down to help you, and not only you, but him, my 
friend, the man who saved my life — the only true friend I 
have in the world! Will you let me help you, Nora?" 

He asked the question in the gentlest, sweetest tone of 
truest svmpathy. 

" Will you let me help you? I am a man of the world. I 
know it to the core. I tell you frankly, honestly, as I would 
tell m^ own sister, that you can not continue your course of 
deception much longtr; that discovery means shame and ruin 
for you — and for hSu. If you will not think of yourself, jS 
you are indifferent to your own happiness, you will consider 
Lis. I know you will, my dear child I 

She flune up her arms and let them fall on the table, and 
let her head fall on them. 

" What shall I do?" she panted, moaned, more to herself 
than to him. 

He rose softly and seated himself at the table opposite her, 
and leaned forward so that there was no need for him to speaK 
above a whisper. 

" I will tell you, Nora," he said, earnestly, slowly, as if to 
impress every word upon her. ** You must go away. You 
must leave him!" 

Her lips moved and formed the words — they rent her heart; 

** Go away! Leave him!" 

He heard the murmur. 

" Yes; you must go away without a word. He must not 
know that I discovered your secret. I ask you only one thing, 
and that is to promise me that you will not tell him or any one 
what has passed between us two this afternoon. Will you do 
that? But for your own sake you wUl, I know." 

She did not speak, and he took her silence as equivalent to 
the proD he demanded. 

" ifo listen to me carefulljr/^ he said in the same cau- 

r. " To-morrow I will take him out of the way, 

wjxen I are gone you must leave this place. There is a 

o'dook. You must not go to London, but to 

. « I jfoa renoember? I have written the diiectaona 



on this piece of paper — see." He pushed it across the table 
against ner Ifingers, and they closed upon it mechanically. " At 
Glasgow you will find a vessel on the point of starting for 
Canada. I have booked a passage for you. You see, I relied 
upon your good sense. I knew you would trust me and belieye 
that I was doing my best for you — and Vane." 

He waited a moment to see if she would respond, but no 
fijgn came. 

'' You will find written on this paper an address in Canada, 
to which you must go. It is the name and address of a lady 
who will take care of you and help you to make a fresh start 
in life. I have told her nothine — absolutely nothing of your 
story. To her you will simply oe the orphan of a friend of 
mine — ^a kind of ward whose welfare I am anxious to secure. 
You understand, my dear child? You will be happy there 
with these good people, I am convinced; and in a new world 
you vrill soon forget this fearful mistake of yours — ^wbich> but 
for me, would have brought you life-long ruin." " 

He paused and drew out a purse. 

** You will want money- 
She shuddered, and with a spasmodic gesture shrunk awiq^ 
from the purse. 

** You nave some?" he said. '* Very well; I understand* 
But if you should need any, you have but to apply to my 
friend or to write to me." 

He stopped and looked at her beautiful head, as it lay <m 
her arms, with keen scrutiny. He would have pref err^ to 
have seen her face. 

" I know you will go, my dear Nora," he said, gravely, 
Bympathizingly; " I mow you will see that it is your only 
course. Yes, I have not misjudged you. Some women, I 
Know, would laugh my proposal to scorn, and would stop and 
brazen it out; but you are not of that sort. It is true — ^he 
spoke slowly, impressively — " it is true that Vane might 
marry you — ^probably wouta marry you — " 

She quivered in every limb, and raiEong her head, looked 
tnll at him. 

At the sight of her face Senley Tyers felt an uncomfortable 
sensation. Was this j)ale, haggara-looking vxmian the boy 
Ernest Mortimer, the eirl Nora Trevanion? 

** My dear child! My dear Nora!" he murmured. ** Y 
must not take it so much to heart. You must not> in ui 
It is very sad, very trying, and I can understand all y< ) 
feeling; but you are younff and — ^and — er — " 
^pmJ in her eyes e«^en he faltered and broke down. 
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He panaed with downcast glance for a moment^ then bd 
raised his eyes and looked at her keenly. 

*^ Perhaps I am asking too much of yon^ after all/' he said, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. ^^ Perhaps you had bettei 
stay and see uie businass out Vane will miury you, no doubt '' 
He sighed. '' After all, what does it matter? It would 
ruin hmi, it's true — ruin him for life. He would never be able 
to go back to London or his friends; he would be an outcast — 
the laughing-stock of all who had ever known him. But I 
don't see why you should care so long as you get what yon 
wanted and were his wife.'' 

She sprung to her f eet, her face crimson, her eyes flashing, 
her lips parted to let the fierce, fast breath escape, and at a 
glance he saw that he had won. 

" Poigive me, my dear Nora — foreive me!" he murmured. 
^* I see I have wronged you. I wouM ask your pardon on my 
knees. You love hmi too well to work his ruin, do you not? 
Ab! yes; I might have known it! Andyoui^l go! You 
will take mv ^vice, accept — my assistance. Say just one 
word, just the * yes,' Nora. For his sake, remember!" 

He leaned over the table, bis own breath coming fast^ hSm 
dark eyes fixed on her. 

She panted as if for breath, then the answer came. 

** Yes! yes! yes!" she said, hoarsely. '' You know it! Let 
me go anywhere, anywhere! / ruin hhn ! Oh, God!" She 
trembled and shooK in every limb for a moment, then stood 
erect, firm, resolute, with an expression in her beautiful eyes 
which Senley Tyers was far too ignoble a man to understand. 

" I — I will do what you tell me," she said, painfully. 
•* Don't — don't you speak to me about it again. 1— I could 
not bear it. I will go away. I will never see him again!" 

He rose, struggling with a triumphant smile. 

*' Not till to-morrow," he said. '' Kemember that. You 
can not go to-night; he would follow and find you, and bring 
you back. To-morrow, when I have taken hmi out for the 
vliole day — Hush!" 

lie had heard a footstep. 

She had heard it, too. When did she fail to hear it? With 
a. quick gesture she struck her lips with her hand, as if to stifle 
?i crv, then sprung from the room and up the stairs as the 
iatch was hetad to tinkle 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

It was Vane — ^Vane, strong and stalwart, the rain-drops 

{^listening on his mountain suit of rough frieze, a happy, care- 
ess light in his eyes. His gun was over his shoulder, his bag 
filled with birds; he had hai a " good day," and was coming 
back to the delight of a quiet evening with Nora, his heart's 
friend, companion, sister. 

He stoppsd and stared at Senley Tyers, and burst into a 
nearty laugh of surprise, and his hand went out in quick wel- 
come. 

" Halloo, Sen! Why, you are a surprise packet! What on 
earth brings you down nere? Why didn^t you let us know you 
were coming? When did you come?" 

Senley Tyers had stood, awaiting Vane's entrance, with his 
back to the fire, and a deep pallor on his face. Your traitor 
has some uncomfortable moments in the course of his villainy. 
We all know what a bad time of it Judas had; and we more 
than suspect that that sleek scoundrel, lago, must have felt 
cold chnis of fear run through him whenever Othello's hand 
met his or fell on his shoulder in a friendly grip. 

Senley Tyers had a very uncanny spasm or two as he stood 
facing vane. But he soon recovered himself, and with his 
usual languid smile put his hand — it was cold and damp— in 
Vane's healthily glowing one. 

** I ran down unexpectedly," he said. " The fact is, I 
have been rather seedy, and I fancied a little of this keen air 
would set me up." 

** You don't look quite the thing," said Vane. Senley 
Tyers' sallow face looked even more sallow than usual at that 
moment. " I am awfully glad you have come. You're right; 
this air will pull you round, and — ^and make a man of you in 
no time. It s splendid!" 

" You look well enough," admitted Senley Tyers, looking 
at him with reluctant envy. No wonder Lady Florence loved 
this perfect specimen of youth and manliness. At that mo- 
ment he hate^ Vane Tempest with even a keener hatred than 
before. 

" Oh, I'm all right," said Vane, with his short laugh. 
*^ Vm out all day, tramping no end of miles with my gjnir 
I've managed to get some shooting, you see. Good 1 is, 
aren't they? Bather wild up here, but that makes it au i 
better fun. And so you've been seedy^ poor old mani T 
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fact is^ yon work too hard. The smell of paint canH be goad 
for anybody;*' and he laughed. 

Senley Tyers nodded and smiled at the old joke. 

" Thank your stars that you are not, like me, a painter and 
glazier," he said. " And so my advice was worth following?'* 

** Yes," assented Vane, laying the birds on the table and 
wiping lus ran with all the carefulness of a thorough sports- 
man. " Oh, rather! It was the very best thing we could 
have done. Ernest is quite another man, and is quite brown 
and hard-looking. It has set him up wonderfully. 

He spoke qmte naturally and without an effort. He had 
almost grown to believe in Nora's assumed sex by this time. 

" Yes; I have seen him," said Senley Tyers, quietly. 

" Ah, yes; I suppose you have. And don't you think him 
much improved? Doesn't look a bit fagged and tired now, 
does he?' He put the question with profound satisfaction. 

Senley Tyers shook his head. 

** Not a bit," he said. ** I don't think I ever saw a young- 
ster so much improved in so short a time. And now, I sup* 
pose you will be coming back to town?" 

Vane did not answer for a moment or two. 

** Oh, I don't know," he said, as he took off his coat and 
hung it over a chair in front of the fire. He had been so 
happy in this quiet place — Nora had been so happy — that the 
idea of leaving it for the dangers of London was not a wel- 
come one. ^* We shall see. Ferhaps Ernest would rather 
take a trip to the south. We might run down to Home, or 
Nice, or even Egypt. He'd enjoy Egypt," he added, almost 
to himself. 

Senley Tyers smiled. By every word and tone Vane was 
displaying his warm regard for the girl. 

^ Well, you might do worse," he said. " I suppose you 
will leave it to him to decide?" 

" Yes," said Vane, absently. " Well, and what is the news 
from the little village. Sen?" 

Senley Tyers shrugged his shoulders. 

'* It still exists, notwithstanding the absence of one of its 
Irightest ornaments — I might say two, for I'm told that * 
I/i ortimer is decidedly missed. I hear that the Cavaliers' are 
clamorous for his return, and that the Baby mourns for him ^ 
a^j for a twin brother." 

Vane smiled, and Tyers went on: 

^^ You will be glad to learn that the great Bendoza is still 
* booming.' I shouldn't be surprised if that investment of 
jfcurs mAkes you a tolerably rich man^ my dear Vaaet Ab 
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iXf. tiunehuiiible servant^ he means to start a carriage and paii 
directly." 

Vane laughed, but carelessly. A love of money was not one 
•f his numerous sins. 

" I'm glad of that/' he said, simply. '* Let's hope it wil'i 
go on booming; but to tell you the truth, Fm thinking too 
much of dinner to care much whether the big Bendoza swells 
or bursts. I'm as hungry as a hunter. I suppose you never 
feel like that? By George! if you'll stop down here and 
tramp around with me for a week, you'll learn to count the 
hours to grub-time as anxiously as I do." 

*' Perhaps. By the way, you don't ask after Lady Flor- 
ence?" 

** She's all right, I hope," said Vane, without looking up 
from his cartridge-case. " Slaying right and left without 
mercy, as usual, I suppose?" 

'* Quite as usual," assented Senley Tyers. " She has asked 
me as to your whereabouts several times — I have had the pleas- 
ure of dining twice at Carlton Terrace while you have been 
away — ^but I always replied that I was not Vaiie Tempest's 
Ireeper." 

Vane laughed. 

" I'm gl^ you didn't tell her," he said. " You were quite 
right. If you want perfect quiet and peace of mind when 
you're away, don't leave your address behmd you." 

He went to the door and called to Mrs. Bums, and that 
good woman came to take the birds and lay the cloth. Sho 
started slightly at sight of Senley Tyers, and dropped him a 
courtesy. 

" How do you do, Mrs. Bums?" he said, languidly. " An 
miexpected visitor, I'm afraid; but don't let me put you out." 

*' Oh! it's all right," Vane made haste to say. '' I'JI get 

Sou a room in the keeper's cottage, and I know Mrs. Burns 
as got a good dinner for us. She always has. Come up tc 
my room. Sen, and have a wash. Hurry up the dinner, Mrs. 
Bmns, for we are all famishing." 

He led the way, humming a tune. He was in the best of 
spirits, and very glad to see his friend. 

As he passed ^Nora's door, he knocked at it and gung out: 

" Don^t be long, Ernest!" 

But no response came. At that moment Nora was kneel- 
ing on the floor, with her face buried in the bed-clothes. An 
agony of shame burned in her veins like molten fire. Every 
word Senley Tyers had spoken repeated itself — kept repeating 
itfioil- wjn ijjgg aoguiahed mind. The veil was indeecl tomiroui 
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her innocence, and she saw herself the nameless, diamef a 
thmg the world would consider her if it ever learned her ti jo 
sex. 

And he. Vane— her hero, her god — ^what must he thiiii of 
her? He, too, must regard her as without shame. That was 
the reflection (which caused her the ^atest misery and an- 
guish. She recalled the expression of nis face, the tone of his 
voice, that night of her arrival, when in the small room at 
St. James's Street she had made herself known to him. Their 
meaning had not struck her then; but now, in the light of 
Benley Tyers' words, she understood their significance. 

Yes, in his kindness and pity, he had hidden his true feel- 
ings; but all the time, from the first moment, he must have 
felt nothing but contempt — a kindly contempt---f or her. 

Yes, Senley Tyers was right. She must go. She must 
leave bim forever. At the thought she shook from head t^ 
foot, and a low moan escaped her. 

If Senley Tyers had tola her that the best thing she could 
do would DC to kill herself — to quit the world altogether — ^it 
would have seemed less hard than to leave Vane Tempest and 
to ffo on living without him. 

He was everything to her — father, mother, brother. There 
was absolutely no one else in the world. And she must lea^e 
him! What had this man said? That if she stajred. Vane 
would, perhaps — indeed, most likely — marry her. Marry her I 
She could scarcely realize the idea. He, Vane Tempest — as 
far above her as the stars are above the puddle on which they 
shine — marry Iier ! The thought whirled through her brain 
and confused her. 

The minutes slipped by, each carrying a load of anguish 
almost intolerable. If she could only die there, that moment! 
He would forgive her all the trouble she had caused him — 
would f orsrive and pity her, and perhaps go on thinking kindly 
of her. Oh, if she could only die! 

When Vane knocked she tried to speak, but could not find 
her voice; but his voice roused her from the profound apathy, 
the overpowering weakness of intense suffering, and she rose, 
steadying herself by the aid of the bed. As she did so she 
caught sight of herself in the small glass. A shudder ran 
through her. She gazed at the boy's clothes with a loathing, 
a horror beyond all words. It was a garb of shame. She hid 
her face in her hands to shut out the sight of herself, which 
Senley Tyers had made hideous to ber. What should she do.^ 
Where should she go? 
^ fibi l8tt as if fite could not go down to them— not eiven te 
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Vao©, if he had been alone — though her life depended on her 
doing so. She would have left the house and fled at once, but 
she knew that flight at that time of night would be futile. 

Vane would track her in half an hour. She must wait 
until the dawn; but the thought of following Senley Tyers' 
directions, of accepting his assistance, filled her with repug- 
Bance. While she stood gazing vacantly round the room 
like a wild animal caught in the toils, she heard the two men 
coming along the passage. 

Vane hammered at the door again. 

** Look sharp, Ernest!" he shouted, blithely. 

She forced herself to answer him, though her lips were dry, 
akid her voice seemed to have gone forever. 

" Don't wait," she said; **l\e a headache. I — I will be 
down presently.'* 

Vane came back. 

" A headache?" he said. " Oh, I'm sorry. Don't hurry, 
f^l send some tea or something up by Mrs. Bums." 

" No— no!" she gasped as steadily as she could. " I don't 
want anything. Go on. I will come down presently." 

They went down. 

'^ Ernest isn't up to the mark," said Vane as they seated 
themselves at the table. ^' Headache, he says. Oaught cold, 
I expect ril send him up some tea if he doesn't come down. 
Now, then, old man, prime Scotch beef and grouse. There's 
no claret^nothing but tea and whisky. You^ve got to rough 
it, you know. 

He chatted li^ht-heartedly enough during the meal, though 
he now and agam stopped and listened, as if his thoughts were 
straying to the room upstairs, and when the table was being 
clea^*ed, he said: 
" I think I'll run and see how Ernest is getting on." 
" Do," said Senley Tyers, throwing himself back in a chair 
with a rather too elaoorate air of being quite at his ease. He 
had been rather silent all through the dinner, but had nodded 
and smiled responsively enough. 

Vane had poured out a cup of tea, and with it in his hand 
he walked toward the door; bat before he could reach it, it 
opened, and the figure of a girl in a print dress entered. H€ 
did not reco^ze her for a moment— -he was standing between 
her and the light; then, when he saw who it was, the cup fell 
from his hand. 

** Nora!" he exclaimed, thrown completely off his guard. 
^ fibe stoodt wlute as a sheet, with purple xJDgB under bflf 
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lovely eyes, %/hich were fixed on him with an ex|jtt;itoi<)ii of sad 
pleadmg for forgiveness— of anguished self-reproach, 

** Nora!'^ he cried again. 

For the moment he thought she had gone mad. 

Senley Tyers looked rounds and sprang to his feet with an 
exclamation. 

His voice ronsed Vane to the sense of the situation — to ita 
peril 

** What — ^what are you doing?'* he asked her in a quick, 
anxious whisper. 

She looked beyond him at the motionless figure and sallow 
^oe^ and her lips parted. 

** He knows, sne breathed, in despairing accents. 

Vane sprung round, shielding her, so to speak, from Senley 
Tyers. 

" He knows?*' he echoed, dully. ** What do you meanP 
How should he know?" Then he paused, reading the truth 
in Senley Tyers' eyes, which watched them both with a mixt- 
ure of fear and alertness. " You do Imow!*' His voice grew 
B^m — almost fierce. ** How did you discover it? WhenP 
Why don't you speak, man?" 

Senley Tyers made a deprecatory gesture with his white 
land. 

" Yes; I know," he said in a low voice. " I discovered her 
secret — ^your secret — some time ago, in London. Why, are 
you angry with me?" 

Vane stood looking from one to the other. Perhaps, until 
that moment — as Nora stood in her proper garb— he nad nofc 
fully realized all the significance — the danger of her position. 

* And — and you toki her that you knew when you came 
this evening?" ne asked. 

Senley Tyers inclined his head. 

**Miss Trevanion " — the ''Miss Trevanion " made Vane 
etai't — '' discovered the truth — discovered my knowledge — by 
a chance word of mine," he said, lifting his eyes to T^ era's 
face to see if she would contradict the lie. 

She did not speak, and he drew an inaudible breath of relief. 

Vane stretched out his hand and took hers, hanging limply 
beside her. 

*' Well," he said, with a deep sigh and his short laugh, " ifc 
fioesn't matter. Ko one else but you knows, I suppose, SenP' 

Senley Tyers shook his head. 

** No," he said, gravely; " not yet.'^ 

'* Not yet? What the devil do you mean? Why should 
tbfsy know? We won't go back to Ijoudon. Look here^ Sea *^ 
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—he broke oflE; he was confused, overwhelmed by this blow 
that had been dealt them; but through the haze of his feelings 
his desire to shield and protect her shone clearly enough — 
" look here. Sen, whatever you may know or think, I want 
you to believe this. I know you will believe it when I tell 
you that '' — his words came more slowly, and his voice grew 
sterner — " no blame whatever — whatever, do you hear? — at- 
taches to Miss Trevanion. It was all my fault — all, you under- 
stand ?'* 

Senley Tyers bowed his head. 
I quite understand, '' he said. 

Just so," said Vane, drawing a long breath. " I knew 
you would. You are a gentleman. Sen, and no gentleman 
who knew Miss Trevanion, who had once looked upon her 
face and heard her speak, would — would — " 

" Would doubt her innocence, would cease to regard her 
with the deepest respect," finished Senley Tyers, with a bowed 
head, as if he were m the presence of royalty. 

" Exactly," said Vane, still sternly. ** If I thought you— 
or any other man — dared to think otherwise, I would " — ^his 
glance fell upon the gun — *' I'd send him to kingdom cornel*' 

Senley Tyers repeated the deprecating gesture. 

" There is no occasion to threaten me, my dear Vane,'* he 
said. " I tell you I quite understand. Miss Trevanion is free 
from all blame in my mind. All I have to do is to efface my- 
self as quickly as possible." 

He looked round for his cap and ulster. 

" Stop! "Wait!" said Vane, putting his hand to his fore- 
head. There is no need for you to go. You must stop 
and — and help me. DonH tremble, Nora — " His hand 
pressed hers; his glance rested on her downcast face with 
tenderest concern. " It is all right — Sen is my closest friend. 
We can trust in him. He will help us out of this scrape. For 
Code's sake, don't tremble so, dear ffirl." 

She put out her free hand and clasped the back of a chair. 
His words, the tender glance, shook her to the core. She 
could have been strong to suffer but for them. 

" You do me but justice," said Senley Tyers. He was 
calm, cool, calculating now. For him a critical time had ar- 
rived ; a false step would ruin his chances of success. His 
hand wandered unconsciously to the pocket in which Lady 
Florence's promise lay. *^ I will help you, if I can. You 
say, and I believe myself, that I am the only one who knows 
the — ^the truth; but how long shall I be the only one? What 
Will you do when others discover it?" 
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Nora ahmnky and tried to draw her hand from Van«*8 giMp 

** Let me go!" she breathed. 

He held her in the grip of a vise. 

** "ELnah, dear,^' he said; and who shall describe the tender 
comrassion in his deep voice? Her head sunk lower. 

**How long do you think you can deceive the rest of the 
world?" went on Senley Tyers. Then he stopped and looked 
toward the door. '* By Heaven!" he exclaimed, quickly and 
in a warning tone, " some one — the woman — ia coming!" 

Vane sprung toward the door; Nora shrunk back against 
the wall, her hands pressed against her heaving bosom, her 
face white and full oi dread. 

Vane held the handle of the door and looked from her tc 
Senley Tyers, his face working. 

" What shall I do?" he whispered, huskily. 

Senley Tyers appeared to consider for a moment. 

" It is of no use trying to shut her out," he said in a cor^ 
responding whisper, "ijet her come in. You — ^you must 
trust her. 

Vane stood for a second, his face stem and dark; then he 
released the handle of the door and caught at Nora's arm. 

The door opened, and Mrs. Bums entered. 

" Will you nave some hot water now, sir?" she began, then 
stopped at sight of Nora, and uttered the usual cry of aston* 
ishment. 

" Bless us and save us all!" she exclaimed. " Who— who's 
this?" 

Vane^s hand slid down Nora's arm to her hand, and 
gripped it. 

lou are surprised at — at this lady's presence, at — at — hor 
dress, Mrs. Bums?" he said, smiling, but eying her sternly, 
as if he dared her to show the least sign of disrespect; *' but 
you recognize her, I have no doubt." 

The woman stared at the white, lovely face. 

"Why — why, if it isn't Mr. Ernest, and in my girl . 
dress!" she said, with a flickering laugh. 

A shrill, excited "Oh!" came from the daughter outside 
the door. 

Nora covered her eyes with her hand. 

" It is Mr. Ernest, as you have learned to call this lady,'* 
he said. " She is a lady, do you understand, Mrs. Bums? 
She is my wife .'" 

Mrs. Bums uttered a cry of amazement. Senley Tyers 
started slightly. Vane looked from one to the othorwitli 
Qaroe assertion. 
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•• She is my wife. You are, are you not, Nora, dear?'* In 
a quick, stem whisper he breathed m her ear, " Say yes!" 

ohe looked up with the wild look of a stag driven to bay, 
her hand closed on his spasmodically, her lips trembled, and 
the word he demanded — tne ** Yes " — fell from them. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A SOLEMK silence fell upon the group after Nora's mo- 
mentous " Yes." Mrs. Bums stood with uplifted hands, the 
girl at the door opened her eyes and her mouth still wider — if 
that were possible — and Senley Tyers, sallow and thoughtful, 
looked from Nora's downcast face to Vane's stem one with a 
curious expression. 

He was the first to recover from the stupor which seemed to 
have fallen on them all. Taking up his hat, he motioned to 
Mrs. Burns to leave the room, and softly followed her, closing 
the door after him. 

Vane took Nora's hands and drew her toward' him. His 
face was pale with excitement, and his smile flickered and 
wavered. 

** Well, Nora — ^well, little one?" he whispered. 

She did not raise her head, but stood passive, silent, mo- 
tionless. 

His eyes dwelt upon her with a mixture of tenderness and 
admiration. In her womanly garb, in the plain print dress, 
she looked so different to the boy Ernest, so like the Nora of 
the Witches' Caldron, that the period during which she had 
been masquerading^seemed like that of a dream, and as if it 
had never existed. Even in that moment of intense excitement 
and bewilderment he realized how lovely the pale face was, 
how exquisitely graceful the slim, girlish figure. 

*' She is my wife," echoed in his heart, joined with her 
softly, timidly whispered " Yes;" and the two sentences made 
a strangely sweet music in his ears. How would it be will, 
him if she really were his wife? 

The question sent the blood tingling warmly in his veins, 
made his heart beat as, assuredly, it had never beat before. 

Beautiful! Lovely! Why, yes! he had known that — he 
had reco^ized that fact the moment he had seen her out there 
on the wild west coast; but not until this moment did he re- 
alize how lovable — and, believe me, that is far better than be- 
ing lovely — she was! She had been his constant companion 
lor weeks, and they had never had a cross word. Never in all 
life had he been so happy, so much at p^aoe with himseU 
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ftod all the worlds so oontent with life^ as he had been with 
''Ernest Mortimer.'' 

** Well, Nora/' he said asain in a low voice, ** what do you 
say to it all?'' Then, as me still remained silent, he went 
on: " Are you angry with me? Are you sorry for what I 
have done? It — it was the only course. You — ^you don't 
^ »d»*«,d, pert»p„ b.t ina«d U ™ th. onl, thi^ to 

Did she not understand? Ahl if he had known how well, 
how far too well, she understood, he would have spoken very 
differentlv, and the game of cross-purposes would have come 
to an end there and then. 

'* You see " — ^he stammered out, man-like, misinterpreting 
)ier silence— '' if — ^if I hadn't done this, made a grand coup 
ot it, these people, this Mrs. Bums and her daughter, would 
have oacklea sm. jawed their heads off, and made no end of a 
fuss. You see that, don't you, Nora? Gome, say you aio 
not angry with me." 

With her face still hidden from him, she murmured: 

" I — am not anffry." 

He was only half satisfied, it seemed. 

** But you are sorry, little one?" he askea, tenderly. 

" Sorry!" she repeated, almost inaudibly. ** No. It does 
not matter." 

" Does not matter?" he echoed, looking puzzled; then he 
put his arm round her and drew her closer to him. " Does 
not matter! What do you mean, Nora? You — you didn't 
think it was only play-acting; that I didn't mean what I said; 
that I only said it to get us out of this scrape and quiet these 
people?" His voice was grave, almost stem, notwithstanding 
its tenderness. 

She raised her eyes slowly, painfully to his face, as if she 
hoped to read his heart at a glance, then her eyes fell again. 

** You didn't think that?'^ he said. '' Why, Nora, I meant 
it, for now and forever." 

** Meant that I — ?" she faltered. 

He pressed her hand in a tight grip, and pressed her face 
close to his breast. 

" I meant that you should be my wife," he said, " if you 
will — if you will, dear." 

" Your wife!" The roar of the sea seemed to be surging in 
Aer ears; the room spun round with Irera '^ Your wife!" 

"Why, yes!" he whispered. ^* What else could I mean? 
imd — ^listen, Nora, dear — the thought, the mere idea of it, 
•eadft ina half mad with delight I Yes, to-morrow# if wd can 



iTPftnage it — I must ask Sen; he kno^^^s every thmg> -we '«?iU he 
married in the proper and usual manner/' 

** Married!" she echoed, faintly. 

He laughed at what he took to be her oonstemation at the 
suddenness of the proposal. 

" Certainly; there mustn^t be any delay. We mustn't give 
these people any further excuse for gossip and scandal, i ou 
and I and Sen will go off to the nearest big town to-morrow, 
and, if it's possible, you and I will be marri^. Are you fright- 
ened, dearest?" he asked, for he could feel her form trembling 
in his embrace. ** It's awfully sudden and startling, I know, 
but you're too brave and plucky to be upset; you're my brave 
little Nora, my little witch! Look up, dear, look up and " — 
his voice dropped to a caressing whisper — ** and give me jut$t 
one kiss to sign the bond; just one, Nora." 

She raised her head and looked at him, an inscrutable ex« 
pression in her dark eyes; inscrutable then, but he learned 
afterward to understand it. Slowly she put her lips to his and 
kissed him. 

The blood ran still more warmly through his heart; ha 
pressed her to him and kissed her lips, her eyes, her hair. 

** My dear little one, my witch!** ne murmured. 

There was silence for a moment, then he said: 

*' Are you happy, Nora? Tell me;" and he took her face 
in his hands and examined it with all a man's anxiety to assure 
himself that his love is returned. 

For an instant, an instant only, she allowed the passion that 
filled her heart to flash from her eyes, then she cast them 
down. It is just possible that, man-like, he missed that 
glance. A woman would not have done so. 

** Yes, I am happy," she said in a low, tremulous voice 
that had a tone of sadness in it, for all her avowal. 

^' And so you shall be!' he exclaimed. ** Look here, Nora^ 
you've made an awfully bad bargain, but I'll make it as good 
as I can for you. I'll do my best to keep you happy, uttlo 
one. We'll go away somewhere and live to ourselves, just as 
we have been doing down here in this jolly little Scotdi place. 
We'll just live for each other, as they do in the novels;'^ and 
he passed his hand caressingly over her short curls. *^ And 

Jou shall let this beautiful liair of yours ^ow again— every 
ay I've seen you I've felt wild at your cutting it off — ^and— 
and be the Nora of old, the wild nttle savage sirl I first saw 
at the Witches' Caldron. Do you remember, l^raP' 

He laughed; his face was glowing with happiness and ooor 
toot. Xoe strange feeling of elation, joy« stuT potsefised bOB 
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folly. He did not notice that her face was still white^ that 
iihe Kept her eyes out of the sight of his. Men are selfish;, the 
best of tiicm and at the best of times, and his own happiness 
absorbed him. 

^* Oh^esI we'll have a good time of it, little aae/^ he went 
on. ** We'll go abroad for a bit, as I proposed to Sen. By 
the way, how aid he manage to hit npon the truth— to learn 
our secret?" 

She was silent, and he laughed carelessly. 

*^ It doesn't matter. Gome to think of it, it is wonderful 
that he didn't discover it at first; Sen is such a sharp, clever 
fellow. It's lucky that it was he and not some one else who 
found us out, isn't it? Because, you see. Sen can be trusted. 
He'll keep as silent as the grave. You'll see, he won't even 
speak of it to me» he'll just behave as if there never had 
been such a person as * Ernest Mortimer.' " 

She shivered slightly, and, of course, he noticed it. 

" You are not afraid, Nora?" he asked, quickly. ** Yon 
are not afraid that — that the truth will ever get out? How 
should it? When we come back to London, your haii *' — ^he 
kissed it — '^ will have grown again, and you'll be dressed as a 
woman: — ^how well the Bums girl's dress suits you!— and no 
one will ever dream of connecting you with ^ Ernest Morti- 
mer.' " 

He drew her to a chair-nahe was trembling still — and she 
sunk down at his teet, and resting her arms on his knee, hid 
her face on them. 

They remained thus almost in silence for a time. To Vane 
the realization of the truth — that he loved this girl as passion- 
ately as ever woman was loved by man — was coming home 
slowly but surely — more surely — every moment. He looked 
forward to the morrow with impatient eagerness, to the future 
with delight. Was there in all the world any girl so beautiful, 
fco lovable, as this girl-woman whom he had discovered — yes, 
lie had discovered her! — in the western wilds? W^as there any 
girl 80 pure, so innocent? Why, the very escapade which 
might nave ruined her had been the result of her innocence 
and ignorance of even the existence of evil! Yes, he would 
make her happy. The rest of his life should be devoted to 
keeping her punty unstained, untroubled. A kind of solem- 
nity fell upon him — the sort of feeling one is conscious of in 
some great cathedral. Compare her with the women of the 
world — ^the women he knew! How soulless, how ignoble they 
seemed beside this pure-minded, tender-hearted^ unselfish child 
iC the wild sea-coastl 
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■e bent and kissed her reverently. 

'^My dearest! my wife!'' he mnrmnred. The kisB^fhft 
Olftbrace, seemed to rouse her. 

A shiver ran through her^ as if she were awaking from some 
blissful dream to the cruel reality of the world. She rose and 
iitood with clasped hands^ looking at him^ her lips parted as if 
ihe were trying to speak; but no words would come, and he 
took her hands and held them. 

" You are tired, Nora?" he said, understandinff to some 
small extent how the scene must have tried her. " You would 
like to go upstairs and rest? You would rather not see Sen 
again to-night?" He made this suggestion with a sense of 
saying the right thin^, and nodded with loving, considerate 
encouragement " Very well; you shall not. fie and I will 
talk it all over and arrange for the — ^the wedding." Ho 
smiled. ** Good-niffht, Nora! good-night, my — ^wife!" 

She let him hold her for a moment or two, then she slowly 
drew herself away and left him. 

Outside, Senley Tyers leaned against the cottage and smoked 
his cigarette. They say that the devil looks after his own. H 
that be so, most certainly Senley Tyers' master had come to 
his assistance in a most efficient manner that evening. As he 
lounged there, listening to the murmur of Vane's voice, he 
was filled with amazement at his own luck. If he had arranged 
the denouement in all its details it could not have been more 
satisfactory, from his point of view. And now, if only the 

S'rl could DC persuaded to act like the idiots most girls are— 
lese were his thoughts, not mine— all would go swimmingly. 

He heard the room door open, and turning quicklvy beck- 
oned to Nora. She hesitated a moment, then moved out to- 
ward him. He put his hand on her arm and glanced toward 
the window with a warning gesture. 

" I was right, you see," he said in a whisper. " He will 
marry you. And now, I suppose, you are satisfied?" 

She raised her eyes and met his mocking, half -amused, half* 
contemptuous gaze steadily. 

" Oh! I don't blame you," he went on as if she had spoken. 
'* Ninety-nine girls out of a hundred would jump at the 
chance; it's only the hundredth that would be capable of sao* 
rificing herself for the man she loved." 

He looked at her keenly, as if to see that she understood. 

" And perhaps even she, the hundredth, wouldn't under* 
0tand that in sacrificing herself she was also escaping from 
nntold misery." 

Mb was.8ileat a moment or two, then oontiiiued in a lefltct^ 
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he voice^ as if he were communing with himself: " I've sem 
sereral at these marriages, and upon my soul^ my dear Mis9 
Trevanlon^ I haven't known which to pi^ most, tne man who 
had persuaded himself that he loved the girl^ but soon found 
out his mistake, or the girl who found herself married to a 
man who was tired and — ashamed of her/' 

Nora's breath came fast, and she pressed her hand to her 
bosom as if every word of the soft, cynical voice stabbed her. 

" Because that is what always — always, my dear young lady, 
—happens. He is bound to eet tired of her, bound to grow 
ashamed of her. How can it be otherwise? And then " — ^he 
knocked the ash off his cigarette and looked up at the sky 
witii pursed lips and \dised eyebrows — " then there's the devd 
to pay. I know one woman, the wife of one of these unequal 
marriages — she was a farmer's daughter, and the man was a 

?)ntleman of birth and good position — who poisoned herself, 
es. Miss Trevanion, she preferred death to the daily misery 
of living with a man who had grown to hate the sight of her 
and wiiSi her dead." 

Nora still looked at him, but with eyes that did not see him. 
" But don't let me discourage you, my dear Miss Nora," he 
said in the same soft whisper. ^^ After all^ you may be luckier 
—though, by Jove! I don't think you've much chance; you 
may marry my friend Vane and be happy ever afterward. 
Who can tell? At any rate, he has done the proper thing in 
sacrificing himsell It's true he couldn't do anything else. 
I should have done it myself. I should, indeed, I assure 
you," with a half-mocking inclination toward her motionless 
figure. " I dare say he thinks that he is in love with you — 1 
should think so, too — and it's something more than pity for 
you that — " 

He had driven the steel home. She raised her hand and 
struck him across the lips. It was not a heavy blow — there 
was not much strength left in the sorely tried frame — ^but it 
dashed the cigarette from his lips and caused him to swear. 
He looked up at her, into her blazing eyes, then raised his cap 
without a word. It was the involuntary homage of a bad man 
to a noble, pure-hearted woman tortured into resistance. 

Also without a word she turned and entered the cottaee. 
She went slowly up to her room, supporting herself by tne 
hand-rail. The fire which had sprung up within her at Senley 
Tyers' mocking words died out almost as quickly as it had 
flared up. She fell on her knees beside the bed^ exhausted., 

Ewerless. But only for a moment or two. The cruel words 
[lowed hexj rang Hke demoniac laughter iq h^r ears* goade^ 
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her. She rose, felt hei way to the candle, lighted it, and 
bathed her face in cold water. With a shudder she took up 
the serge suit, but dropped it with a half-articulate moan of 
loathing. If her life depended upon it she could not wear the 
things again. She found a cloak and hat in the wardrobe, anrf 
putting them on, extinguished the candle, and slowly, noise^ 
fessly movoi across the room and down the stairs, locking the 
door after her. 

The outer door was still open, and Senley Tyers figure was 
still there. He either saw or heard her, however, for he drew 
back into the darkness, out of the light of the window, as if 
to assure her that she was safe from any interference from him. 

She paused at the door of the living-room and stretched out 
her arms with a gesture of farewell too terrible for words. It 
seemed as if she could not tear herself away. Her hand felt 
as if it were drawn to the handle, but she pressed it hard 
against her bosom, bent and kissed the panel of the door, and 
drawing the cloak over her face, as if to shut out even the 
mental vision of the dearly loved form within the room, hur^ 
ried out into the darkness of the night. 

Senley Tyers softly dabbing his fips with his silk handker- 
chief, watched her go with a smile of triumphant satisfaction. 
He raised his cap and waved a kiss to the departing figure at 
it was swallowea up in the shadows. 

" Good-bye, Miss Nora I' ' he murmured. ** Upon my word 
I am half mclined to bring you back. You are superb, be- 
witching. Yes, I pity Vane. I pity him. Love you? WhVf 
jrou fascinating little devil, I'm more than half m love wi^ 
you myself !'* 

He carried the pocket-handkerchief to the light of the win- 
dow to see if there was any blood on it — there was a spot or 
two — then with a shrug of his shoulders went inside. 

Vane was smoking niriously^ a smile of subdued happiness 
on his handsome face, a light ^' entirely new and original '' in 
ills eyes. 

"Halloo, Sen!'' he said; "come in. I be^ your pardon, 
out I quite forgot you were out there. Forgive me. Gome 
{tnd sit down, old man.'' 

He took his friend by the shoulders and gently forced him 
into the chair, and stood looking down at hun with the 
happy, fflowing eyes. 

^^ WeU, you don't want to ask any questions, I suppoBeP* 
;^e said. *' ' You know all,' as they say in ibe play: and 
I'm sure you'll congratulate me and wish us happinesB, oeo.'^ 

fkfDlfff TJ&C9 nodaed with a gmve gmile. 
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"Of oourse you'll think I ought to tell you the whole vkxxpj^ 
Vane went on. " But I'll cet you to excuse me, I thmki 
Not that you wouldn't understand,'^ he added, quickly. 
** You kQOW her too well to— to think ill of her. But comOi 
Sen, don't you think I'm a deuced lucky fellow? Is thers 
any girl half so beautiful in the world?" 

He put the question with a burning ardor, and began to 
pace the room, emitting great clouds of smoke. 

" But her beauty's only the small part of it," he continued. 
" It's herself — herself y Sen — the sweetest, dearest little woman 
that God ever made! And I was such a fool as not to— to 
kuow my own mind till to-night. And yet I did — in reality, 
I did. I've been in love wi& her ever since the night I saw 
her—" 

He stopped. Not even to Senley Tyers could he speak of: 
those days— days which his love had now made sacred. 

" And I've to thank you — yes, thank you — ^for letting the 
light into mv benighted mind. Sen," he said, pausing a mo- 
ment to strike Tyers on the shoulder in an aftectionate way. 
" But — ^but for your finding us out— discovering the trutn. 
Sen — I might have gone blundering on, for Heaven knowe 
how long, without discovering that I loved her." 

His voice dropped as he spoke the word, dropped and soft- 
ened with the tender reverence of the strong man. 

** To think," he went on in a low voice, ** that I shouU 
never have guessed it! — And — and yet there were times— 
when she was out of my s^ht for a little longer than usual— 
when I half guessed it. What an idiot I was! I know what 
I ough*^ to have done — I mean when she came to me — my 
poor, sweet, brave little girl — I ought to have married her at 
once." 

Senley Tyers looked thoughtfully at the fire. 

** Pernaps it was well you did not," he said, very quietly. 

" Eh?" said Vane. He had scarcely heard him. He was 
absorbed, lover-like, in thoughts of his mistress. " What do 
you say? Why not?" 

*' I was thinking of Nora — Miss Trevanion," he replied. 
** You might have known your mind, but she may not have 
known hers." 

'* Eh?" said Vane again. ** Do you mean that — that she 
didn't care for methen?^' 

Senley Tyers was silent for a moment. 

'* If you ask me, I do," he said. ** Look nere, my dear 
Vane} you must see yourself that if aha bad tared ior you is 
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f;b© way you mean, she would not have come to you; her very 
nnocence and purity would have prevented her.*' 

" I see. You are right — ^you are right. Sen, as usual. Of 
30urse she wouldn^t have come if she had known that she — 
she cared for me. But you think she cares for me now, don't 
you?'' 

The color rose to his tanned face, and a happy, confident 
light shone in his eyes as he put the question. He waited, 
and a faint surprise grew in his eyes at Senley Tyers' delay. 

**Well,'' he demanded, '*why don't you answer? I say, 
you think she cares for me now f 

Senley Tyers stai'ed thoughtfully at the fire and pursed his 
ips. 

" I'm not sure that she does," he said. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

Vane started, and looked at him with surprise and no little 
anxiety. 

** Kot — care for me?" he said, and the happiness in his face 
clouded for a moment. 

Senley Tyers looked at him gravely. 

'* My dear Vane," he said, ** you asked me a question, and 
[ felt bound to answer it — ^not with the ordinary, conmion- 
place politeness, but with the frankness and truth which are 
your due from me. I am your friend — jour friend, you sde 
— and that rather handicaps me." 

" But — but what makes you think she doesn't care for me?" 
said Vane, earnestly. 

" You ask me my reasons. I would rather not give them," 
he said. *' I may oe wrong — who shall say? Don't put in- 
convenient problems for your true friend to solve, my dear 
/ane. Be content with the good the gods have given you, and 
lon't look too closely at it. Be content. I wish you every 
happiness — whether you will get it is quite another thing; and 
i congratulate you from the bottom — or the top, whichever 
j'ou prefer — of my heart. Miss Trevanion is all that your 
loverly enthusiasm declares. She is as good as she is beauti- 
ful, and if she is to be your wife, I — ^well, frankly, I envy 
you. There 1 Now sit down, if you can, and enjoy your pipe 
like a rational being." 

Vane's face cleared, and he laid his hand on Tyers' shoulder 
and swayed him to and fro playfully. 

** Thanks, Sen, thanks for your good wishes and — ^frankly^ 
M jou sm^— I attach more value to them and to the kindneaa 
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ihat proMpta tlwm tfaan to toot cnwkmg. Cmdidir, if yvt 
•we to tail IB« plmnp tlwt Nor* dil not c»re /or mc, 1 
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*' That's aU rigfct," auj Sailey Tyen, with a gesture of hia 
baodi, M if be waohed than of all responsibility. " That's 
tba tnn and pn^w lorw^'s mooii And you'll be married to- 



" Tea, or aa aoon aa ponibfe. Do yon know anything aboat 
qectal licotaea, and all that? Ton moat help tia. Sen. You 
nmot stand by n&i " 

" With all my heart," waa the quiet bot prompt reaponae. 
** I'n make inqnirn to-morrow and play the part of best 
■an to the best of my poor ability. " A paiia& " Yon will 
teep your marriwe quiet f(^ a time, I sopposeP" 

* X-«8," said Vane, " thongh I don't know of anv letkS'V 
^rr I ihooMn't annoonoe it in the usoal way; do your" 

" YoQ aak me? Confound it, I wish yon wouldn't keo^ 
aakiiis me awkward qnestionB!" 

** On, go on," Mid Vane, Bmilingly; " oat with it; what ii 
it?" 

** Well, what I <'-ame in I found Misa Trovonion enjn>ged ta 
■tady. I happe^<'tl to tako np tho booka, and saw Cliat they 
were — well, eMmititiuy, qiiite elementary treatiaea on the art 
•f writing and ^pi King. 1 condttde that her — obcml — editor 
ton is not quite iiiriipleti"." 

Vane colored, 1 1;! rho smile did not Imtc hifl face. 
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ciety/' rekoi-ted Senley Tyers. ** You may say that you 
neean't do so, that you can live like two hermits, a IoTe*in*a- 
cottage kind of existence. I know that that sort of thing 
seems the sweetest of all ways of living to the true lover; but, 
my dear Vane, you are too much a man of the world not to 
know that you would be precioas soon sick of your cottage, 
and that if you werenH, your wife would think you were, and 
that would be as bad; she would think you were ashamed of 
her—" 

" Ashamed of Nora I" the denial came swiftly, sternly. 

Senley Tyers shrugged his shoulders. 

** The world, your friends and relatives, would say that you 
were," he said, ^uite calmly. " But don't let us argue about 
it. Come and sit down, for Heaven's sake — " 

" Yes, you are right," said Vane, ignoring the invitation to 
repose. *' Yes, we will go away until — ^until — " 

'^ She has learned to read and write quite decently, at anj 
rate,*' said Senley Tyers. 

Vane looked at him sharply, but the sallow face was serene 
and without; the sneer which should have accompanied the 
words. 

*' You appear to have a great regard for the world's opiti- 
ion. Sen," he said, with some surprise. 

** I?" said Senley Tyers. " I beg your pardon. For myself 
and all that concerns me, excepting my pictures, I don't care 
a brass farthing for the world's opmion. But you are ouite^a 
different person to the humble painter and glazier, Senley 
Tyers. x ou are an aristocrat, one of the elect, a curled dar- 
ling of society. Why, does it never occur to you that a chap* 
ter of accidents might make you the Earl of Westleigh, uid 
that, therefore, your wife would be a real live countess?" 

Vane smiled, out made no reply. 

" But, my dear Vane, I must confess that it is not only you 
and your happiness I am considering. You seem to think that 
no one can appreciate Miss Nora but yourself. Permit me to 
inform you that I have ventured to entertain a great regard 
for Miss Trevanion, and that I could do a great deal and go a 
long way to insure her happiness. It is of her as much as of 
yourself of whom I am tninking when I say, keep quiet for 
awhile." 

lago himself could not have assumed the accents, the ex* 
pression of truth more perfectly. Vane was toudied. He 
came and dropped his strong hsaxd on Senley Tyers' ahoolder 
again, and kept it there for a moment in silenoe, and his voioe 
wad low and hus^ky when at last he said: 
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" Sen, you are a true friend. I thanK yon for her. God 
bless you. Son, old fellow!" 

Senley Tyers put up his hand and touched his friend^s, and 
then pointed to the chair. 

" And now sit down and drink your whisky, and for 
Heaven's sake, ^ve me some, for all this sentiment has made 
me as dry as a hme-kiln.'* 

Vane apologized laughingly, and brewed him a genuiiiP 
Scotch toady. And the two men sat and smoked a great deal^ 
and talked a little — always of Nora — until late into the night. 
Every now and then Senley Tyers replied rather absently, 
and paused as if he were listening, but Vane did not notice 
it. His heart, his brain, his whole being were full of his sweet 
girl-love. 

They went upstairs at last, and Vane hung behind that he 
might listen at her door. All was silent as the grave witbhl 
the little room. -^ 

" God bless my darling!'* he murmured, with more devo* 
tion than he had ever felt before. 

It has been said that the love of a good woman will make an 
angel of a good man, and go far to reform a bad one. Vane 
was neither very good nor very bad, but he felt strangely 
grave and reverent as he lay awake hour after hour, dwemng 
on the pure, innocent girl who had promised to be his wife. 

He did not fall asleep until early mom, and he slept late. 
It was Senley Tyers who knocked at his door. 

" Are you never going to get up?" he called out. 

"Oh! is it you. Sen? ' responded Vane, sleepily. ** Come 



in." 



Senley Tyers put his head round the door. 

" Sorry to disturb you, my dear fellow," he said, " but I 

i'ust looked in to tell you that I am on the point of starvation, 
s it a Scottish custom to keep a guest without any breakfast? 
If so, it's more honored in the breach than the observance." 

*' Why, what's the time? Ten o'clock? No! Here, clear 
out, and I'll be down in no time!" cried Vane, leaping out of 
bed and shouting for his bath water. 

He was down very quickly. Senley Tyers was lounging out- 
side the front door, regai-ding the scenery with a dream v, 
artistic gaze. Vane glanced into the sitting-room. The break- 
fast was laid, the kettle was singing away cheerfully, but on 
one was there. 

" Not down yet?" he asked in a low voice. 

" I beg your pardon; I am very much down — Oh! you 
mfiau Miss Trevaniou? Ho, 1 have not seen her, but ahe majf 
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D© wandering about the hills. What a lovely viewl I must 
take to laiuUcapes — " 

" [ hope she isn't ill/' said Vane, anxiously. " I will just 
run up." Mrs. Bums crossed the passage with the chops and 
so on. '^ Have you seen ^' — he paused, then with a faint color 
went on — " Mrs. Tempest this morning, Mrs. Burns?'* 

The woman dropped him a courtesy. 

*' Not yet, sir,'^she said, with a smile, and with a remnant 
of last night's excitement and surprise still on her face and in 
her manner. *' I thought I'd better not disturb her.'' 

'* Quite right," he said. He fidgeted in and out of the room 
while the things were being put on the table, then as if his pa- 
tience were exhausted, he said: 

'* One moment. Sen; I'll just run up and see;" and he 
went up the stairs two steps at a time. He knocked at the 
door twice, thrice, and caUed her, but got no answer, and 
came slowly down again. 

" She must have gone out," he said, trying not to look difl* 
appointed. 

Senley Tyers warmed his hands at the fire. 

''Yes. She will be back directly, I expect." Then he 
looked over his shoulder with a sudden gravity in his eyes, 
** You don't think — you don't suspect — " 

'* Suspect? Suspect what?" demanded Vane, with surprise. 

''Nothing — nothing," said Tyers. ''What a sunny room 
this is! One would think it were early autumn." But Vane, 
apparently, did not hear his remarks anent the brightness of 
the morning. He went to the door and looked out at the wild 
prospect. 

Ten minutes elapsed. Senley Tyers glanced at his watch, 
and took up a piece of toast and saunterol with it in his hand 
to the door, as a gentle hint that he had now reached starva« 
tion point. 

"Oh! I beg your pardon. Sen,'* said Vane. " We may as 
well begin breakfast; Nora will be sure to be back before 
we've poured out the coffee." 

"You are sure you called her loudly enough?" suggested 
Senley Tyers. 

"Eh? Oh, yesf I — I think so. Here, I'll go up and see 
again;" and he thumped down the coffee-pot and sprang up 
the stairs. 

His summons at the door met with no response, and th^ 
thin end of the wedge of dread and apprehension entered his 
mind — and his heart. 

Sm knocked again^ then gently tried the handle of the dooK; 
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Tlje door was lOcked. At tliat moment Mrb. .♦^nms'S gin 
passed. 

" Has Mrs. Tempest gone out?' he asked in as careless a 
tone as he could assume. 

" Na, sir/^ replied the girl, in her broad Scotch; " she has 
naleft her room." 

** Oh, but the door's locked!'* said Vane. 

" She has na left her room," persisted the girl, eying him 
with shy curiosity and interest. 

Vane's heart beat quickly. 

** Do— do you think she's ill?" he asked, almost stupidly. 

" I dinna ken," said the rirl. ** She was greetin' an* 
moanin' last night," she added. 

Vane knew that " greeting " meant crying. The fear ffrew 
m his heart. Without a moment's hesitation he put his knee 
to the door, and open it flew. He hesitated a moment before 
looking in, as if the room — her room — were sacred to him; 
then he looked. The room was empty. But it was not its 
emptiness that sent a sharp stab of fear through him; it was 
the fact that the bed was as it had been made in the morning 
-*ihat it had not been slept in. Her clothes — '* Ernest Mor- 
timer^s " — ^lay on the ground where she had cast them. For 
all its neatness, the room smote him with a sense of its deso« 
lateness. 

His face went white as he looked round. 

" She's ganged awa!" exclaimed the girl, all agog. 

Vane turned upon her. If she had been a man he would 
Oftye stiTick her. 

** "What do you mean?" he demanded, sternly. 

The girl stared at him with open eyes and mouth, then fled 
down the passage. 

^* Mither," vane heard her cry, " the lassie's flit!" 

Senley Tyers must have heard her also, for he came slowly 
up the stairs. Vane closed the door and stood before it, as ft 
guarding it, and confronted him with white face and troubled 
eyes. 

*' What's the matter?" demanded Senley Tyers. 

Vane could not find his voice for a moment; then he said: 

" She — Nora — is not here. She has gone. " 

*' Gone?" echoed Senley Tyers; but even in that moment 
Vane noticed that though his voice was grave, there was no 
surprise in it. 

Yes; she has not slept there. The bed — " He could 
ftot go on. The sweat stood in big drops on his foreh^id^ bis 
I^trmbled. 
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*' Are you sure — '^ begau Senley Tyers. 

Vane strode past him and down the stairs as if he had nOt 
heard him, and caught his hat from the peg in the little halL 

Senley Tyers followed and caught him Dy the arm. 

" Where are you going?^' he asked quietly and still gravely. 

'' Going, " echoed Vane, '* to find her/' 

Senley Tyers held him tightly. 

" Come in here," he said; and drawing him into the room, 
shut the door and stood with his back to it. 

*' Wait, my dear fellow; listen to me. You say she is 
gone?'' 

Vane made a movement as if to pass him. 

'* No, no, wait! You are sure she is gone?'* 

" I tell you — " responded Vane, hoarsely. ^* Stand asidef 
Sen. Let me go. 1 must follow her and find her at oncel** 

Senley Tyers leaned against the door. 

*' Why should you follow her?'* he said, slowly, calmly. " It 
would be no use.'* 

** No use?'' 

" No; she would not come back — ^not of her own free wilL 
You — even you — could not drag her back." 

" Not come back? My God! what do you mean?'' broke 
from Vane's white Ups, and he glared fiercely at the saUow 
face. 

^* My poor Vane, don't you see? Oh, blind, blind I" miu>> 
mured Senley Tyers, pityingly. 

Vane put his hand to his nead and shuddered. 

" Do you mean — Sen, you can't mean that — that she has— 
that anything has happened to her? Why should she— what 
could have happened to her? Why shoukl slie go — leave mo 
like this? She was happy — happy enoagh last njght." 

*' Do you think so? Are you sure?'' said Senley Tyers iu 
a low voice. 

" Sure?" Vane echoed, aghast at the mere suggestion of a 
doubt. '' Sure?" 

** Yes. Listen to me; keep cool. Vane. I am your friend* 
I must — I say I must — tell you the truth, though you kill me 
fordoing so." 

*' The truth? What truth? What is it you have to .ell me» 
Why can't you speak out?" 

He swore at him with the ferocity of a man half mad with 
anxiety and a nameless dread growing with each moment. 

*^ I will," said Senley Tyers, as if with an effort " Here 
IB tbo tratb^ Yaoe. I tried to tell you last nkiit» I wi«b to 
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Heayen that I had plucked up courage to do sa She hm 
gone to escape this marria^ " 

Vane stared at him as iihe suspected that Senley Tyers had 
gone mad — raving mad. 

" Escape? It's a liel You must be mad or drunkl^' he 
said^ hoarsely. 

** It's the truth/' said Senley Tyers in an impassive voice. 
" My poor Vane, don't you see? Are you still olind? Can 
you remember what I said — what I hinted last night?" 

Vane put his hand to his head. 

*^ You mean that — that she does not love me?" he said^ 
almost inaudibly. 

Senley Tyers mclined his head. 

" She does not," he s^d. 

" It is a lie!" shouted Vane. ** How dare you — ^what right 
have you to say this?" 

** Every right," came the reply. " She told me so herself." 

Vane staggered and sunk into a chair, and sat with bowed 
head, silent, motionless, for full a minute. 

'^ She told you?" he said at last, and his voice was like that 
of an old man. 

" Yes. You can not doubt me— or her. Why should she 
go if she really loved you and wished to be your wife?" 

Vane's head drooped lower. 

*' Vane," went on the grave, quiet voice, ** I honor her for 
her courage, her honesty, her true womanliness. Think! A 
baser, a lower nature would have snatched at the opportunity 
offered her — would have married you — well, for self-interest, 
or, say, out of gratitude. But this girl is made of finer clay 
than most women. She would not go to the altar with a lie 
on her lips. She prefen-ed to take refuge in flight. I repeat, 
I honor her — I reverence her. To follow her would but be to 
insult her." 

Vane rose, tremuling still, but calm. 

*' I must follow her," he said, hoarsely. " Where has sh« 
gone? You know bo much," with stem bitterness, " perhaps 
you know that. Do not keep anything from me. Do you 
know anything?" 

There was an ominous ring in his voice, a menace in the 
sudden flash of his bloodshot eyes which made Senley Tyers 
distinctly uncomfortable for a moment. 

" My dear Vane, is it likely I would keep anything from 
you? Yes, I know where she has gone. Where else should 
«he ^0 but to hosdou^' 
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Vane seized his hat; then^ as if fighting for calm and self- 
possession, said. Quietly: 

** Find — ^find tne time-table! I am half blind I See what 
train I can catch — " 

His voice failed him, and he turned his head away. 

She did not love him! Had fled in the darkness of the night 
to escape being his wife! In that moment Vane Tempest 
tasted the bitterest drop in the cup of life which holds ooth 
the bitter and sweet 



CHAPTER XXVHL 

Nora went out into the night with no plan or purpose, ex- 
cepting that of flying from the temptation of marrying Vane, 
and so ruining him. 

Fortunately, the weather was fine. There was no moon, but 
the stars were shining brightly; seeming, to her, like so many 
cold, pitiless eyes storing down upon her and mocking her 
anguish. 

For a time she walked on swiftly, sustained by the excite- 
ment of her flight; but very soon she began to feel tired, her 
limbs trembled, and she was obliged to smk upon the bank by 
the road-side and rest. 

She lay with her head resting on her arm, her eyes closed 
for full an hour, too stunned to think; then she rose and went 
on her way. 

She was on the road to Killin; and walking swiftly in a 
kind of dream, she came within sight of the station lights. 

She went into the station and asked a porter when the next 
train was due, and caused that individual to start when, in 
answer to his question, " What train?" she faltered, ** Any.*' 

He told her that a train to Oban would leave in rather more 
than an hour, and with surly kindliness lighted the gas for her 
in the ladies' waiting-room. But she had not been resting 
more than ten minutes when it occurred to her that Killin 
Station was one of the first places Vane would make for in his 
search for her, and, like some guilty thing flying from justice, 
she stole out into the night again and walked on in a southerly 
direction. 

The morning broke with a gray mist which would have 
chilled her but for tlie fever that burned in her veins, and the 
mental agony which set physical discomfort at defiance. 

She felt now neither fatigue nor hunger, but a little 
village fioioe imd miles from Killin she bought a rou 
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and a cup of milk, and as if safety were only is be found li. 
constant motion, resumed her flight. 

The mist rolled away and the sun came out, but she took no 
heoil of the weather or the time. All the way Senley Tycrs' 
words rang in her ears like a knell and goaded her on. 

She knew now what love meant. She knew that she IdVfVI 
Vane Tempest better than life itself, and she knew tha' : » 
save him irom marrying her and ** wreck nig his life,".!., 
must, if need be, lay aown her own. 

Every now and then a red flame seemed to shoot up in ].< i- 
heart. It was when she remembered Senley Tyers' assertioa 
that Vane's lady friends would regaixi her as a leper. Shame 
and love and a true woman's resolve of self-sacrifice sup- 
ported her through the terrible day, and toward evening she 
round herself at Aborgeldy. 

At another time, and under happier circumstances, s}) 
would have rejoiced in the beauty of tne place as it lay bathei* 
in the soft blaze of sunset; but now slie was weighed down b) 
fatigue and the problem as to where she should find a resting • 
place for the night. 

She hiui not forgotten Senley Tyers' directions, but never 
for a moment had uxe thought of following them entered her 
head. She would as soon have dreamed of following the ad- 
vitv of the fiend himself. 

Slowly, with pale face, and eyes dim with weariness and 
misory, slic noan\l a small }>laiv, half inn, half hotel. 

Should she go in and ask thorn to give her a room? She 
hud money ; slu* eould show it to them if they were suspicious. 
l>nt she hesitatetl. Senlev Tvers had eomi>letelv torn awav 
the veil from her innocent ignorance, and she thought: ** Pcr- 
ha}>a tliev, too, will think I iun a leper, and will not give nr: 
fiholt-er.'' 

As slie stooil looking at the ivy-covertnl house, a gentltina. 
came out, pusliing Ix^foi^ him a wicker chair on wJicels. -\ 
young girl of sixteen or sevcntet*n wa^*; seated in it — a ^iri 
with a tliin, wasteil face, in which the dark eyes shone with 
mtJietie vividness. The gcntk mmi — n middle-ageil man with 
iron-gray hair, and an anxious, sti-^neil look on his fa^^e — 
whWMOil tbe chair into the puch of sunliglit in front of the 
inn, drew the fur wraps up to ibe girfs neck, and said: 

•*You lire suiv you don't mind mv leavin<» vou, Millv? I 
fihall not bt» long over my letters." 

She put up her fiuv for a kiss, and smiKxl at him with that 
gmU^ limilo of patient aullcriui; v^hidi wc mo^t cd ua iaiow tM 
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well; and with another lovmg touch or two to the furs, ho 
went inside. 

The girl lay back and closed her eyes, all unconscious of 
Nora's proximity, and seemed to sleep; out presently, as Nora 
was trying to iind courage to enter the inn, she opened her 
eyes and Suvei-ed slightly. The fur wrap had slipped down ; 
she tried to draw it up again, but, as she touched it, it slid 
over tlie edge of the chair. 

Nora went up to her, picked up the fur, and arranged it in 
its former position without a word. 

The girl started slightly and fixed her eyes on the pale face; 
and either its paleness or its beauty startled her, for she did 
not v«?|x?ak for a moment or two, and Nora was passing on with 
the thought, " She, too, will think me a leper,'' when the girl 
said: 

** Oh, thank you! You are very kind. I am sorry to 
trouble you." 

Something in the tone seemed to invite a response, and 
Nora, with downcast eyes, said with a faint smile: 

** It was not much trouble. You were not able to do it for 
yourself." 

A tinge of color rose to the girl's face. 

** I am a cripple," she said in a low voice, and with the 
cripple's pathetic appeal in her large eyes. 

I am sorry," murmured Nora, answering the unspokem 
appeal with a glance of sympathy. 

The girl smiled up at her, and as Nora made a movement 
as if to pass on, she said: 

" Are you staying here?" 

Nora shook her head slightly, and the girl covered her with 
one of those womanly glances which take in the whole figmre 
in an instant. 

** No?" she said. " I thought that perhaps you might be 
a visitor, like ourselves." 

Nora shook her head again and took another step, then a 
sudden f aintness attacked her, and with a little sigh she sunk 
down on a bench beside the chair. 

The girl uttered a soft exclamation, and her hand darted 
below the fur wrap and darted out again with a scent-bottle. 
" You are faint,'' she said, ouickly. " Take some of this. 
Quick! There!" She poured some of the scent on her hand- 
kerchief and held it to Nora. 

Nora passed the handkerchief across her li and 
againBt the weakness which threatened to ove r# 
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" Thank you/' she said, offering t3ie handkercliief bac! 
** I — ^I have walked a long way, and am tired, I think." 

** Keep it. But let me put some more on it," said the girL 
** There; take the bottle and bathe your lips and Icrehead. 
Walked? How far have you walked?" 

Nora forced a smile. 

" I don't know,^' she said; " a great many miles." (She 
was on the point of adding: " From Luib," but stopped her- 
self. ) * * Twenty— thirty ; I don ' t know. ' ' 

** Twenty — thirty!" exclaimed the girl.- "How I wish — 
Oh, how selfish of meS I was going to say how I wished that 
I could walk even one! But thirty miles I Why, you must be 
half dead!" 

'* I am very strong," said Nora, with a sigh. 

If she were onlv quite dead! 

" But you are knocked up, and ill and faint," said the girJ.. 
with gentle eagerness. " And have you much further to go! 
Oh, I hope not!" 

"I — don't know," replied Nora, looking straight befort. 
her with that look which the homeless, friendless Fugitive so 
soon ac(][uires. 

The girl leaned forward in her chair and scanned the pale 
face with pitying scrutiny. 

** You don't know?'^ A long breath, then a soft, " Ahl 
you are in trouble?" 

Nora's color flickered, then went again. 

** Yes," she said in a low voice. 

*' Will you — can you tell me?" asked the girl, gently; and 
she stretched out her hand and laid it timidly on Nora's arm. 

Nora touched it gratefully. 

" No, I can not tell you," she said. " I could not tell any 
one. It is not a great trouble," she went on, almost to her- 
self; " it only means that I am all alone in the world — " 

She stopped. 

The sick girl's hand tightened on Nora's arm. 

"All alone in the world? How dreadful! And you do 
not know where you are going?" Her eyes filled with tears. 
" Oh, you must let me help you. You must let papa — " 

Nora shook her head. 

" Oh, but you don't know how good he is and how clever I 
He will be sure to be able to help you, for he always knows 
what to do. You need not tell him anything more than you 
like — ^indeed you need not. He is so clever and so quick at 
reading people and understanding them that he will not need 

to be tola anythiic/' 
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Nora's face flushed and then went pale again. 

" I must be going on/^ she said, hurriedly; and she rose. 
But she did so with difficulty, and the girl could not but see 
how weak she was. She held Nora's arm and tried to force 
her down on to the seat again. 

" Not yet/' she said, pleadingly. " Do not go yet. Wait 
just for five minutes." As she spoke she glanc^ impatiently 
toward the inn door. '* Wait until you are a little stronger 
— please do, and just to please me. No one refuses me any- 
thing, because — well, because I am spoiled and a — cripple, 
ycu see." 

Nora sat down again. 

** I will wait a few minutes," she faltered. 

As she spoke the servant came out of the inn with a tray. 

The girl uttered a cry of thanksgiving, and held out her 
lia>7d impatiently. 

** Thank you, thank you! Gro in, please. Do not wait,*' 
die said to the servant, who examined Nora with some surprise. 
** This is my tea. It isn't tea, really, but one of those new- 
fangled foods they give to invalids. And they always send me 
such a lot of it — as if I were a plow-boy — and if I don't finish 
it papa is heart-broken. Will you help me? You are so kind, 
I know. Help me to eat it. ^ * 

She poured half of the contents of the basin into the saucer 
and pushed it eagerly into Nora's hand. 

Nora did not hesitate, but smiled faintly. 

*' Yes," she said, simply. " I am very hungry. I think 
that is why I nearly fainted." 

" I knew it!" exclaimed the girl, almost tragically — ** I 
knew it! Oh, take this! Do, do, do!" and she held out the 
bread and butter and a glass of wine which were on the tray. 
** To think that you should be wanting food! — ^you so younj^' 
Why, you can't be much older than I am! And so beautiful^ 
Oh, I have read of such dreadful things, and now I know thai; 
they can be true! You will eat it all, won't you?" 

Nora smiled again. 

" Every bit," she said. 

The girl watched her with the quiet joy which, thank God, 
is still left us — the joy of feeding the nungry, clothing the 
naked, succoring the helpless. 

^^ There!" she exclaimed, as Nora set the empty plate and 
saucer on the tray. ^* Do you feel better now? Better and 
stronger?" 

*' Ever so much," said Nora. ^' So much better that I caa 
fjf^QKkmj way now. Good-bye^ and thank you;" wad she held 
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And I've no mother nor sister," she went on; "only hira. 
Tell mc your name, will you? Mine is Milly — Miliy Lester. 
My father is a lawyer, and we live in London; in Elm 
S(uiare. Do you know it?" 

Nora shook her head. She had sat down again, and was 
holding tlio girl's thin hand, hot and restless now with an ex- 
citement which Nora felt was bad for her. 

" It is a delightful old square! Not fashionable, you know, 
but such a quiet and peaceful spot in the midst of the hubbub 
of the great city. Papa says it is an oasis. But it is dull — 
ah, yes! it 'r dull! — when he is away at the office all day, 
though ho does not know that I feel it. But you haven't 
told mo your name. I haven't given you time, have I? That's 
becau.^e I'm afraid you'll run away if I stop talking." 

And she laughed wistfully, the laugh suddenly broken by a 
cough that shook her from head to foot. 

As if he had heard the cough, her father came quickly from 
the inn to her side, and bent over her, scarcely seeming, in liMi 
loving absorption, to notice Nora. 

Milly caught his hand and put her Hushed face close to his. 

" Papa," she said, eagerly — ** this young lady — you see 
her?" 

He glanced at Nora with a kind of impatient attention; 
then with a faint surprise in his eyes. He had thought that 
it might be one of the inn servants. 

His manner changed to the reserve with which we Chris* 
tians always regard the stranger within our gates, and he bowed. 

** Who — who is it, Milly, dear?" he asked in a low voice. 
** Why are you so agitated and exiited, my darling? What is 
the matter?" 

Nora rose. 

** It is my fault," she said. '* Your daughter has been very 
kind to me, sir, and has talked too much. She is not strong. 
I will go now." 

He watched her and listened with increased surprise. A man 
of the world is quick to discover the signs of good breedhig, 
and they were evident enough in Nora's face and voice. 

** Don't let her go, papa, said Milly. ** She is tired. She 
has walked twenty or thirty miles, and she does not kno¥r 
where she is going; and — ^bend down lower, papa— she was 
faint with hunger until I gave her my tea!" 

Very naturally, Mr. Lester grew suspicious, and his manner 
graver and colder. Nora had risen; she* inclined her head 
slightly, and with a stifled figh moved away 

Milly instuitly brought the situation to a dimax by ialli 
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back on her cnshions and bursting into tears. Tbc ?taid fac^i 
of the lawyer broke up into anxious lines, and his lips trembled 
wiiii a kind of terror. 

" My dear child 1 my darling !'* he remonstrated. ** Millyl 
Millyl There, there I For Heaven^s sake, don't cry I You 
will make yourself ilL Hush! hush! She has not gone; I 
will ask her to stay.'* He strode alter Nora, and almost stood 
before her to bar her progress. 

" I — I beg your pai*don,'' he said, agitatedly. " I really 
beg your paraon most humbly, but would you mind coming 
back to my daughter for a few minutes? I only ask for a few 
minutes until me has got over this paroxysm. As you see, 
my dear young lady, my poor child is an invalid. She is very 
weak, very weak and feeble, and — and — excitement is perilous, 
perilous! If you will come back and talk to her — *' He 
stopped, recalled, by Nora's silence and hesitation, to the 
grave fact that he was addressing a stranger, a female, a 
young girl quite alone, and of whom he knew nothing. His 
eyes grew keen again and he fixed them on Nora's face. She 
met the glance steadily, imflinchingly, and something in the 
sad eyes must have reassured him. Nora waited, as if to see 
whether he was satisfied with his scrutiny, and she drew a 
breath of relief as he said, in a tone that seemed to indicate 
that he trusted her: 

" Will you come back?'' 

Without a word she walked beside him to Milly, who lit- 
erally received her with open arms and a smile that was like 
suusliine through rain. 

" Am I not a willful, obstinate girl?" she said, with a lov- 
ing glance at her father, who stood beside the chair with a 
rather troubled but resigned expression on his face. " You 
see, I always get my way. He has spoiled me, quite spoiled 
me. And now, papa, dear, go back to your letters. I want 
to talk to her." 

With a shake of the head and a smile he obeyed; and draw- 
ing a sigh of satisfaction, Milly looked up at Nora. 

" Do you think me very silly and selfish? I suppose you 
couldn't help thinking so. I can't help it. And now let us 
talk. Tell me your name." 

Nora was silent for a moment or two. She saw the danger 
of giving her own name, and yet could not, on the spur of 
the moment, mvent a false one. Besides, she shrunk from 
deceiving this gentle-hearted girl, who seemed to hav^ loved 
her at first sight. 

Milly pressed her hand* 
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^'Are yon arraid?" she whispered. **You need not be. 
Whatever the trouble was, it was through no fault of yours. 
You are good ! I know that by your eves; and papa saw it 
too. I could tell that by the 57ay he spoTte to you. Whatever 
you were afraid of, you need not be any longer, now you are 
with us. You do not know how clever and how brave he is. 
Kq will take your part and protect you. Tell me now.*' 

" It is Nora Trevanion,'' said Nora in a low voice. 

Milly repeated it softly. 

'* What a pretty name! I like that. It seems to matck 
your face. And now you need not tell me any more.'' 

Nora sighed. 

*' I can not; only this, that I must leave here and go far 
away, somewhere I can hide — " 

Milly nodded eagerly. 

" You couldn't have a better place than Elm Square, where 
we don't even know the names of our next-door neighbor^./' 
she said. *' You might live with us there for fifty years, and 
no one could find you. And if they did you would have 
nothing to fear. This is England, and you are not a slaxe, 
and papa would not give you up " — she paused a moment 
with a little cry of doubt and dismay — " unless — ^unless you 
are married; then, I suppose — But you are not, are you?** 

" No," said Nora, famtly. 

Milly looked relieved. 

" Oh, I knew, I felt you were not!'* she exclaimed. 

Then if there isn't a husband, no one has the right to take 
you away, and " — she clasped her thin hands delightedly— 
** we may keep you." 

Nora started and stared. 

** You mean — " 

" Of course," broke in Milly, ** I mean that you may stay 
with us. You must be my companion, my sist^er. Now, don^ 
look so grave and frown, or — or I shall have another fit of 
crying. You don't know how easily I get them." 

Her mobile lips were beginning to quiver as she spoke, aad 
Nora, who dreaded another paroxysm almost as much as the 
devoted father, made haste to falter out: 

*' Very well, I will stay if — if your father — " 

Milly called her papa, and Mr. Lester came hurrying out 
as if he had expected the summons. 

" Papa, Aliss Trevanion — Miss Nora Trevanion — ^will stay 
with us. She is going to be my companion." 

A ciu-ious expression of astonishment and doubt crossed the 
lawyer's grave lac^ 
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" No^ Trevanion, did you say?" he said* 

** Yeg/' replied Nora, with downcast eyes. 

He rubbed his chin and regarded her m silence for a 
ment or two^ then he said in a peculiarly quiet and deliberate 
tone: 

'^ Aliss Trevanion is extremely good-natured in consenting 
to gratify your whims and fancies, Miljy.'' 

* It isn t a whim, and it isn't a fancy/' retorted tliat yoong 
lady, placidly; *' but we won't argue, papa, dear." 

Mr. Lester smiled. 

'* No, there L not much use in arguing when yon have got 
your own way. You are wise for your years, my aear. But I 
was going to say I am very grateful to Miss Trevanion, and if 
she will give me the address of her friends I will write and ask 
them to permit her to pay us a visit — '" 

He looKed with veiled keenness at Nora as he spoke. 

She winced, but lifted her eyes to his. 

'' I have no friends," she said in a low voice. ^Ift it 
better that I should eo — " 

** There, papa!" be^an Milly, tremulously. 

** Hush, my dear," he said. ** You mean. Miss Trevanion^ 
that you do not wish the frienda you have to know your 
whereabouts?" 

Nora bent her head in assent. 

lie seemed to consider for a moment or two, then he said, 
as slowly and deliberately as before: 

** Very well; and now, Milly, I dare say your new friend 
would like to go inside and rest before dinner. To-morrow 
we can make our plans." 

" They are made," she said, with a smile that robbed the 
words of their willfulness. '* We must go back to London at 
once, papa." 

'* Indeed?" he said, with a faint smile. 

" Yes," she went on, in a whisper. " She does not want to 
stop here. She is afraid of their following and finding her, 
whoever they are. Do you understand, papa?" 

** Quite," was his calm reply. '' I have no objection to go- 
ing back at once. But Miss Trevanion need not fear bemg 
kidnapped. This is a free country, and she is her own mis- 
tress, Ipresume?" 

" Yes — ^yesl" exclaimed Milly, eagerly. ** She is not mar- 
ried." 

** And is an orphan?" he put in. 

Kora bent her nead. 

« Very good." he said. ** Now, I will wheel vou in. Milly^ 
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and you and Miss Trevanion can have a comiii.ui;t^ aioeting in 
your own room.'^ He turned to !Nora as he took hold of the 
chair. " You may confide in us or not as you please. Miss 
Trevanion; but if you should wish to tell us anything, do net 
hesitate. Your confidence will be held sacred. 

Almost persuaded that she was dreaming, Nora walked be- 
side the chair into the inn, Milly grasping her hand tightly, 
as if she half feared that Kora might suddenly change her 
mind and take to flight. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Six weeks later. Vane was walking down Mount Street, in 
the direction of Senley Tyers' studio. 

It was an awful night. Snow had fallen and been trodden 
into slush; one of Liondon's most charming fogs made the 
atmosphere as damp and uncomfortable as the pavements, 
and riiost men who were obliged to be out were hurrying along 
toward shelter. 

But Vane was walking slowly, with his hands thrust in his 
pockets, his head bent, his whole attitude eloquent of the 
frame of mind in which a man is utterly indinerent to the 
weather. As a matter of fact, he scarcely knew whether it 
was wet or dry, snowing or raining, for Vane Tempest was 
an extremely unhappy man. 

He made his way up to the studio, and presented in his wet 
and woe-begone appearance a striking contrast to the tasteful 
luxury of that apartment and the elegantly clad artist, who, 
in a purple velvet dressing-gown, was Ijring back in an easy- 
chair before the fire, with a cigarette in his lips, a flash of 
Itadian Ghianti on the table at ms elbow, and Tiger, the cat, 
coiled upon his knees. 

He looked up as the door opened, and rose with a slight 
shiver; for the tall, thin figure with haggard lace showmg 
above the upturned collar of the wet and mud-stained coat 
was enough to produce a chill and make the spectator uncom* 
fortable. 

" My dear Vane!" he exclaimed, holding out his hand and 
drawing it away as quickly as he could from contact with the 
damp, icy one which Vane gave him. " What a deuce of a 
night to be out inl And why on earth didn*t you take a 
cab?'' 

Vane dropped into a chair in front of the fire, still in his wet 
eoat, and looKed moodily at the flames. 

^^ l< isnH much ol a night, I suppose,^' he sakL ^^ I didm't 
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think (i» oab. I like to walk. Cabs crawl ana orire iii» 
niad.'* his voice matched his face. It was the voice belong- 
ing to a man grown haggard with trouble, suspense, anxiety; 
a man absorbeid by a desire that, as day succeeded day, ap- 
{)earcd to grow more hopeless. '' I'm afraid I'm spoiling 
your rug/' 

*' Never mind the rug," said Senley Tyers, who minded the 
rug very much. " Is mere any news?" 

He put tiie question gravely, sympathetically, but as one 
who foresees the answer. 

Vane shook his head. 

** None," he said, in the dull voice of an accustomed de- 
spair. " 1 need not ask if you have heard anything?" 

Senley Tyers shook his head. 

" Nothing," he said. " You know my opinion — ^what I 
think?" 

*' I ought to know it," said Vane, grimly; " you have tolvl 
me often enough. I wish to God I could think with you! It 
would be a poor kind of comfort, but it would be something. 
But every tune I try and persuade myself that she is safe and 
well I am tortured by doubts and fears that, if they do not 
end, will drive me into a mad-house. Yes, I would give hali 
of the rest of my life to think as you do about it." 

Senley Tyers glanced at him watchfully. 

" There is no other conclusion I can arrive at," he said. 
** It is the conclusion which all the men we have employed in 
the search invariably draw. I know the kind of fate you pict- 
ure for her." 

Vane shuddered and set his lips tightly. 

*' You have a vision of her tramping about London in a 
half -starving condition — " 

'* Or lying murdered in some vile den," put in Vane, 
hoarsely. 

*' And your vision is altogether an absurd one — the night- 
mare of your disappointment and suspense," said Senley Tyers. 
*' My dear Vane — my poor old man — haven ^t I pointed out to 
you that if the girl had fallen on hard times — if she had be- 
come the poverty-stricken, helpless tramp you picture her — we 
should have found her, we 7nust have found her long since?" 

'' You think so?" asked Vane, doubtfully, as he had asked 
a hundi'ed times. 

** I am certain of it. We know she came up by the night 
mail from Luib — the one we just lost. The station-maste' 
described her to me exactly." 

£[e Gfiokd the lie with fluent suavity, and Vane nodded 
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** She oame to London. Where else should she go? We 
searched every town, every village at which the train stopped. 
If she had got out at any of the stations, we must have found 
her. She came to London, and was swallowed up in the 
crowd at the terminus. Now you, of course, jump to the 
conclusion that she was either waylaid by some designing 
villains, or then and there commenced to wander about in a 
helpless condition. Forgive me, but you must see that your 
theory is absurd, and that mine is the only tenable one. See 
here. Here, drink this wine, or will you have some brandy?" 

"Brandy.'' 

He got it, and Vane drank off a wine-glassful, which seemed 
to have no effect whatever on his chilled frame. 

" My theory is this: She had money in her pocket. She 
Hrent to a hotel or to some apartments. Perhaps she knew cf 
some Cornish friend in London. You shake your head, but 
you can't tell. Remember how strong-willed, how self-reliant 
she was." 

Vane's head sunk lower. He could see the beautiful face 
with ifcs lovely eyes, its straight brows, in the glowing embers, 
and the mental vision made his heart ache with infinite long- 
ing, infinite despair. 

°* She was not an ordinary girl, mind you. Firm, resolute, 
unbending. The will that made her fly from you because she 
did not love you well enough to marry you would easily uphold 
her and protect her. She went to a hotel or found a friend — 
some Cornish girl in a shop here in London, or in service, 
perhaps — and was at once able to hide herself from us, which, 
mark you, she would not have been able to do if she had be- 
come penniless and friendless. You must admit the strength 
of my theory. Haven't we visited every slum? Haven't you 
searched every hospital, every refuge, and in vain?" 

Vane held his face in his hands as the smooth voice recalled 
to him the hideous sights he had seen during the six weeks' 
search. 

" Depend upon it that at this very moment Nora Trevanion 
is safe and sound, and — forgive me if I say — ^happy. Yes, 
VaTie, if ever a man tortured himself to no purpose, you have 
done it, and, I am sorry to see, are still doing so. I have 
heard, and read, and seen somethinff of this madness which/ 
out of politeness, we call * love,' but I have never heai-d, seen, 
nor read of such an utterly idiotic case as yours. You loved 
her; you wanted to marry her — " 

Vane rose and buttoned his coat, as if he could not endoie 
any more. 
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"You mean wrll. Sen/' he 8aid — ''vou mean well, an -^ 
you^re right enough, I dare say; but " — he paused, and his 
eyes grew vacant—** but I can not forget her, as you want mo 
to da I can not forget tlie night she clung to me — " 

— " Carried away for the moment by uie torrent of your 
passion," put in tlie smooth voice. ** I grant you all that; 
out no sooner did she get out of your arms and mto her own 
rooms than she saw her mistake, and nobly — Lord, how I 
honor her for it! — nobly resolved to put herself out of your 
reach. Sit down, old man. Come and dine somewhere witli 
zjue. I want cheering up to-night.'' 

Vu!ie raised his head. 

'* You? What is the matter?" he said. 

Sonley Tyers shrugged his shoidders. 

" Oh, compared with your trouble, it doesn't amount to 
much; but it s big enough for me, confound it! I was right 
when I gave you a hint me other day a^ut that beastly Ben* 
doza Mine." 

**Bendoza Mine?'' said Vane, with cold indifference. 
" What about it? I don't remember your saying anything 
about it lately." 

" My dear fellow, you must have been wool-gathering, and 
paid no attention,'' said Senley Tyers in a tone of alarm. 
" The other night, you remember — when was it? I told you 
the thing look^ ugly, and that you ought to sell out xou 
have, haven't you?" 

Vane shook nis head. 

"No." 

Senley Tyers sprung from his chair with admirably simu* 
lated dismay and norror. 

" Good heavens! My dear fellow, the cursed thing has 
gone to smash. I've lost every penny, and you — " 

Vane nodded with the same listless indifference. 

'* I suppose so," he said, absently. ** I don't remember 
your saying anything about selling out — oh, I don't say yoa 
didn't. Of course you did. It doesn't matter. " 

*'Not matter?" 

Vane put on his hat an ' rghed a laugh that ought to have 
filled the hearer with remc: . 

" Nothing matters now, ' he saii ** If you were to tell 
me that the world was coming to smash to-night I shouldn't 
care. Yes, I should," he added to himself, as he went with 
slow, dragging step to the door; ** for I should meet her in 
some other world tomorrow, and know th^n whether che eves 
loved ift^" 



He turned at the door and looked baok^ with the absent, va- 
cant expression in his eyes. 
^ ' I am going on the tramp again this evening. Good-night. ' ' 



CHAPTER XXX. 

That nignc wnen Vane sallied forth to search the slums of 
London once more, as he had searched Trelorne and Scotland 
— and where not else? — Nora was seated in the big, cozy draw- 
ing-room of the Lesters^ home in Elm Sauare. 

A huge fire was burning in the old-iashioned fire-place, a 
big, shaded lamp stood on the table, the fragrant aroma of 
the after-dinner coffee floated through the room. The whole 
apartment was elo<]uent of comfort, and Nora, as she sat on a 
low chair beside MiUy's couch, holding the girl's small hand 
in hers, glanced around her now and again, as if to assure 
herself that she was not the victim of an unsubstantial dream. 

Lone: before they had reached Elm Square from Scotland 
she had learned to return the love which the crippled girl had 
so impetuously offered her. Milly Lester's heart was of pure 
gold, and if Nora had been a long-lost sister, miraculously 
returned to her, she could not have lavidied her love and 
tenderness more freely upon the homeless, helpless girl. 

She asked no questions, nor did Mr. Lester, and though 
Nora often longed to confide in them and tell them her strange 
history, she did not dare to do so. How long would 1&. 
Lester have allowed Milly's hand to rest in hers if he should 
know the story of *' Ernest Mortimer?'' was the question that 
always rose in her mind whenever she felt tempted to tell 
them all. Milly^s love had become too precious for her to run 
the risk of losing it. 

This evening, as on many others, the two ffirls sat talking 
together, while Mr. Lester stayed behind in uie dining-room 
to drink his couple of glasses of port, a legal allowance which 
he never fell short of or exceeded. 

Milly lay back on the couch and Nora sat beside her, and as 
they talked Milly would now and again put her arm round 
Nora's neck or smooth the still short curls of black hair. 

" You never told me why you cut off your hair, dear,*' Bhe 
said. " Was it because of a fever?'' 

Nora shook her head and a faint color came into her faoe« 
whicli hud grown less pale and thin day by day, and was now, 
though sometimes sad, no longer worn and anxious. 
^ '* £[•, Miilj,'' she replied) and something la Uis tout 
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warned Mili* ..^t she was nearing the forbiaaen ground Oa 
her friend's history. 

" Never mind/ she said, quickly, and making a caress of 
the touch of her hand; ** it will soon be long again. I can 
see it growing day by day — and what beautiful hair it is!'* 

Nora smothered a sigh. Some one else also had called it 
beautiful, and regretted its shortness.^ 

** It is not nearly so beautiful as your own, which is like 
floss silk,'^ she said. 

Milly laughed. 

" You have picked that up from papa; he is always talking 
about my floss silk. Do you really think it pretty? But 
tJiere — ^you are sure to say yes. Every one thinks it his or her 
duty to say nice things to me, whether they mean them or 
not." 

** I mean all I say,'* said Nora, in her quiet but downright 
fashion. 

** I know you do, dear, and that is why I love you,^' re* 
eponded Milly, her large eyes resting tenderly upon Nora's 
face. " Papa says that you are the most truthful person he 
ever met, and you know he never makes a mistake." 

Nora sighed. 

" Mr. Lester has been very kind — too kind to me," she 
said. 

Milly laughed the suggestion to scorn. 

" No one could be that," she said, emphatically. " And 
now, dear, shall we look at our lessons? We shall just have 
time before papa wakes from his doze, and comes in trying to 
look as if he hadn^t been asleep." 

Nora took up a book from the table and read aloud, and 
Milly, holding her hand, listened with half -closed eyes, mur- 
muring a correction now and again, but not very frequently, 
for Nora had made great strides since Milly had helped her. 

Milly had been surprised when Nora had confessed that she 
was only then learning to read and write; but, with the truest 
tact, the kind-hearth girl declared that she was glad oi 
Nora's ignorance, as it would afford her the best of all amuse- 
ment to help. So that every spare hour, when they were not 
riding in the big barouche drawn by a pair of fat, sleepy cobs, 
or walking — Milly rode in her chair — in the square, the two 
girls spent, the one in teaching, the other learning. 

*'How quick you are," said Milly, ''and how few mis- 

^^kes you make; and when you do, somehow it seems not to 

a mistake; and your way of pronouncing is better than 

That's because your voice is so good. Papa says that 
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vfie voice is the truest test of refinement, and of course he is 
right; you would never get a common person to talk lik« a 
lady — I mean in the same voice/' 

'*But I am a common — quite a common — person,'' said 
Nora, with a smile. 

Milly laughed and shook her head on the satin cushion. 

** That is not true, at any rate, Nora,'' she said. *' But 
never mind; go on. What a pretty story it is! I love love 
stories, don't you? I suppose that is because I shall never 
know what love — that kind of love — means. We all like to 
hear about the unknown and mysterious." She sighed a little, 
but not discontentedly, and after a pause went on in a soft, 
half -sleepy voice: ^* Do you believe that men and women ever 
love as the people who write books say they do?" 

*' I don't know," replied Nora, in a low voice and with 
dreamy eyes. 

" For instance, the heroine of the story you have been read- 
ing goes through fire and water for the sake of the man sh« 
loves. Do you think you could do that?" 

Nora started slightly and bent over the book. 

" Yes," she said, reluctantly; " I think so." 

Milly opened her eyes and looked at her musingly. 

** Yes; I think you could," she said. " You have got jusk 
the face and eyes these novel people have. Do you know, 
Nora, dear, that while you have been reading, I nave been 
imagining you as the heroine? I used to try and put myself 
in the place of the girls in the stories, but it's easier to put 
you there. Are you laughing at me as usual?" 

** Just a little," said Nora, with a smile. 

'* Well, you may if you like; I don't mind. No; you sha'n't 
read any more. Help me to the piano and I will play for you 
to sing. That will bring papa in. He always comes in when 
he hears your voice." 

Nora took the slight figure up in her arms and carried it to 
the ingeniously constructed music-chair at the piano, and 
Milly struck a few chords and began the accompaniment. She 
played exquisitely, with the most delicate and unerring sym- 
pathy, and Nora, who had at first shrunk from singing, nad 
quickly grown accustomed to doing so. 

She had not been singing very long before the drawing-room 
door opened and Mr. Lester came in. 

He stood for a moment looking at the two girls — at Nora, 
rather — thoughtfully; then he crossed to the fire-place, and 
Witb hifl hand^ behmd his back stared as thoi^tfoUj at tb» 
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mrpti 9M'l hB were working out a difficult problsm. WImb 
the song was iiniabed he clapped his hands graitl v. 

'* Brairo! braro! Tour voice will get stronger every day, 
MiiN Son/' be said« 

** lliat^s because she sets stronger herself," said IQlv, 
immiptlj, and with an auectionate nod to Nora. *^ Sbe can 
lift me now as easily as you can, papa; can't you?" 

** Not quite/' said Nora, with a smile. ** But I am stronger 
and better, and I should be very ungrateful if Iwerenot,'^ she 
added in a low voir^e. 

Mr. Lester knit his brows and looked from her to Milly. 

'* You two soem very happy together," he said; and incon- 
serjuential as the remark seemed, there was something in his 
manner of making it which caused both girls to look at him 
extXM;tantly. 

** Of course we are," said Milly. " We are like two sisters, 
only more so. We liavo sworn an eternal friendship, haven't 
we, Nora? At least, I have done all the swearing, for Nora 
isn't one of the demonstrative sort Happy! I'm happy, at 
any rate. Why, think of it, papal You know — or, rather, 

irou didn't know — how dull it used to be for me; and noiv I 
mve always Komo one to keep me company; and you don't 
know what (rapital (company Nora is. She isn't always as quiet 
as nho is when you are present. I think you are just a little 
afraid of him, aren't yon, dear?" 

** A little, jHjrhapK,'' said Nora, with a smile that belied her 
WordH. 

Milly lan^dHHl. 

** Voii can't think how nice it is to have some one to drive 
tint willi, to walk bosido mo in the square, to sit and talk and 
ri'ad with; nnd host of all- -to love!'' 

ilt'r Hwvvl voico (lrop}XHl, and she held out her arms to Nora, 

** Carry nio back, dear." 

Mr. lx^Mt(M* strode forward and took her up in his arms. 

** I meant Nora," .she said, with gentle willfulness. 

'* I know, di^ar," he said. ** Hut you must put up with 
oluniHv mo Honietinies. Why" — he paused jis he arranged 
her pillow, and seatiufj: himself stroked her hair — " why, sup- 
pone anything shoukl hap{K*n to tear Nora from you — " 

Milly interruptcnl with a lau<^h: 

" That wouUl bo dretulful, so dreiwlful that it couldn't hap- 
pen; could it, Mora?" 

** Ko," said Nora, in her direct fasiiion. 

Mr. LfSter K>oked ut her under his bent browd. 

•* iHNi*t be too sure," he aaid, gravely. 
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Nora, v^uick iotako alarm, turned pal© and lookixl rrom one 
to the otner, and Milly raised her head with an anxious ex- 
pression in her large ej'es. 

** What do you mean, papa?'' she demanded. 

Mr. Lester laid his hand upon her arm soothingly. 

" Don't get excited, dear. All sorts of things might hap- 
pen to separate you." 

Milly's breath came fast, and she looked appealingly at 
Xora. 

"But — but she has promised me,'^ she said; "she has 
promised never to leave me unless she married, and she says 
that will never be," she added, artlessly. 

'' I was not thinking of marriage," he said, still soothingly, 
" but of some other contingencies." 

Milly dropped back on the cushion. 

*^ What a long word! Lawj^ers love long words, don't they, 
papa? * Contingencies!' As if we quiet people, buried away 
m Elm Square, knew anything about contingencies! Don't 
pay any attention to him, Nora, dear. Let us talk about 
something else. We went shopping to-day, sir, and you will 
have some tremendous bills to pay. There were such lovely 
things, and I bought ever so much! I should have bought 
more il it hadn't been for Nora's example and precept, i ou 
have no idea how economical she is." 

Nora laughed. 

" Milly forgets that I have not a rich papa,'* she said. 

"What nonsense!" exclaimed Milly. **He is both our 
papa. How funny that sounds, doesn't it? But you know 
what it means, i ou've no idea how proud she is, papa. I 
wanted to give her a set of furs to-day, and she actually refused 
to accept them. That isn't behaving like a sister, is it? I had 
to read her a lecture on improper pride all the way home; but 
I don't believe it has done her any good. Now, if she had 
offered to rive me a set of furs, I should have taken them at 
once, and kissed her a thank you. What is the good of having 
a sister if you can't give her presents? It's the principal 
thing a sister is made for." 

Mr. Lester patted the thin, restless hand, while a thought- 
ful and rather troubled expression settled on his face. 

" Why did you not take the furs?" he asked, rather more 
gravely than the affair seemed to warrant. 

Nora colored and laughed. 

" They were fit for a princess," she said. " Milly has to 
be reminded about twice a day that I am very poor—" 

" And proud," said Milly, wickedljr* 
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**Yoii ihall bay the furs for yonrrcli to-morrow/^ said 
Mr. Letter, with «i intent gam. 

Kora ahrnnk a little. 

'' Indeed — indeed I do not want them>'^ she said. ^' Yon 
must not take any notioe <rf what Milly says. We never go 
oat bat die wants to bay me something qaite unsaited to— to 
amorsirL'' 

Mr. Lester rose as if sparred by some mental aneadness. 

** There now, yoa have offended papal'' exclaimed Milly, 
with mock reproach; bat Nora took it serioady, and^ her color 
coming and going, said £dteringly: 

" Oh, no, nor 

Mr. Lester stopped in front at her and took her hand. 

** Yoa are qmte right, Nora,'' he said. ** Yoa have not 
offended me; bat — ^bat yoor words have filled me with seU-ie- 
proacfa.'^ 

Both girls stared at him. His nsaalljr calm, grave face 
diowed evident signs of agitation, and nis manner was anx- 
ioos bat deprecatory. 

** My dear Miss Trevanion," he said, ** I have played a most 
mrworuiy part — ** 

Nora stood silent and sarprised. 

'' Ptoar exclaimed Milly. 

Mr. Lester glanced at her. 

'^ And vet I have been able to lay th9 flattering onction to 
my seal that I was not altogether unwarranted in acting as I 
have done. It was bat a surmise, a guess — ^nothing tangible. 
Even now I do not know, actually know, that — " 

A knock came to the door^ and both girls started; but not 
so distinctly as did the ordinanly calm lawyer. The servant 
entered. 

** Mr. Somes, sir," she said. 

*^ Mr. Somes; that is papa's confidential clerk/' said Milly. 
•* He never comes here unless there is important business, and 
now the stupid man has come just at the wrong moment. 
Send him away, papa, or let him wait until you Imve told us 
what you mean. Don't you see that you have frightened both 
of us?" 

Mr. Lester stood for a moment uncertain, then he said: 

** Mr. Somes has come at the right moment Send him in, 

» 

liv pouted, and held out her hand to Nora, who took it 

I ok on tiie couch beside her. Had he learned her his- 

^ »ry of *^ Ernest Mortimer," and was he going to 



A middle-aged man, with *' clerk '^ written aix oror him, 



^t^ 



entered, and looking rather surprised at finding tha two you ^ 
ladies present, bowed respectfully to Milly, and stood waiting 
with his black bag in his nand. 

" You have jiwt returned, Mr. Somes?" said Mr. Lester, 
** I did not expect you until to-morrow or the day after.'* 

" I got the mformation and proofs sooner thwi I expectcfi, 
sir,*' said Mr. Somes, ** and as I knew vou were anxious, I 
came on straight here.*' 

*' Quite riffht,*' said Mr. Lester. " Take a seat. You may 
speak quite freely before the young ladies." 

Mr. Somes again looked respectfully surprised, but took 
some papers from his bag and spread one of them out. 

" Wild place down there, sir," he said as a kind of prelim- 
inary. **Vale Hairs right enough; as magnificent a resi- 
dence as you'd wish to see, but set in the most outlandish 
country. Why, the very names are enough to frighten you — 
Garth's Hollow, Trelome — like * forlorn,' isn't it? — the 
Witches' Caldron—" 

He stopped short, for Nora, with a faint cry, had risen and 
stood looking from one to the other. 

Was she dreaming, or had Mr. Somes actually repeated 
those well-known names? 

Mr. Lester signed to her to resume her seat, and she did so, 
sitting with clasped hands and fasi-coming breath. 

" (jo on," said Mr. Lester, gravely, to the derk. " You 
found the will all right?" 

'* Quite right, sir," said Mr. Somes, at once falling into the 
dry, legal tone. ** The late Mr. Beuben Vale's lawyer was 
quite a capable gentleman — quite— and everything was in 
order. The estates are immense and there is a very large 
sum of money." 

** The estates are large," assented Mr. Lester, as ii he 
wished the two girls to mark and understand. 

" Yes, sir; it is a tremendous fortune. I don't suppose 
that the late Mr. Vale knew the extent of his possessions. And 
the estate, valuable as it is now, will be still more so presently, 
for they are finding fresh minerals — diodes, I think they caJl it 
-—every year. The trouble is tiiat at present the heir can't be 
found. It's a most extraordinary storv, su: — ^most extraordi- 
nary! Very few persons knew that Mr. Vale was ever mar- 
ried. It seems that there was some sort of scandal. The lady 
was supposed to have run away with a gentleman — a friend d 
Mr. Vale — and Mr. Vale believed this to be the case until 
within a few hour9 of his de^th."^ 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Tht511E was a pause, during which Nora sat perfectly motioTr 
less, her eyes fixed on the thin, shrewd face of the lawyer ^ 
clerk. 

Mr. Lester clanced at ber watchfully and somewhat aiix- 
iously, and MiUyslid her arm round Nora's waist and held hci 
tightly. Both girls knew that something portentous was fore- 
shadowed by Mr. Lester's manner and the clerk's opening 
statement. 

** It seems," continued Mr. Somes, ** that a few hours be- 
fore his death Mr. Vale received a letter. I have a copy of it 
here. It was, of course, found among his papers. It's too 
lone to read at present, and I will summarize it." 

** Do," said Mr. Lester. 

He looked at Nora as he spoke, and signed for her to remain 
calm. 

** The letter was from the sister of Mr. Vale's wife, and it 
told the story of that wife's flight. She did not run away with 
the gentleman who chanced to leave the house at the same 
time, but fled to this sister. I'm afraid Mr. Vale was rather 
of a suspicious and jealous temperament, and the poor lady 
hadn't tne happiest of lives with him. Anyway, she fled to 
this sister, and while away, under this sister's roof, the poor 
lady gave birth to a daughter, and soon after died." 

Mr. Lester, still watching, inclined his head at Nora. 

** Now, any one would think that Mr. Vale's sister would 
have at once gone to Mr. Vale and delivered up the clu'ld ro 
him and explained his wife's innocence; but the lady ha|-. 
pened to be extremely — well, proud, I euppose you would c a; -. 
it, and she determined to keep the child's existence secret, and 
bring up the little girl herself. She lived in London for scnio 
years, and then she lost her money and fell on hard times, and 
she went down into the west country and lived in a queer kind 
of cottage near Vale Hail, at a place called the Witches' 
Caldron." 

Nora began to tremble, and her hands writhed together. 

** There she lived under an assumed name, and got her liv- 
ing by smuggling, so they say, though I don't believe it; and 
the girl, grown up by tms time, he]2DC'd her. Well, one day 
Mn^. Treviinion — '' 

Isom pressed her hand to her lips to keep back the cry 
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which rose. If. was of her aunt and heiKelf, then, that this 
man was speaking. 

— '^ Made up her mind to leave iingland, and take her niece 
with her. She sent the young lady on a message to Trelome 
by boat, and the boat got upset, and, so the report goes, tho 
young lady was drowned. But hei* death has never been 

Srovoi, and the sailors and fishermen I talked with openly 
eclare that if the girl had been washed overboard, herTbody 
must have been recovered either by the men along the shore 
or by one of the fishing-boats at sea. Do you follow me, sir?*' 

'* Quite,^^ said Mr. Lester. 

He rose as he spoke, and tilted the lamp-shade so that it 
screened Nora's face, now white and expressive of dread and 
excitement. 

** This is a matter of some importance, you see, sir, because 
inclosed in the letter of Mrs. Trevanion was indisputable evi- 
dence of this yonng lady^s birth and identity; and so con- 
vinced was Mr. Reuben Vale of the truth of this statement, 
and his wife's innocence, that he sat down there and then and 
made a will, leaving the whole of his estates and every penny 
of his money to his daughter; and that there might be no mis- 
carriage of his intentions, he actually named her by the name 
her aunt had assumed. He referred to a copy of the will. 
" Here are the words: * My daughter, the chila of my wife, 
Adelaide Vale, lately living with her aunt, Mrs. Trevanion, 
and known as Nora Trevanion.' " 

The room seemed to rise and fall before Nora's burning 
eyes, and her breath came in quick gasps. 

" Clever man, Mr. Vale, sir," said Mr. Somes, with lawyer- 
like appreciation. '* He was determined not to give us much 
work. Naming and describing the young lady, as well as 
calling her his daughter, didn't leave any one a loop-hole for 
disputing her identity; and I must say it will be a great pity 
it her death can bo proved. I fancy she must be one of the 
richest young ladies in England — that is, if she is alive; and 
the fishermen of Trelome seem to think so. There is a rumor 
that on the night the boat was found bottom upward on the 
shore, a stranger in saQor's clothing was seen and spoken to, 
and that he was about the size and build of this young lady. 
But this is a clew I can follow up if you wish." 

Mr. Lester rose. 

'' I will consider the matter and let you know. Somes. You 
will have some supper before you go. I will join you in the 
dining-room in a few minutes. One moment; the young lady'8 
aunt, Mrs. Trevanion, where is she?" 
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'* In Melbourne. I wrote her, asking her to cabid a reply. 
She confirms the letter, and that is all. I fancy that sneiB 
what yon call a strong-minded lady, and that whether the 
niece. Miss Trevanion — or Miss Vale, as she really is — k found 
or not, Mrs. Trevanion would not return to England. The 
first thing to do now, I take it, sir, is to discover whether IVfisa 
Trevanion was drowned or not. If not " — he tied the tape 
round his neatly folded papers and smiled — ** then the sooner 
she is found and informed tliat she is a millionairess the better. '' 

** Quite so. You have conducted this inquiry very well, 
Mr. Somes.' 

The clerk looked gratified. 

" Thank you, sir. You put me on the right track, and the 
rest wasn't diflficult. Good-evening, Miss Miliy; good-evening, 
miss,'* and with a respectful bow to both girls, he left the 
room. 

Nora rose, trembling in every limb, her face pale, a strange, 
intent look in her eyes, which seemed to see nothing — ^not 
even Mr. Lester, who approached her and took her hand. 

" Is it as I expected.''*' he asked, in a low, kindly voice. 
** You are Nora Trevanion — that is, No^a Vale — are you not?** 

Nora's silence was answer enough. 

Milly uttered a cry of amazement and something like disap- 
pointment and alarm. 

" Oh, no, no!" she exclaimed, holding out her arms. 

The cry, the appealing gesture, broke up Nora's unnatural 
stupor, and, with an answering cry, she turned and gathered 
the girl to her bosom, and hid her face on her shoulder. 

Mr. Lester soothed them both. 

** Come, come!" he said, with a smile. " That is a singu- 
lar mode of congratulating a friend on her acquisition of vast 
wealth, my dear." 

** Vast wealth!" sobbed Milly, almost indignantly. " She 
doesn't want it, do you, dear? And — and — you forget that I 
shall lose her now! Oh, it was perfectly crt^el of you, papa, 
to ferret all this out! We were so happy; and now you and 
that wretched Mr. Somes have spoiled it all! And how did 
you know — when did you first come to think that Nora was 
this grand personage?" she added, with pretty petulance. 

Mr. Lester gently patted Nora's shoulder. 

** Mr. Vale's lawyer, for whom I do some work sometimes, 
told me the story of Mr. Vale's death and the purport of his 
wilL The name * Nora Trevanion ' lingered in my memory, 
and when Nora here told us her name the othw day, it flashed. 
vpon me thiit she might be the missipg heiress. I said nothins 
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ihen^ hut set Mr. Somes to work. I ought to nave spoken at 
once; but — ^but — well, Milly, I was as loath to lose her as you 
are." 

" I should think so," said Milly. ** How clever you are, 
papa! But — but I wish you hadn^t quite such a good mem- 
ory, or poor Nora had giv^en another name." 

*' Poor Nora!" said Mr. Lester, with a smile. 

" Yes, poor, dear girl!" retorted Milly, pressm^ Nora to 
her. '* DonH you see how terribly upset she is? Oh, do go 
away, papa, and leave us alone!" 

Mr. Lester took this broad hint and left them, and Milly 
raised Nora's face and looked into her dark eyes. 

" Oh, dear, I am so glad, though I am sorry!" she mur- 
mured. ** Think of it — a millionairess! After all, it must be 
nice — it must be grand to be so very rich — to have a big 
house, immense es^tes, vast sums of money — isn^t that what 
Mr. Somes said? Why don't you smile, Nora? Why, you 
look as sad as ever! Aren't you glad all this g(>od fortune 
has come, dearest?" 

Nora opened her lips. 
Yes," she said, but a sigh followed the words. 

You say * yes,' but your eyes say * no,' " persisted Milly. 

Why — why, Nora?" 

" Must I tell you?" replied Nora, with a smile that was more 
sorrowful than a flood of tears — " must I, Milly? It is be- 
cause it has come too late /" 

**Too late!" The words echoed in her heart as she lay 
awake through the long night, thinking of her " ^ood fort* 
une." Ah, yes! it would have been good fortune, mdeed, if 
it had come when first she knew Vane Tempest, and before 
the fatal step which had put her beyond the pale of society 
had made her, as Senley Tyers had put it, a leper. Of what 
use or value was this immense wealth to her, now that she 
hac lost him forever? All the gold, all the land in the world, 
«ras not deep enough to bury the remembrance of " Ernest 
Mortimer." 

She rose, pale and listless, with a strange look in her eyes, 
and went down to breakfast to find Milly awaiting her m a 
state of suppressed excitement. 

'* You haven't slept a wink, I can see," she said, "and 
neither have L And I rather think papa hasn't, eitiber. He 
has gone off to see Mr. Vale's London lawyer. He says — 
papa says, I mean — that there may be a fight for it — ^that the 
aeiLt heir luay dispute jour idenolg; Papa did tell me ' ' 
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same — a Mr. — ^ICr. — ^but Vve forgotten it Perhi^ I di»!n\ 
I060 yoa, after all, dear,'^ and ber eyes filled witii tears. 

Nora bent and kissed her. 

*^ Whether I am rich or poor, yon need not lose me unless 

SB wish to, Milly,'' she said. '' If I am obliged to so to Yak 
M, yon lE^l come and live with me. Perhaps I can take 
a house in London. '' 

Milly clapped her hands. 

*' Yon mean itP 60 to this grand place of yonrsP Oh, how 
deliffhtfull But shaVt I be in thewayr' she faltered. 
** Ym see, I can't walk about like other people. I — I am so 
helplessi" 

*^ Kot so helpless as the poor homeless rirlyon fed and took 
as a friend a little while ago, Mflly,'' said il'ora in a low voice. 
** No, dear, you and I wonH pcurt, even if all this money 
should prove to be mine. Why '' — ^her face worked, and she 
threatened tears for a moment, but she conquered them 
bravely — ** why, Milly, excepting for yon and your father, I 
haven't a friend in this wide, wide worldl and so, you see, but 
loryou I should still be very poor instead of very rich." 

Ijiey were not kept long m suspense, for two days later !&• 
Lester came in to dinner with a tranquil smile on his fsoe, 
whidi had been rather grave and anxious for the last fortjr- 
eight hours. 

^^ It is all settled, Nora,'' he said. 

She raised her ejes calmly. 

** Yes?" she said^ as if^ as Milly declared, a five-pound note 
were at stake^ instead of a million sterling. 

Mr. Lester nodded. 

*^ Yes. I have just come from an interview with the late 
Mr. Vale's lawyer, and the legal adviser of the next of kin, 
the gentleman who would get all the money if Mr. Vale had 
not willed it to you. They were quite satisfied with our evi- 
dence, and gave in at once — ^well^ almost at once. I dare say 
Mr. Brown, that is Mr. Tempest's lawyer — " 

Nora started and turned pale. 

" Mr. Tempest?" she echoed. 

Neither Mr. Lester nor Milly, who was intently listening to 
her father, noticed the start, the sudden pallor, and the 
strained voice. 

• * Yes, Mr. Tempest, Mr. Vane Tempest. He is the next 
of kin on his mother's side. She was Mr. Vale's sister. But 
I needn't confuse you with aU that. The point is, that hii 
lawyer sent him a* full account of our claims, and asked him 
to oome and confer with him, at the same time tdlipg iiim 
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t;liat he bad a strong case. This Mr. ^Tempest must be a 
strange young gentleman, for he wrote a line, a penciled line 
on a half sheet of note-paper, to the effect that the laM^er was 
to take no steps to resist our claim; in fact, yielding the 
whole estate to us without even a protest." 
Nora sat pale and silent. 

** You don't seem very gratified, my dear,'' remarked Lfr. 
Lester, with a smile. " He might have kept us out of liv 
estate for years, and — well, the law is gloriously micertaiu — 
perhaps forever. " 

Nora could find no words, not even the commonplace ones 
Mr. Lester expected, and soon after stole to her room. 

Vane's name had fallen on her like a thunder-bolt, and yet 
if she had had time to review the circumstances, she must have 
remembered his relationship to Eeuben Vale. She remem- 
bered it all now, and sat stunned by shame and sorrow. 

It all seemed so plain to her. Rather than meet her again--- 
rather than avail himself of this opportunity of recovering her 
— he b«d yielded to her claim — yielded without one word — 
^vithont one kind word. Yes, it was all cruelly plain. He 
had offered to marry her from motives of pity. He had been 
glad, not sorry, when she had gone; he had not tried to find 
her; and now he welcomed the news of her newly acquired 
wealth because it relieved him of all responsibility on her ac- 
count. 

In all crowded London, with its manifold miseries, and pov- 
erty, and woe, there was not a more unhappy girl that morn- 
ing than Nora Trevanion, the heiress to old Bcuben Vale's 
vast wealth. 

And in his solitary room in St. James's Street, Vane sat 
moodily smoking a cigar and shivering with a feverish cold 
which he had got while wandering about the wet streets the 
preceding night. Beside his elbow on the table was a bulky 
envelope containing the lawyer's letters and an account of 
Reuben Vale's death and will and the discovery of the heiress. 

He had read the letter, but had neither the desire nor the 
patience to wade through the papers. Why should he? What 
did it matter to him to whom Reuben Vale's wealth had 
gone? He was sorry that the old man was dead — sorry that 
m neglecting all his letters he had neglected the one inform- 
ing him of the death and containing an invitation to the 
funeral. 

He would have liked to have seen the old man again; he had 
giown f^ad pf him during their abort oompanionsbip at Vale 
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EUl; lmbagi«ttiorrow--th0iiiifla(Meddedioof one^B 
iwiUowt up other toelings or dwar& ihem. 

Beiibeii v ale had kept hit word, and left him — ^Vane-— nott- 
fag, and he was neither diBappointed nor enyiona. Good luck 
ffo with this newly found daughter, whoever she wa& Some 
oaj, perhaps, he would see her, but at present he had no de- 
ws u> do so; the only lonffing he had was to find Nora Tre* 
fani<m, the one wcmian in the world for himr-4he girl he had 
lored and lost 

As he smoked and stared at the fire, he reoalled his Tisit to 
Yale Hall, and the scene in the lumber-room, but he did not 
dwell on it, for the remembrance of the Witches' Oaldron and 
Nora TreTanion wiped out all other memories. 

The fire sunk. He was oold one moment and hot Hie haxL 
Too listless to rinff, he took the bullgr envelope full of papeoni 
and absently stufkd them under the waning coals. 

Ufs is made up of sudi ill chances. If he had elanoed at 
the document whose voluminousness had f rightenea him, ho 
must have seen her name, and all would have been welL A 
€sb would have whirled him to the lawyer's, and thenoe tf^ 
Sim Square— and happiness. But the papers smoldered into 
ashes, and he sat and gaied at them and shivered witli his 
odd, while not very &r ^ the girl he loved so passionately, 
and who loved him, was weeping over his supposed neglect 
and ooldne8& 

Surely if the gods do laugh at us, they have plenty of cause 
for merriment! 

Presentlv> just as the last pa^ fell into ashes, the door 
opemxl and the servant came in with a note. 

Vane tix>k it listlessly and dropped it on the table, and it 
was not until an hour later that no caught sight of it and 
opened it 

The thick, ivory-tinted paper was delicately scented anc 
stamped with ** Florence *' m gold and violet, and there werj 
just a couple of lines: 

^* Vi ill you dine with us to-n^ht? We are quite alone. 

"Tlorexce.** 

Vane twisted the note pensively: then he smiled with a kind 
«f crim resolution. 

Why notP' he mutten^, and twisting round in his chair, 
lbs scrawled: 

*' Thanks: yee,*' in r^ply; and no two words were 
jrtifril to the writer and ledpieuu 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

When he began to dress. Vane felt half inclined to send a 
note of apology to Lady Florence, and very much tempted to 
get into bed instead of an evening suit; but he finished dressing 
m an absent-minded, listless faSiion and got into a cab — ^he 
bad '* put down '^ the brougham for the best of all reasons, as 
the man said respecting his umbrella, " because he could not 
keep it up;'' and as the cab rolled and splashed through the 
wet streets, he leaned forward and gazed with anxious and yet 
mechanical scrutmy at every passing female figure. Once he 
caught sight of a girl something, only sometmng, like Nora 
standing at a shop window, and his heart lea^d as it had 
leaped, alas! so often before, and his hand went up toward 
the little trap-door in the roof of the cab; but before he had 
stopped the cabman the girl had turned full face, and another 
disappointment was added to the long list. She was not Nora, 
and with the weight pressing his heart down again, he dropped 
back and sighed and coughed. 

When the cab drew up at Lord Warlock's house, in Carlton 
Terrace, Vane felt so tired and knocked up that he could have 
wished that the journey were longer. The footman who met 
him in the hall glanced at him with the covert scrutiny which 
is all their well-trained respect permits, and the butler who 
announced him, when the drawing-room door had closed 
upon Vane, turned to one of his satellites with the suggestion 
of a wink. 

" Mr. Tempest's been going it pretty strongly, to judge by 
the look of him," he said. '* Looks ten years older than 
when he dined here last. The cards, I suppose, for I never 
heard that he drank much to speak of. " 

The drawing-room was empty when Vane entered, and he 
drew a chair up to the fire and tried to warm some of the cold 
out of his bones. Then the door opened and Lady Florence 
entered. She stopped dead short as he turned his face to her 
and rose. The color slowly left her cheeks, and her eyes, 
usually so cold and impassive, grew large with alarm and sym- 
pathy. 

'' Ilave you been ill?" she asked, looking at him with con- 
cerned scrutiny. 

" 111? No, he said, with a smile. " I'm never ill.' 

He laughed as he made the assertion^ and^ forcing a smile^ 
she said: 



** How, wonderful?'' ahe asked, with a ec^ 
with a ihiide of aazkty. 

** Well, he aeems to make himself neoessary to ererjboij 
with whom he comes in contact,, or at any rate to any one to 
wh<»n he takes a fancy. For dioso persons he doesn't care 
abont, I imafdne Senley Tyers wouldn't wag a finser to save 
them from drowning. Then you seea great deal of him?'' he 
asked, half absently. 

'^ He is here very often — ^yes/* she said, with an air cf 
indifference. 

The old earl entered and saved her from Vane's fartber 
questioninff, and she drew a breath of relief. 

** Ah, l^mpestl" said the earl, hobbling toward him and 
extending a ffouty hand '^ What beastly weatherl Very good 
of yon to twe pitr on us and come out in sudi a deril of a 
night, and — ^haHopf" he broke off, and stared at the still hag^ 
tarn face of the man he, perhaps, liked best in the wori^ 
^' What on earth have you been doing with yourself P Yon 
look as if you'd been on a twelye-months' racket, or half 
starved in a coal mine/' and he knitted his shaggy brows. 

Vane laughed, and ihe old man frowned still more darkly aa 
he noticed me absence of the wonted careless rii^ in the laugh. 

^^ Do I look as if I had not washed myself?" he said. 

" You look as if you ought to be in bed or— or a fever hos- 
pital," returned the earl^ grimhr. ** I suppose she wanted 
you to come here to-night. Women have no consciences. 
Well, now you are here, I hope you'll get a good dinner. You 
look to me as if a couple of bottles of port would be of some 
service. Barks " — he turned to the butler — " better give Mr. 
Tempest some of that yellow seal. And see that he gets 
plenty of it." 

Vane laughed as he gave his arm to Lady Florence. 

** I wonc&r why people with the gout always want all the 
rest of the world, and tneir friends in particular, to have it. I 
suppose it's the old story of the fox who lost his tail." 

But though he laughed carelessly, he was not insensible of 
the old man s kindly interest. 

There were only the three, and they dined in a small 
room, as warm as toast, with the subdued light of wax candles 

ining through crimson silk. The dinner was |)erfect. Lady 

>rence's voice softly modulated and harmonizing with the 

l)dued light, and the atmosphere of repose fell upon his 
like )thing music. The poor fellow grew brighter-eyed, 

X I lace less wan and gray as the dinner proceeded, and 
d to talk in something like his old manner* ladg 
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o^ iorence watched him without seeming to do so, and her own 
eyes grew brighter. What had happened to him during his 
long absence^ and where had that aosence been spent? She 
had suffered agonies of jealousy during the last weets while h^ 
liad been away, but as the dinner made its stately yet cozy and 
luxurious progress, she forgot her doubts and fears and basked 
in the happiness his presence — ^his nearness — caused in her. 

She lingered long after the butler had brought the special 
yellow-sealed port, and then, as Vane opened the door for her, 
said, in a soft, inviting voice: 

" DonH let papa keep you too long. I will have the most 
splendid fire you ever saw made in the drawing-room. '' 

Vane went back to the table, and the butler set a fresh bot- 
tle beside him, after filling his glass, and the earl exhorted him 
to drink. 

'* It will do you more good than claret, and as for the goui:^ 
why, you^d better have that than the beastly cold you seem 
struggling with. Pass me the bottle. I'll chance it, and tako 
half a glass myself — half a glass, mind — now Florence has 
gone.'' 

He chuckled, and sipped the priceless wine with the keen 
enjoyment attending all forbidden indulgence, and chatted 
genially. 

" By the way," he said, after a pause, " what the devil does 
this new prank of Westleigh's mean?" 

*' What prank?" asked Vane. 

" Why, it appears that he has gone in for coaching again, 
end has actually undertaken to run the stage from AVestleigh 
to Newton Petrock, and is going to drive himself three days a 
week. It's all in the Morning TPosL^' 

" I haven't seen or heard anything of him for some time," 
said Vane. " He was always fond of driving, and, I sup- 
pose, thinks that tooling a four-in-hand is better thaii doing 
nothing. " 

*' Well, there s no accounting for tastes," commented Loixi 
Warlock. '' I should have thought that he could have got 
something better to do than playmg at omnibus driver. It 
was all very well before he came into the title, but he ought 
to settle down now. By the way. Vane," he broke off, eying 
the ruby-colored wine in his glass with reflective satisfaction, 
*' isn't it time you settled down? Don't think I want to bo 
impertinent; but it seems to me that you ought to have had 
your fling by this time and be ready to harvest that crop of 
wild oats you've been sowing so plentifully." 

Vane remained silent, aod the earl wcow on il. the ^et, at 
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" I know yon a not old, that yon oonld tut tm£ly bow t. 
other crop or two. Bnt is it worth whileF Thflt's 'the qoei 
tioD. You are the sort of man who ought to have a Btaxa m 
the country atid do your best to keep tho good old ConstitBtion 
moving." 

Vano emiled rather grimly. 

" You speak us if I had only to throw the handkerchief 
Bir," be mikI. 

The earl looki-il at liim tlionghtlullv. 

"I don't know that," lio said. ''^But I've always foand 
that a mim ciui find ii wift; if he sets about looking for her 
seriouKly. I should huve tiioiifrlit you would be rather popular 
with tlie wonun. You usiid to be, I fane;-. Perhaps you'ro 
lost ground lately. A man can't afford to drop the world for 
montlis at a tiiuo. At an? rate, ho can't expect to pick it np 
ng^in when lie clioosfs. You look seedy and bored. Toii'd 
better marry, my dear fellow. I don't sty you won t cease to 
be bored, but at loaat you will liavu lionic comforts and Eomo 
ono to look afttT beside j-ourself, and thiii'n better tlian having 
some one to look after you." 

In speaking llitis, Ijonl Warlock, it wan^ely need ho said, 
was nnt ihiiikiiig of lii^ daughter l-'loreiiec. If he had thought 
of her and f;uesiied her jKUsion for Yanc, ho would not have 
spoken. >ior did Vano connect her witli the earl'a advioe. 
hvery word the worldly wise old man said recalled Nora to 
Vane's mind. T/iere was liis wife — tho wife of hia heart — if 
ho could but find her and induce her to return hia love. 

They finislied the bottle and went into tlio drawing-room. 
Tliero the carl made straight for his cbair, and fiett!«I nimsolf 
for aluraber without the least attempt at conccnlment. Lad? 
Florence was seated in a low cluiir by tho fire, and anolii^i 
was drawn up c!oi=o beside her. Slie welcomed Vano with a 
smile, and pointed to the vacant cliair. 

" Oome and roast " 

" Oh, I'm warm enough now," he said; but he sank into 
the chair and drew the breath of comfort. 

'J'he wind could be heard as it s^vept the rain-delnged 
BtroetB, and the sound made the warm, softly lighted rwaa all 
the more comfortable by contrast. lie sat Dursing his ]ta in 
ills favoritv attitude, and gazine at the firo while she tal£ed. 
fi/je faid Jjorsoif out to amawi tam-, Ttt«i\xa.\R&.^ '^^puif; 
which hud jiilivmled dux'inf^ Aua stowsosft-, \fii&^fi3Bii.\&&»«Bifr 
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notes about the people they both knew — ^who had married 
whom, and who were lik^y to be divorced. 

He listened with a faint smile but a preoccupied manner. 
He was thinking of the earl's advice. Would it be better for 
him to give up all thought of Nora ? It was too evident that 
she had fled from him because she could not bring herself 
to love him. Should he bury the past, with which she was 
sc closely connected — the past which had rendered him so 
wretched? He was tired, worn, ill. He longed for rest — 
for some object in life, some settled purpose. Should he 
marry? And if so, whom? Tiu re flashed into his mind the 
words Senley Tyers had spokLa of Florence Heathcote. 
Had he meant to insinuate that i^ lorence would accept him 
— Vane — if he asked ^her? A flood of light seemed to re- 
veal the answer to him — the truth. Why was she always 
so gracious, so kind to him? Other men called her cold, 
immovable, ** impossible ;" -but she was always glad to see 
him, always pleasant and friendly. 

He glanced at her as his mind worked at the problem, and 
as he did so he met her eyes. There happened to be a pause 
in her soft-voiced talk, and she was looking at him — look- 
ing at him with the expression in her eyes which is more 
eloquent than words to him who can read a woman's eyes. 

She met his questioning glance, her eyes fell, and an ex- 
quisite blush rose to her face. She lified the hand-screen 
she held and hid her face from him, but he had seen enough. 
He set his lips tightly and frowned at the fire. Should he 
ask her? He was poor, a younger son of a younger son, 
had nothing to recommend hmi. Perhaps she would 
laugh. But even if she said '*Yes," what would l.^.c earl 
say ? It was true she was her own mistress. 

He turned to her, but at the moment her name Li ^.inbled 
on his lips, at the moment she recognized the sudden 
change in his face, and her heart beat a quick response, the 
earl woke and yawned. Vane had stretched out his hand 
as if to take hers, and, in fact, had touched it. He drew 
his hand away quickly as the earl sat up and spoke. 

" What time is it?" he asked. " Oh, I don't want you to 
go, Tempest. But IVe got to look in at the Chief's, next 
door. There's a reception to-night " — he glanced at the 
clock. *' Oh! another hour yet," he grunted, and settled to 
sleep ag^n. 

But the spell was broken, and sadly Florence knew it by 
the way Vane rose. 

'' There is no hurry," she said. " 1 sYvaXV xsaX. ^c> mxvxI^^'^^^ 



eloTen. I uuu^ know whether ycni oiie to %> ; mi0f 
joa, I know." 

Vane stood looking down at her. He made anotibor effloct 

** Lady Florenoe,'^ he began^ gravely^ but iriish m toadi cf 
excitement in his voice and eyes, ** t have been wooderinc 
whether, if I said what I have been thinking of dming the laS 
hour, yon would laugh or be offended. '^ 

She sat with downcast eyes. 

** What is it?" she asKed, and her ydoe, uraalty ao oafai 
and impassiye, trembled. 

He wiA Ids hand on the back of her chair and beotit Cfver 
fier, and as he did so her beauty, her grace, the indeecribaMe 
air of refinement, struck him with a sense of pleasure and 
content. 

'' Florence,'' he said, '' what will you say if I tell yon— if I 
askyou — ** 

Tne earl stirred and sat up again. 

*^ There must be a deyil of a draught somewhere in this 
room," hesaid: ** I canfeel it at the backof myneoik. Goings 
Tempest?" Me hobbled to his feet stiffly. '* I wish yon weie 
going to this ccmf ounded reception instead of me. ^Pon my 
word, it's too badi" He gaye his knotted hand to Vane. 
*^ Come again as soon as you can. OhI and bring that boy 
with you. What's his name — Ernest — Ernest Mortimer? I 
rather liked him. " 

The color died out of Vane's face. He felt as if a hand 
from the grave had suddenly been stretched out to snatch him 
from the brink of a precipice. 

'' Thanks," he said, almost hoarsely. '^ But he has gone- 
gone back to his ship." 



CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

IIe found himself outside the house, scarcely remembering 
whether he had said " good-bye " to Lady Florence or not. TTia 
nL'iirt beat thickly, and something seemed whirling round at 
tiio back of his head. He called a cab and lighted a ci^r, 
aiid when the cabman, for the second time, asked him 
'* Where to?" he answered, ''Mount Street" He felt that 
he could not go home to brood in solitude. He went up the 

irs to Senley Tyers' studio and found him lying asleep, as 
^ e thought, in a chair before the fire. The sallow face had 

. expression in it which startled Vane, preoccupied with his 

« I Eairs as he was. It was the face oi a man oppressed by 

I H- a nightmare of unsatisfied longing;* 
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Vane, as lie shook him by the shoulders, noticed a faint 
smell of drugs in the room, an odor that pierced the usual 
atmosphere of perfume; and he saw that a small vial stood on 
the Oriental table beside the divan-chair in which Senley Tycrs 
reclined. 

*' Sen, Sen, wake up!'' he said, shaking him. 

Senley Tyers roused after a moment or two, and opening liii 
eyes, stared up at the haggard face above him vacantly enough 
for a moment, then his &ce darkened and he sprung unstetwl- 
ily to his feet. 

** Curse you!'' he exclaimed. " What do you want here?" 
then he faltered, passed his hand over his face and seemed to 
gain full consciousness. 

*' Ah, Vane!" he said, in his usual manner. " It is you, is 
it? I fell asleep and have been dreaming, and I thought — 
well, I don't know really what I thought. Sit down. Take 
off your coat. What will you have to drink?" 

As he asked the question he caught sight of the vial, and his 
white hand covered it, took it up and conveyed it to his 
pocket. 

Vane stood looking at him with questioning concern. 

** Is anything the matter?" he asked. 

'' The matter?" 

" Yes. You don't look the thing. Sen, and — What's this 
gcent in the room? The place smells like a chemist's shop." 

Senley Tyers laughed faintly. 

" Oh, I've had the neuralgia!" he said, carelessly, ** ana 
have been taking a few drops of morphia. I suppose that is 
what you smell. Beastly thing, neuralgia. We men who 
habitually overwork ourselves always get it, sooner or later. 
But sit down. Any news?" 

Vane leaned against the carved mantel, his crush hat still 
on his head, his hands thrust in his overcoat pockets. 

" No," he said. 

Senley Tyers poked up the fire, and passed his handkker- 
chief over his face: it was moist with the sweat which morphia 
produces. 

" No? Well, I'm not surprised. I told you. You won't 
hear anything." 

Vane was Slent a moment, then he said, quietly enough: 

" I have been dining at Lord Warlock's." 

Senley Tyers looked at him with sharp interest. 

** Yes? Lucky man. I know no house in London where 
one is more oertam of getting a good dinner, and — ^^' He 



wopped and 0caimed Yane'i raa, thoo^itfiil fMt kMdt 

' Well/' said Vane, with a kxDg breirfii. '' I almoafc Mked 
Lady Florence to be my wife.'' 

Senley Tyere was silent a moment; and if Vane had loobd 
up he would have been considerably startled br the exprenoD 
which flitted across his friend's moe, but he kept his eyes on 
the ground. 

"You did?" said Tyers. " And— and she?" 

He put the question breathlessly. 

" I said * almost/ " said Vane, grimly. '* Befofe I oould do 
so. Lord Warlock woke and askeame where— wbero * ISram 
Mortimer ' was. The name — ^the name alone— drove tfaroadi 
my heart like a sword," he went on, " and — and I left m 
question unfinished, and — and came away." 

He tilted Ids hat off his burning forehead, and looked it 
Tyers, who stood with Ids face turned from Vane. 

'^ It is a pity," he said at last 

" A pity?" 

" Yes, a pity that he awoke, my dear Vance. Sndi a mar- 
riage would DC your salvation and hers." 

"Hers?" Vane exclaimed. 

'^ Yes, my dear fellow. You know — ^you must know — what 
her answer would have been. You know why she has refused 
offer after offer — ^why sheathe loveliest woman, one of the 
richest in London — has remained single. She has been wait* 
ing— waiting for your lordship to glance her way." 

" No, no!" said Vane. 

*' But I say * yes, yes!' " retorted Senley Tyers. *' All the 
world, excepting your purblind self, knows it. My dear 
Vane," he went on, eagerly, " it would be the most splendid 
match for both of you; for you because you want — ^forgive mo 
' — money, and for her because she wants — ^you. Seer And 
you hesitated?" 

Vane knit his brows. 

*' I — I could not. When Warlock mentioned her name— -> 
the name he knew her by — ^her face rose before me; I heard 
her voice; I — I felt her arms around my neck, and — and I 
thought—" 

" Thought — ^tho^ht!" broke in Senley Tyers, with sub- 
dued ferocity. " Thou^t sudi as yours makes focds of us alL 
I've told you that NoraTrevanion cares nothing for you — ^tbat 
she left you because she did PQt love you and hated tfaa 
thought <)( marrying you." 
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** Bnt — ^bnt you may be mistaken/' said poor Vane, with a 
cough. 

" Mistaken!" echoed Senley Tyers. He stopped in front of 
Vane, his thin, slight figure contrasting with V ane^s stalwart 
form. " Look here. Vane; I am your friend, am I not?" 

Vane nodded. 

^^ I can claim some indulgence. If I have kept back some- 
thing from you, you will admit that I have done so from the 
best motives — *' 

'' Kept back?" echoed Vane. " What?" 

Senley Tyers glided to the cabinet and took a letter from it. 

** Bead that, he said. ** I received it a week — more — ago. 
I kept it from you because — ^well, I thought it best. No one 
likes to deprive a friend of all hope." 

Vane read the note. It was written in the stiff hand of a 
person who has just learned to write, and, take it altogether, 
was a credit to Mr. Senley Tyers, who was not a forger by 
profession. 

*' Dear Sir," it ran, — " Do not think any more about me. 
I could not marry you, because I do not, and never could, love 
you. But I am grateful to you for all your goodness — very, 
very grateful. I am with friends who take the greatest care 
of me, and I should be quite happy if I could know that you 
forgive me and do not thmk me imgrateful." 

There was a blot or two and a couple of words scratched 
out, as if the writer had experienced some difficulty in wording 
the note. It was, indeed, a very clever production, and one 
which would have deceived a cuter man than poor Vane. Its 
effect upon him was profound and indescribable. 

He held it in his hand, staring at it in silence for full a 
minute; then he looked up and laughed — the laugh of a man 
who sees his last hope disappear. 

" Why — why didn't you give me this before?" he asked, 
hoarsely. " No matter; I understand. My poor Nora — my 
poor cmld!" 

He hung his head, and Senley Tyers drew nearer to him. 

** You understand at last," he said. ** Give me tiie note 
and let me burn it, and so have done with her." 

But Vane folded the letter and put it in his pocket. 

'* I — I am glad she is happy," he said. ** That's a weight 
off my mind. She says she is happy. You notioed that?^' 

Senley Tyers nodded. 
. *^ Of C01U89 she is happy. Haven't I tdd yoa so? Shouldn't 



m hsn llMid of Iwr lon^; before this, if ahe hadn't hemi 
Where lie yoa gompf" for Vane iiiu\ mo\ed toward the door. 
He looked orer hu HhouldDr ut the sallow face with its hen 
•yai. 

" I don't quite know. And ypt — why ohonldn't I? Bbe,ili 
leeet, if yon epedk Uk' truth, carta for mo — " 

The oon^ itopped iiiui. anti he drew on hie gloves mechaa- 
Icallj. 

Sraley Tyeif fcdlowwi him to the door. 

" Look iiere, my diMr Vane; if you am a sensible man, ma 
will Boonre yoar own Jiitppinees and Lady Florence's — and at 
onoe. Why ahonW yoti sacrifiw jour life and hers — and hei-i, 
my dear Vane — to a chimera? Nam Trevanton is lost to vou 
forever — " 

Vane broke from him and strode down the ataire. He wae 
in the mood in whioh dcj^jierato men do desi>erat« things. 

"No. 2S Oarittm Ternw*," he said to the drenched cabman. 

Tba roome were fnll when Vane entered. Moat of the mem- 
ben of the Cabinet wore present with their women-folk. It 
WM A political gathering just flavored by the fashionable 
' elemmit; and whue tlie men gathttred in groups and talked 
politiottl " ahop," the women sat about in warm alcoves ex- 
duuging Bodecy ffoeuji. 

Vane, with a duzz^hl' in hiii head and a sensation as of a 
tight band round bin l;:i,rt, )[i;ule his way around and about 
the various groups of politicians, ezchanging a word with one 
and another, to the end of the big saloon, and at the veiy end 
he saw Lady Florence. 

She was sitting with the wife of one of the statesmen, and 
though she was appareotty listening to her, it was evident to 
Vane that not one of the great lady's sentences reached lady 
Florence's brain. He knew too well the expression of absent- 
minded preoccupation which eat upon Lady Florence's beauti- 
ful face. 

lie crossed the room, and at his approach she raised her 
.lead. 

Instantly its expression of weary boredom changed to one of . 
iitereat and — yes, of welcome. 

"So you have come, after all?" she said. 

And eomething in her voice caused the statesman's wife to 
li-^e, and with a smile and a few words to Vane, to move away " 
and leave the decks clear. 

" Yes," he said. He sat down beside her in the alcove, 
where they were as little likely to be disturbed as it they wer 
ia bet fatoer'a locon next door. 
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'* What an incongruous and miserable aflfair a reception is at 
this time of year/' she said, her heart beginning to beat with 
a wild hope. 

" Yes," he said, then he faced round to her and looked into 
her eyes. ** Lady Florence, just now — just before I left you, 
I was about to ask you a question." 

** Yes," she faltered, fingering her bouquet of costly or- 
chids. 

" The earl interrupted me, or I should have asked you if — 
if " — his voice grew thick and husky — ** if you would be my 
wifeW' 

Her face grew colorless, and her bouquet dropped into her 
lap. For her it was the supreme moment of her life, a mo- 
ment she had often dreamed of but never dared picture. 

** Will you be my wife, Florence?" he said gravely, steadily, 
as if he had considered every pluise carefully. ** I Know tlmt 
I deserve a refusal, and your Contemptuous refusal. I am a 
poor man — " 

She lifted her eyes for a moment, with an expression that 
indicated her indifference to that fact. 

" I am a poor man, without rank or — or in any way worthy 
of marrying you; but if you will say yes, I will do my best, 
my very best, to make you happy. 1 know that you are far 
too good for me, too good in every way; that there are ever so 
many better men who deserve to win you; but if you will con« 
sent to be the wife of a poor man, a man who is of no account 
whatever, I will " — ^he paused, and ended, lamely enough — 
" I will do my very best to prevent your ever regretting i£" 

Not one word oi love haa he spoten. He hm, indeed, re- 
l!rained, purposely or not, from mentioning the word. But 
drowning men — and women — catch at straws. Lady Florence 
Heathcote caught at hers. Her color came and went, and her 
soft white hands writhed together. 

** Are — are you sure tmit — that you want — " she mur- 
mured. 

'* Yes, I want you, Florence," he said, and for a moment 
he believed what ne said. *' You will make me happy if you 
say * Yes.' *' He drew a long breath. " You know all about 
me. I'm no great shakes. There are heaps of better men — " 

** But not for me," she said; and she turned her face to 
him with a rapt look on hers which filled him with remorse* 
For he saw she loved him, while he — Grod help him! — he was 
still in thrall to Nora Trevanion. 

" Then — ^then?" he said, doubtfully, hesitatingly, 
Yea^" she said, ** I will be your wife, Van«r' ^ 
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' 'A'im'e uisTAm. 



Vm loboi, almost inaudible, rang like a tors Boag; Ai 
drooped fanrardliini so tlmt, being a man, and human, Iwra 
boimd to pnt hi* arm round lii-r and kiaa tlte lov«Iy faoe. 

Bat ersQ h bi> did ao that other face — Nora TreraDiao't— 



"DBMllorenc*!" be niumiured, Uiough hta Toioe s 
M if it belonged to Rome other man. 

" Vaoel" ifae wUi»i)t>red, her hand closing over his, as H 
die longed to realize her glorious poeseBSioD. " And — and— 
yoD lore me, onlv me?" 

The briUianUy lt*;hted room swam before his eyes, and the 
moric (^ the brmd — the newest thing in bands—made wild 
discord. 

"I — love — ^yoii!" be responded. 

She leaned toward him, and her boauly, the scent in her 
hair, Btmok npon hia sengcs at once as a spell and a reproach. 

" Vane, dear Vanel" she nmrmured. "Have yon alwan 
lOfud JOB?" 



a foiviTe lum! What, indeed, can a man in his place 
do bnt asBentr 

" Always," he reBjwndod; and even as lie spoke, the clear- 
cat faoe, the dark hair, the very look of Nora rose before tiim. 

*' I am BO hapjiy," she said, after the pause that natnrally 
followed. " 80 liiippy," sJie laughed. * Will yon reproach 
me with this conrL'ssion — aftt-i-ward? Will you think 1 haye 
been too open, tfm lonliiling? No, not you! licss noble men 
than you might do so, but not yon. Vane!" 

" God grant you may have nothing to reproach me f<», 
Florence I he breathed. 

" I reproach youl" she murmured. " How could I? Why 
Bhould I? Oh, Vane, are you happy?" 

She tnrned her face, glorified by her passion, towffi^ him, 
and he, miserable man, tried to meet the question in her eryes. 

" Quite hapi^," he said, voicmg the lie, and emphasizing it 
with a kiss. 

She leaned back, his arm still round her, and ng^ed the 
sigh of perfect bliss and contentment. 

" This iswhat you were going to ask meathome?" aheeaid. - 

" Yes." 

She laughed softly. 

" I thought BO. And I should have answered in the same ' 
way. How long — tell me how long you have " — she paused— 
a delicions pause to him if he had chanced to love her — " how 
long — ^yon have loved me?" 1 

&ifore he could answer some one approached the alooT& 
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V^ine withdrew his arm from her waist, and she sat upright 
and on her guard. 

'* Vane,*^ she said wamingly, caressingly^ " some one is 
wming/* 

The some one was Senley Tyers. 

He stopped in front of them, a smile on his sallow face, an 
inscrutable look in his dark eyes. 

'* Good-evening, Lady Florence,*' he said. " They arr 
talking of a dance. I am not a dancing man, as you kiiov/; 
but I am willing to immolate myself on the altar of Terpl 
schore if I can persuade you to accompany me." 

At his presence, under the spell of his cynical voice. Lady 
Florence seemed to return to her old, haughty, impassive 
manner. 

** I am engaged," she said, with lowered lids. 

Vane seemed to awake from a dream. 

*' Oh, give him a dance!" he said, with a touch of his old 
brightness. 

ohe rose at once, obedient, and let Senley Tyers take her 
arm. 

He led her into the center of the room. 

" Am I to congratulate Mr. Tempest, Lady Florence?" ho 
said. 

She looked at him before replying. His face was pale and 
sallow as usual, but there was a singular mocking lignt in his 
eyes. She made no reply. 

** Am I to congratulate him?" he repeated, " and myself? 
You have not forgotten our little wager, surely. Lady Flor* 
ence?" 

Something in his voice, his face, made her shudder. 

" Mr. Tempest has asked me to be his wife," she said in a 
low voice. 

He stopped in the middle of the bar of the waltz, and looktc* 
at her with a curious expression on his face. 

'^ And you have consented. I congratulate him, and wish 
you every happiness. Lady Florence. I also congratulate my* 
self." 

She stood with closely shut lips and haughty gaze fixed on a 
level with his face. 

" You forget? I am a poor man. Lady Florence, to whom 
a thousand pounds means something worth having. And so 
you are engaged?" 

" Yes," she said, as if forced- 
He smiled — a smile of conventional congratulation. 
^ ^'Mayeveiy happiness attend four' & said. ''YoaacM 
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whfti a rdiable prophet I am, egpedally wlm I tdot oan tlMit 
mjiirophecjr flball oome truer 

Sbe Kopped and looked at him haughtily, yet half teufnUj^ 
under her lowered lids. 

*' I— do not nnderstatid,'' she said, ocridly. ** What hare 
ywBL d<me to— to— *' 

** To bring about this delkhtfnlly suitable lore^matoiir'' 
He said, with a cynical curl oi Mb lip, a mocking lu^t in his 
eyea. *' OhI I am too modest a man to speak ijt my own 
aohierements, but perhaps you may know some day. Then 
yon will understand me be^ than you do now, liady Ekv- 
eooe*'' 



OHAFTEB XSPOV. 

NoBA TsxTAVioir was no longer Nora Trevanion, but Koia 
Vale; no longer poor and, indeed, but for the remnant of the 
iwenty-five pounds, penniless, but a millionairessl As Hilly 
declared, at least twenty times a day, it was more like a fairy 
tale than serious, solid truth. 

For sereral days Mr. Lester and the two girls discussed 
Norn's future, or, rather, Milly discoursed on it while her 
bther and Nora listened, the one with a grave smQe of amuse- 
ment, the other with a smile that v/as rather sad. 

" Of course/' said Milly from her place on the couch where 
she lay regarding Nora's beautiful face with profound satisfac- 
tion and unalloyed admiration and affection, ^^ if you feel con- 
fused and bewildered, you can't help it. I can't myself. But 
it will never do to let that feeling get the better of us. 
What I can't help seeing is that we are losing time." 

" Losing time.-"' repeated Nora, in the quiet voice which 
had become habitual with her now, and was rarely exchanged 
for the old, quick, resolute tones. 

** Yes, " said Milly, earnestly. " It seems dreadful to me 
that you should have all this money, that you should be Quito 
one of the richest young persons in England, and — ^ana be 
sitting here doing nothing while—" 

** While she might be spending it," put in Mr. Lester, who 
was supposed to be engaged with his newspaper. 

Milly laughed. 

*^ Now, no sarcasm, papa This is a serious business, sir 
Don't YOU see,^' piteousl^, ''that she doesn't seem to care 
about her good lortune in the very least? Why, she might 
JDSt as well oe a foot, helpless cripple like me, and as incajpr 
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bl© or enjoying herself! And she's so different, and so — so 
fitted for riches and honor — " 

** And ff lory and conquest," put in Mr. Lester, with his 
^rave smile. " What do you want her to do, may I ask, my 
Hear MUly?*' 

Milly pouted. 

" Oh, if you are going to crush me with cheap cynicism — I 
What do I want her to do? Why, I want to see her in her 
proper sphere. I want to see her take the war-path. How can 
you sit there and see her sitting there, as if me were a mere 
nobody like myself. Ohl I know she's in mourning,'' she 
went on, seeing him glance at Nora's plain black dress. ** But 
though Nora nas the tenderest heart m the world, and, also, 
would rather die than shock the proprieties " — Nora started 
slightly and bent her head — ** still there would be no harm in 
her domg something. Why don't you take her out and buy a 
big house in one of the best parts oi London, and get a carriage 
and horses for her, and — and — oh! help her to spend some of 
this heap of money and take her proper place in society— or 
* sassiety,' as I think it is pronounced now?" 

Both Nora and Mr. Lester laughed. 

^' Are you so eager to get all these things, and make a hole 
—it will only be a small one — ^in your vast riches, Nora?" he 
asked. 

Nora shook her head. 

** Oh, of course she isn't; she is just a mouse," said Milly. 
** She would be quite content to sit Uiere poring over a book-^ 
fihe seems to know a great deal more than any of us now — as 
if she were grinding for a pupil-teacher exam. ; she'd be quite 
content to remain where she is for — ^for vears, perhaps for- 
ever. But it's her duty— do you hear, sir? her auty to wake 
up, and if she doesn't, it's our duty to wake her." 

Mr. Lester leaned back and looked thouditf ully at the beauti- 
ful face, with the sad, meditative eyes. He guessed that there 
was something in the history of the period Between her flight 
from Trelorne and his meeting with ner at Killin, which hadl 
cast a dark shadow over her lue; but it was only conjecture, 
for Nora in telling him her past had carefully concealed her 
knowledge of Vane Tempest and the ** Ernest Mortimer " 
episode, and Mr. Lester respected her reticence. That she 
must have suffered in some way, and suffered keenly, he knew; 
and, knowing that, he had permitted her to continue the 
quiet life with them which he saw had been so beneficial to 
her. But he felt that there was some truth in Milly's plaintt 
MdheMKl: 
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'' Pm Mindi ^va're rights my deftr, and thw Sof^ wBi 

to take up tbe Dorden which Proridenoe has laid upon her. 
The question is: what shape shall the bnzden t^oe. Do joq 
hanker after a town honse at once, or would yoa like to in- 
spect your estate at Garth's HoIlowP Peiiiapsyoa oog^to 
go down there. It is certain that they expect yon, and will be 
glad to see you.'' 

Nora stifled a sigh. She had no great desne to see Vale 
Hall and its splendor. Yale Hall was near the WitdMs' Oat 
dion, with all its bitter-sweet memories of Vane Tempest tad 
fbb first moments of her unconscious love for him. 

'' I will go if I ought to do so/' she said, quiet^. '* Thai 
is^ we will so, of course." 

''Bravor' exclaimed Milly. ^' Of course we will ga Yoa 
didn't suppose we should let you fiice the oideal aloneP Be- 
odes, you would mope yourself to deadi in that vast place aD 
alone. You want a limt, dieerful, active young person like 
me with you, my dear. 

Nora laughea and looked at Mr. Lester, who waited her 
decifflon. 

'* Very weU/' he said, with a nod, *' I will arrange it We 
win go down there next Monday. I wiU write them to axpeofc 
UB, and—" 

** And, meanidiile," filled in Idly, ^* we will go and buy 
something to go in, because^ as for me, I havenH a rae to my 
bacL I suppose they wUl be quite ready for us^ papa? How 
curious they must all be, the tenants and the old servants, to 
see their new landlord, or landlady — ^landlady doesnH sound 
right, somehow — ^and mistress.'' 

" Oh, yes; they will be guite ready, and no doubts are curi« 
ous enough. I have been in constant communication with the 
steward and agent, and Nora may be assured that her property 
is not being neglected.** 

For the next few days Milly caused Nora and herself to be 
driven from shop to shop^ and if Nora had not laughingly 
protested, would have purchased an outfit varied and costly 
enough to satisfy a Bussian princess. And on the Monday 
they started for Vale Hall. 

Nora could not but feel the contrast between the manner Oft 
her flight from Cornwall and her return to it. She had jour- 
neyed thence on foot, disguised in the rough garb of a nsher 
lad; she was returning in a saloon carriage, speciaUy ordered, 
surrounded by every luxury possible to the occasion, ana 
attired, if not ^^ in silks and satms," in cloths of costly material 
flttade by one of London's first ^-tm^ most exnensive artiat& 
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All thew^y down Milly talked in a vein cf anticipatory 
excitement, and any one seeing the two girls would have 
concluded that it was the fra^e-looking cripple who had 
come into a fortune, and was reveling in all its possibilities, 
instead of the auiet and rather silent Nora. 

They reached Trelome in the evening, and a carriage and 
pair was waiting to take them on. It was dark, but a small 
group of sailors and fishermen was gathered to look at them; 
and Milly leaned forward and looked at them eagerly, but 
Nora, after a single glance, sunk back again. In that glance 
she saw the face of the man who had wished her " good-night^* 
on the beach the evening she had wrecked her boat, and the 
sight of his face recalled the past too painfully for her to want 
to recognize others. 

I The horses — they were her own, from the Hall stables ^ 
f sped along through the night, and after what seemed to Milly, 
in her impatience, a never-ending drive, they reached the 
Hall. 

I Nora looked out and saw the vast pile, in the garish light 
I of a dozen torches, and a strange sensation ran tmrou^h her» 
'Surely it was all a dream 1 Not even when a burst of cheer^ 
ing rose from the rough farm laborers and miners, and cries of 
t** Welcome! welcome home. Miss Vale I'* rose on the wild 
night, did she realize, fully realize, that it was herself they 
were welcoming, and that this huge building was her 
**home.*' The house, as Millv whispered, was like a light- 
house, and it was evident that the servants had done their best 
and succeeded in making the great place seem bright and 
cheerfuL 

» A huge fire burned in the stone fire-place which Vane had 
80 much admired, the antique gilt candelabra which hun^ 
from the center of the vaulted roof was filled with lighted 
candles; blazing fires were seen through the open doors of 
the room; the servants — and there seemed an army of them— 
were drawn up in lines in the hall, and on every face as Nora, 
followed by Milly on her father's arm, walked down the hu* 
man lane, was an egression of genuine interest and welcome. 

Only an outline of their young mistress's story was known, 
to them, but her beautiful face, with its vague sadness, the 
melancholy in the lovely eyes, which, not unnaturally, were 
dimmed with sudden tears, went straight to their simple hearts. 

Milly, half carried by her father, caught at Nora s dress. 

** Onl wait — wait a moment, dearP' she pleaded. ** Isn't 
it lovely — simply lovely? I've tried to picture an old ^lace 
iike tbi3— « r^7 old^ anoestral houacr— bat I Miiar iai^tioiwl 
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aayttiinff quite lo perfect ae thie HalL laA i^v^^^iM tnaf 
lowP' me went oq^ ezottedly, but in a loirarToioeu "Ana 
tbij all seem ao pleased to see yoal Aien't joa goiog to— 4o 
yoa think jon oonld manage to say jnst one wotd to tfaemf 
Lodcl here is the honsekeeper, I strnpoee.'' 

An dddame in black merino^ with a snow-white cap of laoes^ 
and the indescribable air ct self-respect and dignitr wiuch the 
'' old retamer *' acquires, separated herself from toe resfe^ and 
-adyanoed with a courtesy. 

** We are yery glad to see you, miss/' she aaid> *^ and wa 
hope that ][on wilTbe happy in your new home. We wub yon 
every happiness, miss, ana offer you our duty.'' 

Hora held out her hand and stilled her troubling lipa. 

** Thank youl Thank yonl'^ she said. ^* You are all rerf 
kind to welcome me in this way, and-nemd I am rerv sprate- 
fuL'^ 

BBriiajpe they had expected more pride and self -posseBBion in 
tiie newfy made mistress of Yale lull, perhaps uey had ex* 
nected a kind of Lady Florence. Anjwsj, her manner cf 
taking their reception, the beauty of her &oe, and the sweet- 
ness d! her Toioe and eyes went home to them. 

A cheer rose, and the old dame's eyes filled with tears. 

** Ood bless you, miss,'' she faltered, ** and give you happi* 
ness in your new home." 

Then her manner changed, and she was once more the per> 
eon in authority as she turned to a modest-looking nuud— 
dressed in black like the rest — and said: 

** Conduct Miss Vale to her room. Jane, go with Mr. and 
Miss Lester." 

" Gome with me, Milly. Miss Lester sleeps in a room next 
to mine, please," said Nora; and the two girls were escorted 
up the broad stairs to the best bedrooms. 

** Dinner will be served in an hour, miss," said the butler, 
who had also received the honor of Nora's hand-shake. 

** Dinner! as if either of us wanted dinner!" exclaimed 
Milly, when they were alone. ** Oh, Nora, isn't it like a page 
out of the * Arabian Nights?' Papa talked as if this were 
quite an out-of-the-world place, but it might be one of the 

gJaces in Kensington, only that everything nere is so beauti- 
lly — ^what's the word? — ' dignified ' and mellow. And that 
dear old lady in the black merino. Did you see the tears in 
her eyes? Oh, Nora, how happy you must be — ought to bel'* 
She corrected herself gently, and with a wistful look in 
Nora's eyes, which still wore their sad expression, thoufh she 
smiled as die bent over the couch beside the fire wndrrissotl 
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A\]lj*n flushed face. Blie was very quiet, and ic was still Milly 
who talked, while their maid dresaou them for dinner. 




who had arrived at the philoBO])hic stage, did not permit his 
admiration to interfere with his gaHtronomio enjoyment. 

'^ You have a tivst-rate cook an well m a magnificent house, 
Nora,'' he said, ^* and a cellar that would want a great deal of 
b^mting; but Tm afraid that portion of your worldly poods 
won t receive projx^r apprecmtion from you. You will oxcuho 
my saying that Huoh claret and port as these are thrown away 
upon young ladicH, who generally ])refer the awful concoction 
known as ginger wine to the rare vintages of Portugal or 
France." 

They found the great drawing-room lighted up as if for a 
gra!id ])arty, and it is not to be wondered at if Nora, looking 
round the stately room, with its painted coiling and hangings 
of old brocade, was too tinxl to reali;se that all this splendor 
belonged to her. The next day was wet, and the two girls 
made a tour of the vast place under the guidance of the house- 
keeper, a couple of footmen at times carrying Milly in a porta- 
ble wi(^ker-chair whick Nora had caused to be brought with 
them from London. At other times she limped round, lean- 
ing on Nora's strong arm, and expressing her astonishment 
and delight at everything. At one door the old lady paused 
with hor hand on the handle. 

** I don't know whether you'd care to go in here, miss,'' she 
said. 'Mt's an old lumber-room and dreadfully dusty. No 
one ever went in here excepting the master — I mean Mr. 
Vale." 

'' Oh, do let us go in," said Milly, pressing Nora's arm; and 
the houKekeejt)er, at an assenting glance from Nora, unlocked 
the door, while one of the footmen was sent for a light. When 
the lampshiHl its beams upon the scene of contusion — the over- 
turned tables and broken, piled-up chairs, the faded drapery 
and iron-clamped boxes — the two girls looked round with awed 
curiosity. 

'' What's behmd that curtain, I wonder?" saU Milly, in a 
whiHoer. 

ITie footman drew it aside, and at the sight of the portrait 
of the beautiful woman whom Iteuben Vale had loved so pas- 
lionabely and BUHpeutiHi so unjustly, a low cry rose from Nora's 
lips, "Md her face grew paler than before. MiUT cllis|Mxl hor 
*mH,U tightly. 
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""Tc^ Mw Lnter, it*i Mm Vak^c HHillnr/'flBa Ite dl 
hoonkamr^irieainly. ''ItwaBCHnedliarediedqr--^ flki 

VODIMKI "? CODxQHOIl* 

juTLeiter Gttne into tiie room at the mom^^ 

'* Yon girb atSl ezploringr' he began, then he glanoed 
ttom die picture to Kora'i face, down wfauA the tean were 
triddms* '' I know why the other aklegaTe in lo quickly and 
mktij, he said nnder his breath. **" I sent him your por- 
tattty my dear, and tbey had only to compare it with tfak to 
aee how itronff omr caee was^ Dcm't ciy, my dear, andr— and 
I think I woiud come away now/' 

** It— it mnst not be left there/' eaid Nora» ahnoet inandi* 
biy. ''I Aoold like—" She oonU get no further; bntho 
mderetood her. 

*' Go now, both of yon,'' he eaicL '' I will gi?e inetruotkxia 
for iti remoyal to a worthier {dace." 

** It's tiie image of our young miBtren," eaid the house- 
keeper. ** I saw uie likenesB the moment she entered the hall 
laet n^t; and now you are here, sir, peihapa you would lode 
round; there might be something elae Miss Yale would Jibe 
taken out" 

He nodded and looked round thoughtfully, then he ezam^ 
fned the old boxes and tried his keys in the locks. 

Half an hour afterward he appeared in the drawing-room, 
where the two girls were sittings with acedar case in hishandfi^ 
and; with a grave smile^ laid it before Nora. 

** I have been exploring, too, my dear Nora," he said. 
** Can you guess what it is I have got here?'* 

Nora shook her head. Her eyes were still moist. The 
spirit of the mother whom she had never known seemed hover* 
ing over her. 

He lifted the lid of the box and tilted it toward them. Milly 
uttered an excUlpation of amazed delight^ and even Nora 
looked startled. 

There, in a heap, as Reuben Vale had left them the day Ls 
showed them to Vane, were her dead mother's gems. 

Nora looked at them through a mist. Priceless as they 
were, these diamonds and rubies and pearls, she would have 
given them all, together with Vale Hall and everything she 
1, for one touch of her mother's hand, one kiss from 
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^ l»j the away for to-day, papa,'* Milly whispered. 
'* T II luderful — wonderful — pnd some c^jjv*- tuna--^ 
I w our roomSf Norai dear*" 
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When they came down to dinner, the portrait which had 
been hidden so long behind its curtain amia the dust and lum- 
ber smiled down upon them from over the huge fire-place, 
and beside that of Eeuben Vale, and Nora never afterward 
passed through the hall without pausing and looking up with 
loving sadness at the beautiful face whose eyes seemed to pour 
down a benediction upon her. 

On the days the ram held up, the two girls drove out, and 
gradually visited the whole estate. 

They drove in a dainty but serviceable phaeton, drawn by 
a pair of pretty but quiet ponies, and before very long the 
tenants and the miners grew to look out for and welcome the 
appearance of the ** young mistress ^' and her friend. 

It was generally known that Nora had once lived not far 
from the mansion which she now owned, and the people, be- 
ing acquainted with the vague outline of her story, came to 
regard her as a kind of heroine. 

*' They never look at you without seeing a halo of romance 
about your head, dear,'' Milly remarked. 

At first, with the reserve characteristic of the western peo- 
ple, they were rather stand-ofiish with her, as if they were on 
their guard and waiting to see what sort of a person the new 
mistress was hkely to prove; but before very long they thawed 
under Nora's smile and the gentle regard oi the sad eyes, and 
not only the women and cmldren, who were the first to be 
vanquished, but the rough men themselves, were eager to get 
a word and a smile from *' our young lady." Tney were 
quick, too, to recognize that beneath the extreme quietude o* 
her manner there dwelt a spirit which was as full of fire as 
their own. 

'* She's no mouse, our young mistress," ' said one old miner, 
when the gang were discussing her. She had just driven pa^ 
the mouth of the mine, and had pulled up to exchange a 
word with them as they sat smoking their after-dinner pipes. 
** She's no mouse, for all her soft and speery ways. There's 
a look in her eyes that's like old Eeuben Vale's. I wouldn't 
like to anger her; you'd see them brows of hers come down 
and them eyes of hers flash like the old man's used. Some'at 
has happened to the lass to cast her down, but the spirit's 
there, boys, though it may be sleepin^, as you may say. And 
she's strong, too— just like the ola man. Did you notice how 
she lifted Willie's child just now? He went up m her arms 
and over her head as if he'd been a bag of feathers; and 
there's more puddin' than feathers in the young 'un. " 

^^ Ajr» af t^assented one of the men ^^ItRMWi 
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ddnunfaif IroBi mck m rock, down there on the Iwach WtW 
tlic Caldrao, ULc a you'ig goat. :iv livum and aa Mruitg. 
Ljiwki ftliTel I little thoitithi wlicti 1 seen hcf there, wuh 
lier hair all a-flyiii' and the ruin ilr(i[>i>in' ufT her, that sh<-'d 
come to reign Kt tlic Hall. Ii'h a strange world, mv botiiiiet. 
I rub my eyes wnKtiine; when 1 liiokt! at her, atul wonders 
whetiier Bhe renlly wat. the ffirl as usetl tci live up there ami 
help u> run a cu-i llali !" be drew a Ions breath. "It's a 
strange world, m <<<I, my Konnicx, and fulfof eonlrarincM. 
Little did old R' lU i iltink thai his own darter was livin' up 
ia the cliffs ther. ir. . n young eaglet." 

"I wonder whether she remembers it?" SKid tbe ftnt nuBi, 
mniinatingly. 

Did she rcnembef tfie Witches' dUlron and ilic old days? 
She never spoke of them, never allmlcd to the pant in any 
way, and soon people began to forf : Hie story of the wild 
girl of the smuggler's hut, and almc < u< doubt if Miss Vale 
and she were one and the same per >i 

After a white the county families imI neighbors — if a per- 
son who lives at least six miles off ciin h^: c-illcd a neighbor — 
came to visit her; came with not lUTLiiiiral curiosity, and 
went away with surprise and amaiCij' m Tliey expected to 
see a shy, shrinking, underbred gni, < luban^ssed hy ihc 
splendor of her new surroundings, a< I : k ' i'. rm iLnohie 

past. They found. Instead, a perfet ' I ung 

lady with a lovely face and a graceful form, and that inde- 
scribable air of reserve and uncon.scions dignity which quite 
matches, if it did not surpass, the visitor's own. 

In youth one learns quickly, and, in truth, Nora had rap- 
idly become accustomed to the grandeur of Vale Hall, and the 
fact that she w.is a millionairess. She had inherited Reuben 
Vale's self-reliance and pride as well as his money, as the 
shrewd old miner had observed. 

The visitors went away much struck by her beauty and 
grace and self -possession, and would have been very friendly 
— some of them were quite prepared to gush — but they found 
it difficult "to get on with" the young mistress of Vale Hall. 
It was evident that she did not want to be made much of or 
gushed over, and that she preferred to live quietly with her 
bosom friend. Miss l.ester, and was quite content to find her 
amusement in driving about the country with the little crip- 
ple, or riding — very often unattended — the black mare, which 
she sat with the ease and grace acquired by her in the old 
days, when she caught and rode, bare-backed, the ponies of 
the moor. 
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On the two or three occasions she accepted invitations tc 
dinners, she made a great sensation among the west-country 
gentry, and set many a young man's heart aching; but most 
of all these mingled fear with admiration; the expression of 
quiet reserve, mixed with a vague sadness, in her gray eyes, 
was so unlike anything they had ever seen — ^**except on the 
stage," they said — that they felt thrown back upon themselves, 
as it were. But if Nora was reserved with her equals and those 
in high places, the poor soon learned that her heart was tender 
enough toward them and their sorrows, and no one ever came 
to her for pity or for aid and went away uncomforted or 
empty-handed. Indeed, Mr. Lester banteringly scolded her on 
the indiscriminate manner in which she dispensed her charity. 

"You give a sovereign where five shillings would be quite 
sufficient, my dear Nora," he said; "and I warn you that 
Vale Hall is getting to be regarded as a revival of the old 
monastic system of charity. In the old days, you know, the 
poor flocked to the monasteries and convents whenever they 
were hungry or hard up, and were fed and clothed with no 
questions asked, which was all very well in those benighted 
days " 

"But not in these enlightened ones, when the poor must 
bring a certificate of good behavior with them before we 
throw them the crust which may save them from starvation," 
she said, with a flash of her eyes, "Please let me go upon the 
old system, Mr. Lester. We will follow the good monks and 
nuns and ask no questions, won't we, Milly ?" 

Mr. Lester laughed. 

"All right," he said. "It's a good thing that you are not 
only rich, but very rich. Only, when youVe given away all 
your money, don't forget that I shall remark: *I told you 
so.' " And Nora half smiled and sighed. 

"What is the use of all the money if I can't try and make 
some of the miserable ones happy, even if it is only for a little 
time?" 

"While they are getting drunk on it," suggested Mr. Lester. 

She smiled again, and shrugged her shoulders. 

"Do they? Some of them, I dare say. But would you 
and I be any better than they are if we were in their places?" 

"No. I should be worse," he said, with a laugh. "Oh! I 
am not going to argue with you, my dear Nora. It's so mo- 
notonous, for you always win, or think you do." . 

It was a peaceful life she led, but, notwithstanding Milly's 
companionship, a solitary one; she was always communing 
with the past, on which her lips were closed: always thinkins^ 
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ot Vane Tempest; of the life iu Lcndon; of the dam Bpeok 89 
hsppily bv his aide, of the (*otiage in Sootland, ana the soene 
which had cliaiiged htr^ as by the wave of a magician's wand, 
from an ignorant girl to a sonrow-gtricKen woman. 

The winter passed, and the spring stole oyer the land. It 
makes itself seen and felt very early in this region; and one 
day, late in Februar}% Nora pulled up the black mare on the 
edge of the moor and looked round her with a sense of wonder 
breaking in upon her melancholy meditations on the past. A 
warm breath came across the ocean, as if it were laden with 
RpuyoA from the south. The grass beneath her horse's hoofs 
was a tender green, the primroses peeped shyly from the 
sheltered places, the young lambs on a distant hill bleated in 
harmony with the song of the lark and the thrush jnst trying 
his voice. She let the*reins lie loose and leaned forward, her 
lips apart, as il she were drinking in the fragrant breath of 
spring. The boom, boom of the sea, breaking on tiie rocks 
in the distance, smote upon her ear with a mufioed sound, and 
there seemed a note of invitation in its voice. She had not 
jret, since her retuni, visited the beach below the hut, though 
it rose before her in her dreams night after night. She had 
avoided the actual spot, for she knew that the sight of it wonld 
only add a keener pang to her memories. 

But this morning, and for the first time, a desire to see the 
wild place in whi.'h her childhood had been passed stole over 
her, and at last became irrerfistible; for, thou^n she turned the 
horse toward home, she stopped again, and after a moment or 
two of rebellion against the impulse that possessed her, rode 
toward the Caldron. 

The latter part of the wajr the road was not too safe, but 
Kora was absolutely fearless ni the saddle, and she guided the 
mare up and down the narrow path on th# ledge of the rock^- 
v/ithout a tremor. 

She came to the bridge at last, and stopped and looked dowix 
rnto the gorge below it. It seemed to her that it was only yes- 
terday that she had seen Vane Tempest through the mist of 
rain and fog and heard his voice — the voice whose echoes still 
made sad music in her heart. She turned away with a heavy 
sigh and tremulous lips, dismounted, and tying the mare to a 
tree, picked her way along the path upon which she had led 
Vane olindfolded that never-to-be-forgotten night. 

Her heart beat quickly as she came to the hut, then sunk 
sadly as she looked at what lemained of it. It was empty and 
partly in ruins; the rain and the wind had swept in tnrou£^ 
m open door^ a> r^idii uttoiiog scared shri^ks^ tLod oat/Sbi 
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wings almost beating against her face. The secret place in the 
rocks^ which smugglers of a couple of generations ago had 
wrought so skillf uBy, was broken open and a secret no longer. 
It was difficult to realize that there had ever been a girl ciuled 
Nora Trevanion who had called that hovel *' home '* — ^more 
difficult still to realize that she who stood there, clad in one of 
Bedfem s habits, the mistress of Yale Hall and a million of 
money, was the same girl who ran about the rocks below with 
bare feet and tattered frock. Mistress of Vale Hall and a 
million of money I Why, she would gladly give it all in ex- 
change for that day when Vane came down the rocks calling 
to her to take him sailing with her. 

She went down to the beach, and sinking on to a rock, 
leaned her head upon her hands and gave herself up to the vis- 
ions of those few short days and their unconscious joys, and 
presently the tears began to roll down her cheeks. She 
stretched out her hands as she had stretched them out to the 
door of the room in the cottage in whbh he sat the night she 
fled. 

" Oh, my love! my love!'* broke from her trembling lips. 
" If I could only forget — forget!*' 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

VaI!^ went home after his proposal to Lady Florence, and 
to bed: and he did not get up agam for two months. 

The doctors called it by a scientific name in six syllables, and 
said that the trouble had arisen from a cold brought about by 
exposure to the wet; and everybody remarked that here was 
another instance of the truth tnat a common cold was the be- 
ginning of most serious illnesses. 

For sonid time it was a question whether he would recover* 
rhe feiver was obstinate, and the doctors said the patient 
ihowed a lack of nerve power; there was no evidence of a de- 
sire on Ins i>art to second their efforts at pulling him through* 

To Mr. oenley Tyers, who proved a stonch mend, and was 
to be found for some portion of each day by his friend*s bed- 
side, one eminent doctor remarked: 

^^ I am inclined to think that Mr. Tempest has something 
on his mind, some trouble or annoyance upon which he has 
been dwelling; tiiere is a morbid condition which militates 
against his recovery and defies the usual treatment. I%.ys* 
i(^y, he is a splendid specimen, splendid; but the body, you 
see, Mr* Tyers, is very much, too much, under the innuenot 
sC tbejpuMtMd onrj^ent's mind has sufitered soms graik 
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disturbauoif. 1 am ocmTinoed. Are raa mwaie «f oqr 
ibai would hftfe been likely to affeot nim eerioadrP^ 

And Smley Tjert had pot on m look ct onmai noMainfi 
tkm before he had leidied: 

'' N-o^ no» oertamly not If Hmo had beeot I nraaft hsrt 
known it There were money trooUea. Moat jou^g man of 
hispoaitioii — ** • 

Tne eminent one dmok hia head ^ywl "^iifliL 

'* The amdetr was not a financial one, I dionld aqr/* kt 
remarked* ** Do yon know ct anything elaef" 

'< No,'' replied Senlejr Tyers. ^' Of oonrae fliere mqr hsve 
been> bat I cUm't think it k likely. I know him ao faitinute^ 
that I mnit have heard of it No; I ahonld my that 119 
friend waa particnladtr free from anxiety. Aa yoa know^ ha 
is engaged to Lady Fiorenee Heathoote, and-^aheml— n^aU 
ever monetair tronUe there may have been would^ in nnnae 
qoenoe of thai ennffement, have ceaied.'' 

The doctor nodded the proteaBiooal nod. 

« Quite 8o> quite so/' he said. *' We may be rniitalrifin 
fhe fever— it has been a serere and ohwtinate one— may have 
produced this extreme laaritude and indifhrence; jt ia qnite 
poenble. What we have to do now ia to bufld him im^ and-* 
er— arouse that desire for life whicb-^-aheml-Hdioala exiBt in 
the breast of a man so young and physically sound.'' 

''You think he will pi3l through?^' Senlev Tjrera had 
asked^ looking down at the haggard &oeof his sick fnend with 
a peculiar expression which rather puzzled tli^ eminent doctor. 

** Oh, yes — ves!" he replied. "With care — ^with care. Aa 
I told Lady Florence, whose anxiety is naturally very greats ho 
has a capital chance if we can get the better of this weakness 
and lassitude/' 

Lady Florence had a rough time of it during those two 
montlis^ and Senley Tyers had the pleasure of seeing the 
woman he loved almost mad with alternate hope and despair 
for the life of another man. 

Sometimes, when consumed by jealous rage which he had 
managed to conceal while in her presence, he wished hia 
** friend '^ dead and buried, but that Vane's death would ruin 
the scheme which he, Senley Ty^rs, had worked out so skill* 
fully up to the present 

'^No, he miist live untQ — *' he ground out between hia 
teeth, and always left the sentence unfinished; and one day ha 
was able to carry to Lady Florence the news that Vane had 
taken a decided turn for the better, and would balk tlie haneak 
and otbUk disappointed andertakerSk 
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• ITou ncGcl be anxious no longer," ho said in hffe dlow, half- 
cynical voice. ** He has turned the comer, and we shall savo 
him.'' 

She was sitting by the fire, bending over it, with her faco 
Bcreened, but he saw her bosom heave. 

" You — you are sure?'' she said, almost inaudibly. 

*' As suie as one can be in the matter of life and death,'* ho 
caid, with a slight shrug of his shoulders. " Yes, sure; I am 
ff]iul to say." 

Slie shuddered slightly and looked up at him with a mixture 
r c fear and dislike in her eyes, under which the long anxiety 
iia«] painted dark shadows. 

'* Vou are glad?" she breathed, half incredulously. 

** Paixion!" he said, as if with surprise. *' Why should I 
not be glad? My friend — ^my closest mend — " 

She rose as if his voice jarred upon her, and stood almost 
with her back to him. 

*' I — don't know," she said. 

He assumed a wounded expression. 

** Why should you wrong me by such a doubt. Lady Flor- 
ence?" he murmured, reproachfuUv. ** Have I not teied to 
prove myself his friend — and yours?" 

She shuddered agam. 

*' Oh, yes!" she said, with barely suppressed impatience-^ 
•*I suppose so." 

** Suppose!" he echoed, with raised brows. 

" When can I see him — ^how soon?" she demanded, rest* 
lessly. 

He seemed to consider for a moment. 

*' In a day or two," he said. " We must not try him too 
much at first, and of course your presence would excite him." 

" I — I will not see him until it is safe for him," she said, 
< iting her lip. ** Tell him — ^no, I will write to him. I may 
do that?" 

** Certainly," he answered. ** He will be delighted with a 
It tier from you. Your name has been on his lips day and 
: : ;]it. Lady Florence." 

Vane had scarcely mentioned her name. The color camo 
into her pale face, and she turned her head away. 

^^ It is only the thought of his approaching marria^ which 
has given him the necessary spint to pulfround, he said^ 
softly. 

^' That — ^that can not be for some time/^ she mtumured; 
but there was a touch of hope in her low voice. 

^' fWi^ve me if I venture to suggest that it ahould be at 
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•OOD as possible/' he said. ^' He needs a loving and waJtddA 
care— sudi cai-c as only a wife can give. But there: we need 
not talk of him as if he were a connrmed invalid. Vane wiU 
soon be the old Vane again, and then — '* 

He paused significantly ana kft her. 

** You must get well as soon as you can, my dear fellow,*' 
he said to Vane, half an hour later; ** you've got a big busi- 
ness in hand, you know." 

Vane looked at him with listless interrogation* 

** Big business?" 

*^ Yes. You don't call matrimony a small one, do jonJ^* 
Caid Senley Tyers, lightly. 

Vane's face flushed, and he looked down; and though he 
made no response, Senley Tyers' speech had its effect, and al- 
most the first words Vane said wnen Lady Florence and he 
met were: 

" When is our wedding to be, Florence?" 

" It shall be when you please. Vane," she answered^ her 
hand trembling in his, her eyes cast down for a moment, then 
raised with a passionate devotion in theuL 

*' Then I'll take the usual invalid's advantage and saj 
* Soon,' " he said, lifting her hand to his lips. "But for this 
wretchad illness we should have been man and wife before 
this. If you'll promise to take me — what remains of me, 
that is " — and he glanced down at his thin hands with a laugh 
— ** next month — say the end of February — I shall have 
something to get well for. I'll talk about it to your father 
when he comes this afternoon, if you'll say ' Yes.' " 

A glad light brightened her face, and she let her head fall 
lightly upon his shoulder and drew liis arm round her neck. 

" I would marry you to-morrow if you'd promise to get well 
Ly that time," she said, with a faint laugh. 

Lord Warlock, when he came, readily assented to the date 
proposed. 

• Get it over and done with," he said. ** It's a nuisance 
whenever and wherever it takes place. Why on earth people 
can't be married without the fuss that's always made — '' 

** But there is to be no fuss," said Vane. " Florence par- 
ticularly wishes that it shall be a quiet wedding." 

" So she tells me; but I've pointed out to her if she wants 
a sensible, ouiet wedding, you must get married in the ooun- 
try. You'a have half the fools in London coming to ffape at 
you if it took place at St. George's or the Savoy. Look here, 
Wl^ not go down to the Grange and get married ttom tbeoref 
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Tbu conld stay at the iiLu — it's a decent plaoe-^^fbr a night 
©r two.'' 

'' The Grange?" said Vane. 

**Yes; that place of mine in ComwalL I haven't been 
there for years; but it's pretty and all that, and it could be 
got ready in a few days." 

** Very well," said Vane. ** It must be ail as Florence 
pleases." 

** Just so," Lord Warlock said with a grin. ** That's only 
fair, seeing it's the last time she will have her own way. Verp 
well. We'll go down there in the middle of February and get 
things ready. Meanwhile, you can go down south and pick 
yourself up. By George, you look more like a living skeleton 
or a sick girl than anythmg else just at present," ne added, 
with his usual candor. 

Vane laughed. 

** Oh, I ^all be all right in a day or two,*' he said, indiflfer* 
ently. 

Senley Tyers, coming in to visit his friend soon after the 
earl's departure, was told of the arrangements, and asked to 
play the part of the best man; but to Vane's surprise he smil- 
mgly refused. 

*' I shall have to get you to excuse me, my dear Vane," he 
said. ** It is apart I should play most vilely. I hate wed- 
JiDgs, and — well, you see, it wouldn't do. You'll have to ask 
one of your swell relations to show up on that occasion. How 
did you come to forget that? You must, you know; it's no^ 
iles'ie oblige ; the faSiionable world would howl if you didn't." 

Vane nodded. 

*' All right," he said once more. " You, all of you, have 
it your own wav with me. But I suppose you'll condescend 
to be present?' 

Senley Tyers shrugged his shoulders. 
! " I won't promise even that," he said. " It's not unlikely; 
we shall see. Look here, your train goes at ten o'clock to- 
morrow. I've got the ticket. You go and lie in the sun in 
Kice for a few weeks; that's all you want now/' 

So, while Lady Florence was hard at work in that labor of 
joy — ^buyinff the trousseau — the bridegroom-elect was loung- 
ing at the Riviera. It is a wonderful place to recover one^s 
health and spirits, and when, two days before the wedding, he 
drove to the inn at Runnacleare, as the village nearest to the 
Grange was called, he looked almost like me Vane of old. 
But not quite, for, notwithstanding that the strength had 
€ome back to lus stalwart frame^ and the sun had restored the 
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color to his handsome face, there was still a look in the eyes 
and about the lips which had been absent in those of the 
light-hearted, devil-may-care Vane Tempest who rode to the 
Witches' Caldron to meet Nora Trevanion. 

He reached the inn too late to go to the Grange, but a 
groom who had been waiting Vanes arrival carried a note 
announcing it and promising that he would come over on the 
morrow; and, tired with tlie journey, he went straight to bed. 

When he got down in the morning and stood at the inn 
door, looking thoughtfully at the sunlit scene and inhaling the 
sweet spring air, me landlord approached him with tlie smile 
of respectfm greeting which was due to the g|^tleman who 
was going to marry uie daughter of the great jEarl Warlod^ 
and who was himself a connection of another equal!/ great 
carl. 

"A beautiful morning, sir,'' he said. 

Vane nodded, and looked up absentlv at the sky. 

''You know that a gentleman, a Mr. Harold Tempest, is 
coming to-day?" he said. 

This was a distant cousin who had been engaged for best 
tnan. 

The landlord bowed. 

^Yes, sir. His lordslup, the earl, told me to expect him. 
Everything is ready, sir. 

"Very good," said Vane. **Can you let me have a horse 
to ride over to the Grange? How far is it, by the way?" 

"Near upon four miles, sir," replied the man. '*0h, yes. 
Sir, I ve a very good horse, and I think it will be fine, your 
honor." 

**It looks bright enough," said Vane, preparing to go in to 
his breakfast. 

"Yes, sir; it's too clear over the Witches' Caldron for 
rain." 

Vane started and stood still.> 

"What — what place did you say?" he asked, his back to 
the obsequious landlord. 

"The Witches' Caldron, your honor." 

Vane turned slowly, his lips compressed, a shadow on his 
face. Beyond the fact that the Grange was near Runna- 
cleare, and, like the Witches* Caldron, in Cornwall, he knew 
nothing of his whereabouts. 

"How near is it ?" he asked. 

"A matter of ten miles, your honor," replied the landlord. 
"It's a main pretty place, but wild like. It's close to the 
sea. You can a'most see it from your window, youfi hpnor." 
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Tanc stood rfletit and nioHonless. 

** In which direction does x'; lie?*' he asked, after a long 
pause. 

The landlord pointed to the east 

" llight in a line with my forefinger/* he said. " There's 
the Grange, as you might say, inland to the left; and there's 
the Witches' Caldron on the coast, a bit to the right. It 
isn't a sight out of your honor's way, if so be as your honor 
wasn't pressed for time and 'ud care to see one of the roughest 
spots we've got." 

Vane shook his head. 

" No; I have no time," he said. He went in and tried to 
cat liis breakfiist, but failed. Something seemed to be draw- 
ing him to the place at which the misery of his life had com- 
menced. He went out anc* '>rdered the horse round, leaped 
into the saddle, and rode in the direction of the Grange, as if 
fearful that if he hesitated or slackened rein he should yield to 
the temptation that beset him to gallop straight for the Cal- 
dron. 

It was the day before his marriage with one of the loYeliest, 
one of the wealthiest women in England. All his thoughts 
ought to be of her, and yet — and yet. He pulled up and lodged 
around. In his absence of mind, his mental agitation, he had 
lost the thread of the direction to the Grange which the land- 
lord had most carefully given him. He looked from side to 
side, then rode on agam slowly, hoping to come upon a finger- 
post. 

But the country got wilder, the road rougher. He had lost 
his way, just as he had done months ago neai this very place. 
Tliere was nothing for it but to ride on and trust to chance, 
and he let the horse go again. 

Suddenly he came upon a bend in the road, and he knew 
that it was the road upon which he had ridden the day he left 
tlie Caldron to continue his journey to Vale HalL 

His heart leaped, his face grew pale, as every incident of 
that morning fiashed back upon ms memory; and with the 
impulse now grown irresistible, he rode on in the direction of 
the Caldron. As he approached the hut a horse whinnied. 
But though he pulled up and looked carefully round, he could 
see no one. Tying his norse up, as Nora had done, but in an- 
other place, he ascended to the hut. The desolation struck 
him as it had done her, and with an achine heart he was turn- 
ing away, when it occurred to him that he would like to see 
tiie beach where they had embarked for their sail, and for 
which they had made when pursued by tbd rerecr^ imsB* Si 
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ran down qukuOy. The clatter of the stond» ^et rolling wai 
echoeu by the rocks^ and as if startltxl by the noise of hii 
footstepe^ a lady in a riding-habit rose from t)*'" heach just in 
front of him. 

Vane started and gtoppcd. Then with { i^iance at her he 
raised his hat, and was about to turn and make his way back, 
when he heard a low^ stifled cry and his name. 

He turned with an answering cry: 

'* Nora!'* 

And so they stood and gazed with distended eyes and whitt 
faoes^ as if both thought mey must be dreaming. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

They stood for awhile gazing at each other, motionless, al* 
most breathless. The booming of the waves on the rocks and 
the shrill cry of the gulls were the only sounds that broke the 
silence more significant than a torrent of words. Then Vane 
strode toward her, hands extended, and in a low Toioe, 
scarcely audible, said: 

** Nora, is it — it you?*' 

She did not offer to take the outstretched hands, but stood 

Oing the skirt of her habit and her whip, her eyes stiU 
on him as if she still doubted the reality of his presence. 

** Yes,'* she answered, in a low voice that sounded hardi 
and strained, " it is I.'^ 

He looked at her with an expression of anxiety. A fear 
lest the vision should melt into tliin air, and she should again 
escape him, mingknl with his almost overwhelming joy at her 
presence, and he drew near to her slowly, hesitatingly. 

** How — how did you come here?'' he asked, breathlessly. 
" How is it that I find you here alone? Where have you been 
hid ing — where — ' ' 

He put his hand to his head, as if half stunned by the sud* 
denness of liis discovery. 

** Hiding?" She echoed the word with faint wonder, and 
lier lips trembled. ** Hiding?" 

** \e8,'' he exclaimed. '* You know — ^you must know- 
that I have been searching for you all these weary months.*' 

** You have been seurehing for me?" 

Her brows grew stnii^ht with bewilderment, her hand 
gripped the skirt of her huLit. 

** You know — ^you know that I have!" he repeated, witn 
painful £^itation. ^' Oh, Kora, Nora! how coula you be so 
awriUMr How could ^ou leave me without a word ot esi 
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hhnationP When we parted that night — I'' He looked at 
nerwith deep reproach, " Have you foi^otten that niglit— 
how happy yon had made me, how yon had promised to be 
my wife?'* 

She uttered a faint cry, and, shrinking from his vehemence, 
sunk on to the rock on which she had been sitting when ho 
descended to the beach. 

" You promised to be my wife. You deceived me — Yes, 
I know— -4 understand,'* he went on hurriedly, for she had 
openai her trembling lips as if to speak. " I know why you 
made that promise; I can understand that the excitement of 
the moment and — and my urginff you compelled you to say 
what was not true. I know all 9iat now; but why did you 
leave me without a word? Was it kind — was it, Nora? 1 
thought I knew you. I would not have left you like that.'* 
She gazed at him as he stood before her, her face as white as 
his own, his eyes seeking hers with a commingling of reproach 
and infinite tenderness. ** If you had waited till the morning 
and told me that — ^that — the reason why you could not marry 
me, do you think I would have held you to your promise — ^that 
I would not have released you? You knew — ^you must have 
known — how dearly I loved you." 

She spoke at last. 

*' You — ^you loved meP" 

He stared at her. 

" You know I loved you— I told you so! Do you think I— 
I lied to you? Do you think I was trying to deceive you? Oh^ 
Kora, Nora! you have been very cruel to me, my girl." 

*' Cruel to you?" 

She echoed the words as if she failed to ^asp their meaning. 

** Yes," he said, with deep emphasis— * most cruel! Why 
did you not trust me^ You trusted — you confided in Senley 
Tyers. Why did you not tell me wiiat you told him? Did 
you think I should he so mean as Uy force you to marry me— 
that I wouldn't have been your friena still? God forgive you, 
Nora! I don'^ think you can even guess the miserjr you have 
caused me." She looked at him as if painfully trying to fol- 
low and understand him. *^ For months I have been search- 
ing for you. Day and night, with scarcely any rest, I have 
been looking for you. For months I never lay down to sleep 
but I saw you lymg dead or — " He shuddered. " But you 
know — ^you must know how, loving you as I did, I must hive 
suffered." He drew his hand across his brow* ^^ But that's 
all over," he said, looking at her. ^^Yon— yoa are well^ 
hK^i I~Iam|^Qfttot Will jfoatdlfw yjiiwog^ 



refuse to tell me — ^where you have been hiding — ^how yt,a 
aged to keep out of the way? Oood (^I where hare I no^ 
l^ked for you, Nora?" 

She leaned her head on her hand, as if too confused and be- 
idldered to grasp his meaning for a moment or two^ then she 
looked up at him. 

** You did not know where I was at first, bnt^— but later vc". 
did." ^ 

** No!" he exclaimed, vehemently. ^* Not from the time 
you ran away from me until this moment have I ever heard 
where you have been. I do not know it now." 

She half rose, then sunk down again, as if too agitated to 
stand. 

** You knew I was at Vale Hall," she said, in a low voice 
of reproach, as it struck him. 

*'You— at Vale Hall? No! Why— why should you be 
there? How should I know it?" 

** They wrote, they told you — they must have toM you," she 
said. 

He stared at her. 

" They — who? I don't understand. What does this mean? 
You at Vale Hall? Why did you go there? It is the last 

{>lace, the very last place in the whole world I should have 
bought of looking for you." 

She trembled and uttered a low moan of bewilderment. 

*' You knew that — that I am its mistress," she faltered, her 
eyes on his; " that — that tlicy found I was Keubcn Vale'a 
rtiughtcr. " 

He said not a word, but signed to her to go on. 

*' Tlioy — the lawyers — wrote and told you that they had 
found nic ; that it was I who had stepped in between you and 
the estates and the wret(;hed money. 

''Merciful Heaven!" he breathed. ** Nora, I never read 
thosepa])ersI" 

She started and held her breath. 

*' I knew that my unele's daughter had been found, that 
all had been left to her; but I took no interest in her. I never 
read the papers or saw your name — the name of Nora Trevan- 
ion. I yielded her claim, not knowing or caring who she was 
or anything about her history. Do you know V/liy? It was 
oecause my heart was too full of misery for the loss of you for 
me to care about anything else. ' ' 

She trembled, and pressed her hand against the wet rock to 
steady herself. Siie was a woman, and could not be deceived. 
U.'heA) was love, jiaaakw^ftte love, in bis voio^ ta his eyes* 
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*• You never knew?" she faltered. 

•'Never!'* he said. "I did not guess — *' He stopped 
and uttered &n exclamation^ as the portrait in the lumber* 
room, the strange manner in which Mrs. Trevanion had spoken 
to him of Reuben Vale, rose in his memory. " I see it all nowl 
I remember the portrait — it was your motner.'* 

** Yes/' she breathed. 

He paced up and down the beach^ his head upon his bi^east^ 
trying to unravel the tangled skein; then he stopped in front 
<tther. 

" But why did you not, you yourself, write and tell mo- 
send former' 

Her head drooped, and she turned her face from him. 

" I — I thought you knew from the papers they sent you, 
and — and that you did not want to see me, did not want to 
oome," she murmured. 

He stared down at her, then broke into a wild laugh. 

** Not care to come, Nora! Look me in the face and say 
that Not care to come, when I had been searching for you 
day and night, when I would have given the whole worla to 
have seen you, if only for a moment, long enough to learn from 
your own lips that you were safe and happy." 

He drew nearer to her, and resting one foot on the rock, 
bent over her. 

** Nora, I would have come to you if you had been at the 
other end of Hie world, if I had had to go through fire and 
water to reach youl You know why?" 

She could not help the " Why?" that rose to her lips. 

** Why?" He laughed agam. " Because I loved you, 
because I should have come to you with the hope of winning 
yoiu* love. Yes, if you had sent to me— even if you had not 
— I diould have come to you and — I would have made you 
love me!" 

In the tempest of love's passion that throbbed and shook 
him he forgot everything — ^forgot that his bride of the morrow 
was even now awaiting mm. 

She put her hands up to her eyes with a faint cry, almost a 
moan, and yet a moan not wholly of sorrow. There was an- 
other sound in it that went straight to his heart. 

^^ Nora," he said, and let his hand fall on her arm, ^'is 
there more mystery, more confusion and misunderstanding? 
Take your hands away from your eyes, that I may see them 
and rt*ad the truth." 

He drew her bands away from her Jsioe and looked atraight 
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'^ Nora— ob. my darling! what shall I sayP how can I 
Aow you how dearly I love you — ^how badly I want you? Why 
did you deceive me that night, at Luib? Why did you pretena 
that you loved me, when ail tlie wliile you were anxious to 
escape from me — when you preferred to face the world alone 
rather than marry me?^* 

The tears began to well into her eyes^ her hands writhed to- 
gether. 

** Why did you do it? Did you hate me so mnch^ dislike 
me so much^ that you could not bring yourself to many me?*' 

" No! no! no!'*^ 

The words seemed to force themselves through her lips and 
against her will. 

" No?" he echoed, his haiul tightening on her arm. 

** Oh, no, no! You know!'' she moaned. " Oh, Vane, 
Vane! you are cruol--cruelI You know that I loved you, that 
I loved you too well to let you ruin yourself by marrying such 
a one as I was!" 

He doubted the evidence) of his ears and eyes, for, indcedf 
her face was as eloquent of the truth as her few broken words. 

" Nora!'* he exclaimed, breathing hard. 

** I loved you/' she whispered, simply, humbly, '* and I 
would not let you sfiare my disgrace — for I had disgraced my- 
self. Everybody would have shrunk from yon as well as me, 
if you had married me. I wjis not lit to be your wife after- 
after what 1 lijul done. I was a leper — " 

He caught her in his arms and drew her up to his bi'east. 

" Nora, what is it you are saying? Do you know what you 
are saying? You — ^}'ou — loved me — loved mo all the t line I 
And it Wiis because you thought that you were not tit — Oh I 
my sweet, innocent child, you not fit to many jneT' Ho 
laughed, and held her at arm's-length, dovourhig her fure ^\ i:h 
his hungry eyes. ** Why, how did such wild nonsense get iii'.:> 
your head? How could it have done?'' 

Panting, she rested in his arms, her face upturned to hinx 
with a stra ige look in her lovely eyes, a look oi one who wan- 
ders blindly out of the darkness of a great sorrow into the daz- 
zling light of a greater joy. 

He kissed her, kissed her lij)t>, her hair, the wonderful eyes. 

" My God!" he murmured, " is it only a dream? Can it 
be true that you and I are togetlier again, Nora? That — that 
you love mo, actually loved me that night — " 

There was silence for a hjhII. Then, blushing, she drew 
IGwajT from turn Mil eunk ou to the ruck j^aui* and he flox]^ 
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huueel! at her feet «nd held her tightly, as if he still feared 
that she might vanish. 

** Now — now tell me all, everything/' he said. " Wait. 
Just say once more, * I love you. Vane," that I may get a firm 
grip of it. You see, I am not sure that I haven't gone mad, 
and that it isn't all a delusion. 

She looked down at him, with love radiating from her 
whole face. 

'' I — love — ^you. Vane,'' she murmured, dutifully. 

" And now, to begin with," he urged, " try and imagine 
how impatient I am to hear your story. Don't forget any- 
thing. And you are Eeuben Vale's daughter? Why, we are 
a sort of cousins," he laughed. " And you live at Vale Hall? 
I know Vale Hall, you know. You remember I was going 
there. And who was Mrs. Trevanion?" 

*' My mother's sister," she said. 

** Yes, yes, I see. And Reuben Vale did not know who 

Jrou were, of course. But you'll have to tell me all about that 
ater on. What I want to know is, where you fled to that 
night, and — ^and — oh, Nora, if you could guess what I've gone 
through! But never mind. That's all over and past. I've 
got you again, and I'll take care I don't lose you," and he 
drew her down to him and held her tightly for a moment. 
" Now, then, where did you go that night r*" 

" Not far," she said. " Only to Knim.'* 

He stared at her. 

" But you said you were going to London?" 

She looked bewildered and shook her head. 

*' Never mind. I expect you scarcely knew what you were 
saying that night, my poor darling. To Killinl Oh, if I had 
only known, guessed that!" and he drew a long breath. 

To Killin, or near there," she said. ** And there I found 
some good, kind people — a father and daughter. The kindest, 
sweetest, dearest girl — but you shall see her. She is at the 
Hall now. We are like sisters. Vane; and you must love her 
for my sake." 

'* Trust me," he said. ** And that is what you meant when 
you wrote me you were well and happy? But why didn't you 
write before. Oh, dearest, if you had but written the day- 
two days — after you met with these people, and told me you 
were safe, how much less I should have suffered! But never 
mind, never mind. What is their name?" 

Her face had grown pale again, and troubled with doubt 
and perplexity. 

*' 1^1 wiDte? I did not writel" aha feitoi^ 
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to be told uiiit yoaoooM be hiding fnnn me and jet--^^ 

<< Yon— yon have the notof '^ die aaid» her daric novB 
atraigfat ^' Show it to me. '^ 

He drew out his pook^book and took oat the letter. 

** There it is, deareat And, I mj, how nioelj yoa write. I 
cc'iildn't write each a good flat to mto my liCe.^' 

Ske took the jM^ier in her hand and gaaed at it aa if die 
could not boliere fier ejei^ then die tamed her fttoe to him 
with a troabled frown. 

<< I did not write thii,'' dm «a 
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'' Ton did not write thisT ' repeated Vane« hmUog irt^ te 
in astcmidmient 

She diook her head, with a posded frown on her faoe. 

** No; where did yon get it iromF" 

'' From Sen/' he replied. '' He has been the beat, the 
kindest friend a man ever had. It's tme that he made an 
awful mistake in thinking that — that you didn't care for ma'' 

** He told you that?'' m a low voice. 

*^ Yes/' he sjud. *' He was wrong; I know that now; but 
I believed him. And yet, somehow, whenever I remembered 
the look in 3'onr face nrhen I told you that I loved you, j 
doubted bis judgment Yes, he was wrong; but he meant k 
for the best. He kept your letter from me for some time. 
You see, I was half mazed by your loss. " 

Her eyes beamed a* wealth d love and pity upon hinL 

" Ana you say you did not write itr Why — ^why," he 
lauffhed, ** you must have written it and forgotten itl''^ 

'^Do yon think soP" die said. ** Bat I did notwrite it» all 
the same. 

He looked at her, amazed. 

** But — ^but how — how did Sen come by itP" he demanded. 

She handed him the note without glancing at it agam. 

*^ Give me a piece of paper and a pencu," she said, veiy 
quietiy. 

He tore a leaf oat of his pocket-bocdCf and handed it» witfii 
• peneilt to heCi 
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fihe wrote a few lines, in sense as nearly like those of the 
note as possible, and gave the paper to him. 

^^ Compare ihem/' she said, simply. 

Vane stared. The writing of the notes was quite dissimilar^ 
palpably so. 

" You see?*' she said. 

Vane looked from the notes to her and back again. He was 
not so quick, mentally, as Nora, and could not jump to a con- 
clusion, a conviction, as she had already done. 

" Then — then this " — he said, touching Senley Tyers' pretty 
fabrication — " this is false, and — and — '' 

** And a forgery, '* she finished. 

Vane turned pale and looked straight before him. Forgery 
is an ugly word, especially when it is used to describe the act 
of a friend. 

" But why— why should he do itP' 

Nora's breath came fast. 

" Why did he tell you that I — I did not love you?*' she 
asked. *' Why did he tell you that I had gone to London — if 
it was he who told you — ^for he wanted, directed me to go to 
Canada."' 

Vane started. 

** Why has he come between us from the beginning? Why 
did he tell me that in playing the part of Ernest Mortimer I 
had brought shame and disgrace on myself and you?'* 

" He-^n — told you this?" said Vane, hoarsely. 

Nora laid her hand gently on his arm. 

" Yes. I can not keep it from you. Vane; not now. 
Benlev Tyers — your friend — ^has done all this. The question 
is: wtiy? He did not want you to marry me; but whom did 
he want you to marry?" 

At the Question back came the remembrance of Lady Flor' 
ence and tne wedding. 

Great heavens! his wedding. He started to his feet, white 
as deaths an expression of horror and despair in his eyes. 

Nora uttered a faint cry of alarm. 

" What is it. Vane? Oh, what is it?" 

^^ Florence!" he breathed, hoarsely, scarcely knowing ihafc 
he was audible. 

** Florence?" she repeated. ** Lady Florence? Oh, it was 
she, perhaps, whom he wanted you to marry "—she laughed, 
but faintly — ** but it does not matter — not now. Don't look 
so — so horrified. Don't be angry. Vane. He has not sep- 
arated xm, after alL IToa a^e not married to Ladi SlkveiuMk 
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afe you?" And she laughed and laid her cheek against his 
sleeve. 

Vane shook like a leaf. Not even yet did he see clearly; 
but this at least was plain: that Senley Tyers — Senley Tyers, 
his friend! — had plotted to separate him from Nora, and 
schemed to marry him to Lady Florence. 

• Heaven ! it was incredible ! It was too monstrous to be 
possible. And yet, the forged note, the lies he had told re- 
specting Nora's feelings toward him, Vane. 

All lies, lies ! His brain whirled, his heart burned with the 
agony of a fierce rage, and Nora's last words drove him mad. 
All unconscious that he was speaking aloud, he groaned out: 

"And we are to be married to-morrow !" 

Nora shrunk back and looked up at him, as with white, dis- 
torted face he gazed into vacancy, then she rose and drew 
away. 

"Going to be married to-morrow, Vane ! To whom ? Ah !" 
—she uttered a low cry and drew back still further — *'to Lady 
Florence !" 

"Hear me, Nora ! Don't speak ; don't shrink from me. It 
is true — it was true — ^but it shall not be. I will not marry 
her. It is you I love and will marry. Senley Tyers do this ? 
Sen — " He clasped his brow, then struck his clinched hand 
on the rock, tearing the skin from his knuckles and covering 
them with blood. "He must be a devil of treachery and 
falsehood. Oh ! it can't be true ! Speak to me, Nora. Have 
I gone mad? Why do you look at me as If you had ceased to 
care for me?" 

She put up her hand as he made a step toward her. 

*'Don't — don't touch me !" she said, hoarsely. *'You have 
no right ! You are Lady Florence's, not — not mine. Go to 
tier— go !" 

Almost beside himself, Vane caught her arm. 

*'Nora, listen to me. You must, you shall — " 

*1 will not !" she said, passionately. "You tell me that 
you are going to marry her. Why should I listen to you? 
Let me go. You never loved nie ! How conld you have loved 
me and — and loved her, too? Let nie go !" 

She wrenched her arm from his grasp and sprung from 
him. Vane sunk on to the rock and covered his face with his 
hands. Rage, disappointed love, tore at him in different di- 
rections, and left him well-nigh distracted. 

He rose and appealed to her with outstretched hands. 

''Listen to me, Nora, I implore you — I demand ! I thought 
you had left me, that you did not, could not love me. I was 
in, wretched, h^f stuijefted, attvd— " 
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'*And you went to Lady Florence to comfort you/* she 
Baid, with white lips. *' Listen, now, to mel'^ Broken and 
husky with emotion as her voice was, there wds a note of wom- 
anly dignity and suffering in it that awed him into silence. 
" We are parted forever! 

** Nol^' he breathed, with an oath. 

" Forever! I can see it all. I can see how you have been 
drawn, driven to her. I do not blame you — Hush! Let 
me speak; it is for the last time. It is not you I blame, but 
Senley Tyers. He is a traitor — a devil! He has done it^ 
But it 18 done. I would not take you from her if I could. 
You must go to her, marry her. i ou must forget me " — 
her voice broke — ** as I shall forget you. It is too Tate now to 
alter things, even if I wished them altered; but I do not. She 
is better htted to he your wife — " 

He broke in passionately: 

" I have heard you; I will hear no more! I will go to her 
— ^yes — but not to marry her! I will tell her the whole story 
— the truth — and she will release me. It is not her fault, but 
his — his! I will deal with him. I will — '' He choked and 
put his hand to his throat. " Wait. I will go to her and tell 
tier how I loved you; how your were lost — ^the whole truth — 
and that I have found you again. You hear, Nora? Give 
you up — now that I know you love me!'' He laughed in wild - 
mockery. ** But there is no need. Florence is too proud tm 
marry a man who is in love with another woman. I will tell 
her all.'' 

Nora looked at him — a strange look. 

" Will you abide by her decision?" she asked. 

He leaped at the suggestion — at the concession. 

** Yes!^' he cried. " You will see! She will under» 
stand, release, and forgive me. As for him — *' 

His face worked and his hands clinched. 

Nora stood a moment with downcast head, then she said: 

** Will you go now?" 

^' Yes," he said; ** at once. I will not lose a moment. 
Nora, I will come to you — Ah!'* broke from him, as a doubt 
;»r fear stole over him suddenly. ** You will not run away 
from me again — you will not do that, Nora?" 

" No," she said, gravely. " Why should I? I have your 
word. Our fate hmgs upon Lady Morence^s decision. Yon 
have promised to abide Dy it^ and — and so also will 1. 6o^ 
now — ah, co!" 

He took lier hand. He would have taken her in his arms, 
but she drew imck finnlv* ^Kaking her bead^ and to iMid to Iq^ 
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o:>ntent with kissing her hand again and aganju iie epnmg 
up the path> and at the top turned and waved his band to her. 

" Remember your promise !'* 

She raised her head and looked at him with a repetition c. 
the strange expression in her eyes^ then turned away and lookea 
out to sea. 

Ue leaped #n his horse and rode away at the risk of hi? 
neck, ms soul was in a tumult; the thought of the risk he 
vi'as running, of Nora restored to him only to be snatched away 
ic^.'iin, filled him with sorrow and apprehension one moment; 
the realization of Senley Tyers' vile treachery drove him half 
mad the next As he reached the high-road he saw a drover, 
tmd inquired of him the way to the Grange, and made for it 
at racing speed. 

When he pulled up at the entrance to the house the horse 
v/as covered with foam-flecked sweat; his clothes were spat^ 
tered with mud, some of which had fallen on his face, which 
was white and drawn. He flimg the reins to a groom and went 
rnickly up the steps and into the hall. Several persons were 
there; the bride-maids and visitors asked down for the wed- 
ding; and they stared, with ^ood reason, at his appearance. 
A pretty kind of bridegroom he looked! 

*' Florence — Lady Florence!" he said, and his voice sounded 
hoarse as a raven's. 

They gathered round him in astonishment and alarm. 

" Has anything liappeiied?" asked some one. 

Before he could answer. Lady Florence looked over the 
Ctairs and called to him: 

" YanoV 

He fought hard for composure, and forced a smile. 

** Nothing has hiip])ened,'Mio sjiid. " I — 1 have been kept. 
An accident — 1 mean — " 

He strode up the stairs with the gait and the air of a man 
rc])ressing a terrible excitement. 

She looked at him and uttered a faint cry. 

" Vane, something is the matter!" And her face went 
white. 

'' No, no!" he said *' I want to speak to you. Don't be 
frightened, Florence. Yes, something has hapj^ened. 1 must 
tell you without the loss of a moment." 

She led him by the hand she still held into a small room, a 
kind of ho7idoiry and stood trembling before him. Had he 
discovered the hancl Senlev Tvers had had in ])romoting the 
marriage? had lie discovered the shameful wager she had 
made? II iio— i£ ao^ all waa over. She knew V«ae too weU 
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to hope that he would forgive such an unwuxuam^, immodest 
act. 

** What — what is it?*^ she demanded. " Tell me, tell me 
quickly!^* and her hand went to her heart. 

'* Yes," he said; " I can't do otherwise. I have come to 
you at once. It is right you should know the truth. Florence, 
pity me if you can; try not to hate me. This marriage must 
Aot take place.'' 

She sunk into a chair, and her lips moved. 

* * Not — take — place ! Our mamage !' ' 

*' Yes," he said, his eyes on the ground, for he could not 
endure the look of fear and pain in hers. ** Florence, before 
^before I asked you to be my wife I had met and loved — " 

She gasped and half rose, but sunk down again and clutched 
the chair. 

" She was to have been my wife, but a villain came between 
us, and with lying treachery separated us." 

** His name?" she panted. 

** Senley Tyers," he groaned out between his teeth. ** Do 
you know — " 
Her lips trembled with fear. 
*' I know nothing — nothing!" she asseverated. 
** Florence, to-day, scarcely an hour ago, I met her — *' 
** The — the woman you love?" 
He met her wild gaze steadily. 

*' Yes, the woman I still love. All was cleared up between 
us. He — this devil — had wronged and deceived us both. I 
should wrong you even more than he wronged us if I concealed 
the truth from you and let you marry me. I can not do it. 
Florence, forgive me the pain I am giving you. Forgive me, 
and — ^and let us part. " 

She clutched tne chair still more tightly. 

"Part! Part!" she murmured; then she looked at him 
with a sudden flame in her eyes. " Who is she — ^this woman?'* 

" No one you know," he said. " Do not ask me." 

Her face flushed and her lips curled with scorn. 

" Some woman you are ashamed of?" 

He started, and the veins stood out on his forehead. 

" It is true," she said, between her teeth. " I can see it in 
your face. And you would jilt, desert me for her? Do it at 
your peril!" 

He started. She rose and stretched out her hand. 

"Do it at your per — " Then her mood changed, and she 
flung herself upon him and strained him U>mc. ''Vane! 
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Vanel I can not gi'« ^ yon np, I can ro!; lei^ ytm go— I 
not r 

He strove to tmclasp her hands gently. 

'' Florence^ Florence! for God's cake! This is madness. I 
liave told you — I could not help but t^U you! I have only jnst 
seen her to-day — " 

'^ It was she for whom vou were grieving. It wae the loss 
of her that made you ill!" she panted, with quick intnitkm 
and with a shudder. 

He hung his head. 

'' Don't ask me any more questions. For God's 8ake> let 
me go — let us part now!" 

" Never!*' sne cried, hoarsely. " You are mine! minel 
You belong to me, not to her! Who is she that she ^ould 
come between us? I am almost your wife. A few hours- 
Vane, you will not leave me I You shall not!" 

He groaned, and tried to soothe her. 

*' You shall decide, Florence," he said, hoarsely. ** I have 
promised that you shall decide. I would not marry you with 
a lie on my soul, mv lips. I have wronged you. I know 
that. I wisn I were dead! I have wronged you, but she — she 
has been wronged more cruelly than you have, and my first 
thought — ^forgive me — must be of her. 

She breathed hard. 

" Tell me her name!'' 

He set his teeth hard. 

** Nora Trevanion." 

She pushed the hair from her forehead, and looked at him 
vacantly. 

'* I — I never heai-d of her. She is a nobody — some girl be- 
neath you? And you would leave me — 7ne — for her?'^ She 
drew herself to her full height and looked at him in all her 
imperial beauty. " Vane, you must be mad! It must be the 
fever again. I will not believe it. You shall tell me no 
more — until after the wedding /" 

He started. 

** Then — then — you hold me to my honor?'* he whispered, 
huskily. 

She laughed — a broken, teiTible laugh. 

'' I save you from the consequences of your mad folly, in 
spite of yourself," she said. She drew nearer to him, and bent 
her head so that her face nearly met his. *' Play the cur, as 
you threatened to do, and I will hold you up to the scorn of 
the whole civilized world! I will degrade you in the sight of 
every honest man* What! you dare — ^you dare — to dream o£ 
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}tttiiiK me!^ — she laughed — ''and on tiie eve d oor mar- 
riage!" 

" Florence, for God's sake, listen to mel*' he said, plead- 
ingly. '* I know I seem to deserve your scorn, your hate, but 
as there is light in heaven, you would pity me— ay, and her^~ 
if you knew all!'' 

^^ Pity 1*' She threw out the word with a fierce gesture. ** I 
should not pity her if she lay dead at my feet. I would to 
Grod she were there, dead! dead! Who is she, to come between 
us? But she shall not!'' She raised her head and looked 
steadily at him. " Vane, you say the decision rests with me. 
I will not give you up. I will save you, in spite of yourself. I 
hold you to your proniise — the pledged word of a man of 
honor.'' 

He turned from her for a moment, and when he faced her 
again his face was set and rigid as if carved in stone. 

" Very good,'' he said, gravely, sternly. ** The decisioii 
rested with you; you have decided." 

He moved away from her, and she sunk into the chair, her 
head falling on the arm which hung over the side. 

He went up to her, and let his h^d fall on her head gently, 
pityingly, as it seemed. 

" God forgive youl God forgive us both, Florence!" he 
said, hoarsely. 

She did not look up, and he left her, opened the door, and 
passed down the corridor. 

As he did so, the Earl of Warlock, mounting the stairs with 
his crutched stick, looked up at him. 

" What the devil is the matter. Vane?" he demanded, ir» 
ritably. *' Have you fallen from your horse, or what?" 

Vane laughed, and looked at him with unnatural calmness. 

" Nothing is the matter," he said. 

There was a hectic spot on both cheeks, and an absent, va 
cant look in his eyes. 

Afternoon tea was going on in the hall below, and the sound 
of voices and laughter floated up to him. 

" Where have you been?" said the earl, testily. " You ore 
in a deuce of a state." 

Vane looked down at his mud-bespattered oatda^ 

^' Yes; I am Roing home to change." 

" Can't you cnange here?" 

^^ Xo,'^ said Vane, as if he were speaking from a disbmoa 
'^ I forgot to tell them to send my tnings on. I flhall not to 
long, but do not wait." 

The earl grunted. 
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"You'd better let them drive you over," he said. "You've 
ridden the horse you came on to death almost. He's quite 
done up.*' 

**Thanks," said Vane. 

He went down the stairs and joined the group, and was in- 
troduced to the bride-maids and the other guests, and laughed 
and talked with them; but he seemed strangely "jerky" and 
preoccupied, and they eyed him curiously now and again. But 
they made the allowance which is due to the unfortunate mor- 
tal who is cast for the part of bridegroom, and ascribed his 
manner to his sense of the nearness of his doom. 

"A man going to be married always looks like that," said 
a young girl, as Vane, having been told that the dog-cart was 
waiting, nodded to them and strode down the hall. "He 
feels as if he were going to be hanged, you know." 

Vane went out with the echo of their laughter in his ears. 

It was an awful ride through the darkness. Florence had 
decided I He had lost Nora forever. Her face danced before 
him all the way, her voice rang in his ears. Yes, Florence 
had decided 1 

He reached the inn and told the groom to wait. But when 
he got to his room he knew that he could not go back that 
night. He went down-stairs and sent the groom back with a 
message. 

"Tell her ladyship that I will be over in good time to-mor- 
irow," he said. 

On his way l)ack to his room the landlord intercepted him. 

"The gentleman hasn't come yet, your honor," he said. 

"What gentleman ?" asked Vane, absently. 

"Mr. Harold Tempest, the — the best man, sir.'* 

**0h, yes. No matter. He will be here presently," said 
Vane, mechanically; and he went upstairs. lie paced up and 
down the room half stupefied. After a time the landli.rd 
knocked, and asked if his honor wouldn't have some dinner. 

Vane said no; he would have some wliisky and water. The 
landlord brought up a bottle, and Vane filled a glass and 
drank it. He drank two or three such draughts, but they had 
no effect upon him. Intense mental anguish, like intense 
physical pain, declines to be deadened by alcohol. He paced 
the room, or sat with his head upon his arm, through the live- 
long night. Toward mornin;j* lie fell asleep. The sound of 
bells awoke him. He started and looked round him with a 
bewildered air; then his face lighted up with joy. Of course. 
It was his wedding-morning; he was going to be married to 
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Iv'ora — to Nora. Then the truth broke in upon the delvsiont 
and he let his head fall again and groaned. 

No, not to Nora. He should never wed her. It was U 
Florence Heathcote! 

He dragged himself to his feet and began to wash and dress. 
Some one knocked at the door, and with the towel in his band 
ho went and opened it. 

'^Vhatisitr* 

' ' The gentleman has come; he wants to see you,'' said the 
voice of the landlord. 

" Very well,'' said Vane; ** I shall be down directlv.*' 

He finished dressing and went down-stairs into tne parlor 
coffee-room. A young fellow in an ulster turned from arum- 
ming on the window-pane to greet him. At sight of Vane's 
face, white, haggard and drawn, as if he had only just recov- 
ered from a serious illness, the young fellow uttered an ex- 
clamation. 

" You — ^you have heard the news already?" he said, sol- 
^•mnly. 

" News — ^what news?" said Vane, with callous indififer- 
fence. " You are Harold Tempest — ^the " — ^his voice imcon- 
IBciously grew bitter — " the best man?" 

** Yes, yes," said the young fellow, nervously; ** but I say, 

J on know, are you sure you haven't heard? You look so 
evilish seedy and cut up." 

" Heard what?" said Vane. " You are late, aren't youP 
We expected you earlier— yesterday." He spoke in cold, me- 
chanical tones. The young fellow eyed him curiously. 

** If you haven't heard. Tempest, prepare yourself for — ^for 
— bad news." 

Vane smiled a ghastly smile. 

" Bad news? Fire awav, man," he said, with stony indiffer- 
ence. " What is it?" 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

** FiBE away," said Vane, coldly, recklessly. 

What bad news, what news or a worse calamity could this 
young fellow bring him than had already befallen him? He 
bad &xmd Nora but to lose her again; this time indeed forever, 
and most hopelessly; for was he not going to marry Florence 
Heathcote? 

The youn^ fellow looked at him with increased surprise 
mingled with his solemnity. No doubt he thought Vane 
looked a miserable kind of oridegroom enough. 
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'' I~I tbouj^t you might have heord,^ lie mdA, vlcfwlf. 
^ News towrels ao jolhf lartj nowadays; iba telegraph aiMl all 
thaty cUm't yon know/* 

'' Fto heard nothing. Hayeonly jnst sot out of bed,'' said 
YaoB, impatiently. ** How the devil you have managed to get 
here at this nneanhly hour in iiie morning I can't eonoeiye. 
W<m't yonr news keep till yon'ye had some break&st? Yon 
look seedy enongh. " 

He went towud the bell as he spoke. 

Mr. Harold Tempest caught his arm* 

** Wait a moment. Vane; don't call the servant in jnst yet 
fail rve— Fve told yon. I oame on by the day mail as far as 
it would bring me, and coached the rest Fve been trayelima: 
all i^ht— »' 

**You look if 

** Yes; they wanted to tdegraph, but I ssid that ii would be 
awfully rou(^ telegraphing to you, dropisng on you so sud- 
denly juat before your weooing, and tim Fd tell you when I 
leacnedyou. iKayedwithtitomaslongasIcoul^'' 

Vane stared at hmu Had tiie young fellow gone mad? 

'' What on elEurth are you talkii^; about?" he demanded, al- 
Biost anj^rily. ** I can'tmake head or tail of it, or understand 
what it IS you mean. Whj didn't you come last night, and 
what was it you were gomg to telegraph to me--onIy you 
didn'tr 

''Am I not telling you— breaking it to you? Westleigh's 
dead." 

Vane started and looked at him. 

" Westleigh— dead?" he breathed. 

Harold Tempest nodded gravely. 

" Yes. I — I was trying to break it to you." 

" When — ^how— did he — " stammered Vane. 

"Yesterday morning," replied Harold Tempest **At 
least, about midday. It was an accident. The coach — ^you 
know he had taken to tooling the coach from Newton Petrock 
to Westleigh? Well, sometMng was wrong with the wheel, 
and the blesed thing turned over on its side. Westleigh was 
pitched down among the horses— one of 'em was a young mare, 
and restless — ^and — ^and she kicked him. He must have been 
killed in an instant; it was ri^ht on the temple." He put his 
finger to tibe spot on his own head. 

Vane shuddered. 

" The coach was dragged for a devil of a distance," went 
on Harold Tempest, " and young Vernon appears to have 
been undameath i;b— ^ 
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••'X\»,*ng yemon — Westleigh's son?'' 

** Yes; didn't I tell youP He was with Ills tather on the 
coach that morning, as luck would have it. They got him out 
after a time and carried him home, but he died soon aftei 
midday,'* 

'* Good God!'* Vane exclaimed, with horror and grief. 
** Both— you say doth f" 

'* Yes, both — both on the same day. Awful, isn't it? I 
wish rd broken it to you better. Vane; but, after all, Vm! 
better than one of those beastly, sharp telegrams that come 
upon you like a himdred of bricks." 

" xes. Thank you," said Vane, hoarsely, with his hand to 
his head. 

" I'm glad I got down here in time to put the wedding 
ofif," said HaroW Tempest. **It's an awful nuisance, a 
dreadful blow for you; but — ^but I suppose it wouldn't do to let 
it take place as if nothing had happened^ though really, when 
you come to think of it, and how nard it is on you and Lady 
j'lorence — " 

Vane started. Put off the weddingl The thought — alas! 
the hope— shot like a gleam of light amwart the gloom of this 
awful news. 

" I — I don't know," he faltered. ** We must so on to the 
Grange at once. You'll — you'll have some brealfast;" and 
he rang. But when the breakfast was brought in neither of 
them was equal to more than a cup of colfee, and it was drunk 
almost in silence. Vane stood and stared into the fire, ap- 
parently so lost that young Tempest took upon himself to 
order the carriage. They got into it and were driven toward 
the Grange. 

'' I'm afraid you'll have to go straight to Westleigh^'' oaid 
Harold. 

Vane looked up. 

" What?" 

** They'll want you at once; they are wanting you now, in 
iact, ana the lawyer chap — what's his name? — lold me to tell 
ou that they could do nothing till you came. * Tell the carl,' 
e said, * that I'll send the carriage to meet each train.' " 

** The earl — what earl?'' asked Vane, confusedly. 

Harold Tempest stared at him. 

*'Good Lord!" he exclaimed, "you can't have forgotten 
that youn^ Vernon was the late earl's only son, and that, as 
he is dead, you have got the title, and Bxe now the X!arl at 
IVestleigh?" 

Vltf^ lookid Qut of the wiodovrt 
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"' I bad foi^ten that — yv», I had fofsDtteD m, - bB mSog 
hombly. " M on]d to H«iT«n I were not! Yes," be addad, 
after a pause. " I will go to Westleigh at once i: — if tii0 

weJiIinz does not take pluce.'' 

" 'Pon mr word, I doQ't see bow it canT' lesiarlEed Hat- 
old Tempi-at. 

" We fibali see,*' £aid Vane. " It leatB with Lady Ffaxr- 
e::**."' 

As thcT dttiTe up to the Grange they could plainly <**rTs 
lh« ^:fa£"of the prevailing exL-ltt^merit. Footmra and stooie^ 
with white farors, stood abtm: wakiE}: for the guests: a ^rocp 
%f villagers, in their Sur^ur Ixn. and wi:h f&voi^ also, and 
h'Jje banches of prlmroets nzi-l vif-leti. hur.g abont the ^atea 
ar:>] f.iu'iU-rwl in grujjts on the rciii !i;aaisg to the chorc£. 

Vase and rour.g Temptst trnter&i the house, ar.d were met 
bv IaIv Fiortiice's m^u. The bride, already anlred in hCT 
vh:'^: sdiir. ar.d Btu&scIs lace, hod watched for hi^ coming and 
Een; :o greet him. 

■' Her ladyship's love, sir," said the maid; "and ebe will 
c.:!!v down a* soon as possible.*' 

\'ar.e nodicd arid p:usLii in-.o ihe librarr. As be eroded tfae 
ha--, tiie si-rvanis noticed his haggard tace, asd the gnre 
ccimtei.a!'. .v of the br:i mai:, acd exchanged gl&cces ai;d whi» 
fvT^l commer.!!^ 

" More like a f'j:.-.-ral than a wedding," said one. 

Va^e found the ear! in the library'. The old mac n-^ sot in 
the ln.s: of humors. Ue baud a widdir.^. no: only bL-oa;ise ti 
its k'-Tt-ndant f'li*, bi;: fcxause it niotsKtaTed early rising, and 
hf d!d nor gt: down usually till the world Wb5 weS air^i. 

*" Oh, here toti areT' he said, raThe^ sh-rniy. " Tbj::k the 
Lord, it will soon be all over! I swear :hji: if I were ir'.ir.i; ic 
be married agair. — which Htav-n lorbi.i: — I'd take ;hi'^i>i:i£i: 
on my arm and bi.- marritd a: 3 r^g;r.»r';. wfih his clvrk 5- : 
witne=e. How a do, Har.ili'- Years sin-i-e I've irtr. yea — 
when yo'j were in :he cbic'xen sia^t — all legs and winca 
Yo'j're looking — Xo: I'm ~n:ing«d ;; 1 can ay yon are !ouc- 
:r.; well '. Why, I'm dashni if yoa dcn't lock as if vou'd ^leQt 
:;.; nigh: 'ocfore :h^ wp^din^ ;^ we nsed :o intncgoodtdd 
liai-;~thre: bfpitles upitce, and rhe br:iigroom£;"i; iinder tbi 

■* Wc-i:. Lj.-i ^'arlock, we've — "aV "e "pad news,'' iiammend 

'iiie t.ir; wf« -.i-rrVwv i\j.-:i.-i. -ala ".^i^A. 

■■ I B.ni-w i: would Laj-Vr:-'-' -- -" ■■■■^^--,-- " \ •A's wtMHk 



Vioii- DLodibS x!li8iDiilx. ^!]b8:1ui(] awn: jfemm' mt^Jr Hj iik 

!.:• ^ dH ^ ifflukujiL'" 

•^ W.«d£i«^ — ^'iJCiiiiur ^ ^i^.. ^wt iui^ "Siftm^ emi't lit injr 
w^fCiSir^ 1»5>-5i^. Ulac!! I'f ^««iiMupli nuti iik inn >rJKf ti^tfU 
a£iid jciL iiiilk of A -v^iicth^!! it luiatt te ^iiui idt.' ^uniitl, ^v 
i£*jLd ii^ i&iam I2ii£r ii^)ir&, ^mi^ HHXit; iiinn ii/ Hua: iHiitrii ifv «r{^ 

flP3Bt iii; put «fi liill ifibsir ;l^ ^mwnil^ Jit Jtirj sait^;.' 
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ii(icji& fiaJEOf ii& Siflm^ikmmL^ ;iaiS l^iiut -m. ir uxmni itt^xmr iwls^ ^ 

"km msasi amd ttismtDx Ib'ii^ Init iif ixt iii; «iv oJiiuL TLat^ Fismxavi^ 
VjB* libt itaLiffl^naaii i/fiuuL jmw4a lift ruifc. Ktt^uliJ "J'^ugiwft 

tsi ViEUir '^pjflmimzn^hr, mt iif liLfr i^<»nr ixu^xanj^ how hk ^m^fuki 
r^'jeihf Hiisr juSsxar ^Sut ai^oji: vS iLurt i%!ht: jiuS ^iimi iit- lamiif 

{itJH;: it moBosA m. iif« i^ hssr, l^iss^ ik^hr; •ttiih' .ousr umD iii tite 

"^ You dtiuaif pi&gt^^ ittdS TuEUiL HjaraSo Ttamifiirtv <mo>^ 
gjT aBiama» Itwi WfflMg^j jnad Hb mm mm ^ ''" ^ ^ " 
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"Then — ^then yott are the earl now. Vane, I — ^I am M 
gladr 

Vane drew hack with something like horror in his face. 

**Florence, Florence I" he said, hurriedly, "yo** can not 
know what you are saying; you— you do not understand — ^re- 
alize.'' 

"Yes, I do,** she responded, almost fiercely. "What are 
he and his son to me? 1 am sorrv that they should die, but— - 
Oh, Vane, you are all the world to me — you are my world, 
and I can only be glad or sorry on your account 1'' 

His heart sunk, ached. 

''And what about the wedding being put off?" 

"Why should it be—" 

Her father jumped up from his chair with something like a 
muttered oath. 

"Florence, yovi are beyond all conscience! Your— your 
selfishness is — ^is simply-^ Confound it all! I say the wedding 
shall not take place. If yosi haven't any sense of decency, I 
have, and I — t won't permit it! Why, at this moment he 
ought to be on his way to Westleigh. Go to your room, take 
oft that finery and look out a black dress, and — and tell the 
servants to tell the people who are coming what has happened, 
and that the wedding is postponed." 

She turned upon him almost fiercely. 

"No," she cried in a low voice; "it shall not be! What 
are they to me?" Then her voice broke. "Oh, papa, papa, 
do not let it be put off. You know — ^you know what they say 
— ^that a wedding postponed will never take place." 

''Superstitious nonsense!" grunted the earl. "I tell you 
I won't have it !" 

She clung to Vane's hand and appealed to him with white 
face and eyes distended, as it seemed, with superstitious fear. 

"Vane! Vane—" 

"I am ready," he said, pressing her hand. "I will go to 
the church with you now — we need not wait — and catch the 
next train after the ceremony." 

"Yes !" she panted, eagerly. "Papa—" 

But the earl was in a fairly royal blaze by this time. With 
an oath, he rang the bell. 

"Lady Florence's maid!" he thundered. Then he turned 
upon Lady Florence. "Go to your room ! I say it shall not 
be ! After the funeral, as soon as you like. And you be off, 
Vane. Here !" — ^he stamped to the door and called a footman 
•-"order the phaeton and pair, and drive Mr. Tempest-^ 
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djoaii ^ -.o Ear] <^f Westleigh — to the station, and drive like 
the devil. '^ 

Florence clung to Vane's hand for another moment, then 
she let it fall, and turned away with half -closed eyes. 

** If — if it must be!'' she said, almost inaudibly; ** but " — 
facing her father, still bubbling over with wrath and gout — 
** but if anything happens to separate me and him, remember 
it is your doing!" 

" Now, don t be a fool, Florencel" he stuttered. " What 
can happen? He'll come back after the funeral." 

She drew nearer to Vane, and held up her white face, witi 
the singular look of dread in her eyes. 

** Good-bye!'' she said. ** Kiss me again!" 

He kissed her twice — his lips were cold upon her burning 
ones — and she turned, and with a long look at him, left the 
room. 

'* You were rough with her, sir," Vane could not help say- 
ing. 

'* Rough be d d!" retorted the old man. ** Tha fact is — 

well, humph! — 1 ought not to say it to your face, though it's 
too palpable — Florence is infatuated. I onh^ hone it will last. 
If it does, I suppose you'll ill-treat her. Men always ill-treat 
a woman who gives herself away so completely." 

*' God forbid!" said Vane, sadly. 

" For Heaven's sake, be off!" said the earl, impatiently. 
** I shall have a devil of a fit of gout after all this fuss. I wish 
to Heaven you were both married and out of my sight There 
— there, I don't mean it, of course, only — The phaeton? 
Thank God!" 

So Vane the bridegroom and his best man were driven 
swiftly to the station and away from the church, and his bride 
was left in her chamber to mourn alone. 

Her maid had offered to remove the bridal-dress, but Lady 
Florence had repulsed her and sent her away, and sinking into 
a chair, sat with her face buried in her handls, the costly satin 
and dainty lace all crushed and tumbled. 

She heard the carriages roll up, and, after a short interval, 
roll away again, not empty, but with the amazed quests. The 
oells ceased ringing, ana the bustle of excitement in the house 
lulled and sunk into what seemed to her foreboding quietude. 
The wedding-day was passing away, but she was not Vane's 
wife. He had gone away; the wedding was postponed. ** A wed- 
ding postponS will never come to pass!'^ The burden rang 
in her ears like a knell. 
^ WoQii he desertber? Sb^ knew thA^te^JWfctofehei^ 
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that he loved this unknown woman of whom he had told her 
last night. Would ht desert her, Florence, now that he was 
wealthy and did not need her money? Would he go hack to 
tills wretched girl, this peasant wench, seamstress, dairy 
maid, or whatever she was? 

The thought drove her almost mad. She rose at last, sud- 
denly, as if she could not endure the silence, the solitude any 
kmger, and with feverish haste tore off the wedding-dress, 
slitting the lace — ^at so many guineas a yard — ^into tatters. A 
costume lay on the hed, a tailor-made traveling-gown, the 
gown in which she was to have started'on her wedding-tour — 
her honey-moon with Vane. She put it on, scarcely seeing 
what it was, heedlessly put on hat, and went down the stairs. 
The house seemed to stifle her; she felt as if the walls were 
closing in upon her and crushing her, as if she must escape 
into the fresh air or die. 

There was no one in the hall as she passed through ; every 
servant. Jack and Jill, was down in the servants' h^l tsdking 
his and her head off, and— quite properly — consuming the 
marriage feast. She opened the door, and passed out unseen. 
The air was gprowing colder^ the light and heat of the Feb- 
ruary sun beginning to wane, and as she stood on the steps 
and looked round her with restless, vacant eves she shivered 
slightly. A chill of presentiment struck to her heart as she 
gazed down the road on which Vane had been borne away 
from her. Absently, mechanically, she walked down the drive 
and into the avenue. She had got half-way down it, walking 
with her head bent, her hands clinched at her side, when the 
figure of a man stepped out from the sidewalk under the trees 
and stopped before her. She did not start, though, before she 
actually recognized him she knew who it was. 

His presence in the hour of her suspense and dread seemed 
so fitting. It was Senley Tyers. He raised his hat and 
looked at her with an expectant, half -mocking smile. 

"Lady Florence!" he said. 

She stopped, but neither moved nor spoke. 

"It is Lady Florence — here and alone?*' he said, with sur- 
prise, as if he had not been watching her for the last ten min- 
utes. 

"When did you come ?" she asked, coldly. 

"This moment," he said. "I lost my train, unfortunately, 
or I should have been in time for the ceremony — " 

She started, and her lips opened as if she were about to tell 
liim that there had been no ceremony, but she checked herself. 

**It was a great disappointment to me, as you may imagine ; 
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V . Old and dear a friend as Vane is, and, m&y I add« as Lady 
Florence Tempect is, also." 

She stood silent, watchinff his sallow, inscrutable face flecked 
by the shadows of the leaness branches thrown by the blood- 
red sun. 

'* But though I am too late for the ceremony, I am rejoiced 
that I am not too late to offer my sincere, my most earnest 
wishes for your united happiness; and I do so, I do so.'' 

" Thank you," she said, coldly. 

She shrunk from telling him that the marriage had not 
taken place. Why should she? No, she would let him go 
and discover the fact in the village. How was it he had not 
already discovered it? 

** You drove from the station?" she said, in a dull voice. 

** No," he said; " I came down as far as the last junction, 
and walked from there. The train did not stop here." 

She drew a slight breath of relief. 

" Will you go into the house?" she said. 

*^ Thank you," he said, suavely. *' Vane is there, I sup- 
pose?" Why was she wandering about the grounds alone? he 
asked himself. 

She inclined her head. 

** Then I think I will not," he said. " As a matter of fact, 
I came to see you. Lady Florence." 

She made a scornful gesture with her hand. 

" You have come for — for your money?" she said. 

His face paled, but the smile did not leave it. 

*' Well, no; I can afford to wait. I can trust you. Lady 
Florence, as the tradespeople say. No; I came to answer a 
f juestion you put me — with your eyes, if not in so many words 
— some montns ago; the night we made our little bargain, if 
you remember, x ou asked me why I was so anxious that you 
should marry Vane Tempest. I have come to tell you." 

He drew a little nearer and leaned against the trunk of a 
tree, his arms folded, his head bent, his eyes fixed on her face. 

'* Ladv Florence " — she looked backward at the house — *' 1 
will not keep you more than a moment or two; but, perhaps, 
after that moment or two, you will be willing enough to re- 
main; but let that pass for the present. Lady Florence, do 
you remember refusing to take your handkerchief from my 
hand? You remember; in my e^udio, when I was painting 
the portrait which will make such a stir, for several reasons, 
when it is exhibited in the Academy this year?" 

She looked at him with as much of surprise as her alread;; 
absorbed senaes were capable of. 
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* Wenr' she mU coldly, haughtily. 

'^Ah, yoB; I aee you do/' he went on bhuuu/. ••Wlqr 
should you not ref naeP I was only an artist, a workmivn just 
a degree or two higher than the men who painted your father's^ 
tiie earl's, house-fiont. 1 ought not to have touched your dain^ 
handkerdiief with my common, plebeian fingers^ but havo 
summoned your maid/' 

Lady Florence glanced up the avenue with a kind of weary- 
impatience. His manner, one of suppressed excitement^ mos 
as curious as his words; and yet she lelt little interest. Sho 
tJ^ought he had come to get his money; to endeavor, perhaps^ 
to increase ibe sum she lud jnromised lum. 

** You thought nothing of it; the incident was too triyial a 
one to be remembered; mi yet. Lady Florence, upon the pivot 
of that very trivial incident— that unconsidered insult — turned 
your future happiness. It was the moment of your life." 

She looked m him with a dull, cold stare. 

*^ I do not understand; I have no wish to understand — " 

*' Pardon me, but you will understand presently. Lady 
Florence, that day you little guessed that the quiet, respectful 
artist who so nearly dropped your delicately scented handker- 
chief upon the table was possessed by an almost irresistible 
desire to wind it round your throat and stifle the proud^ con- 
temptuous voice forever." 

She did not start or make the slightest sign of fear, but her 
gaze fixed itself upon his face more directly and intently. 

He smiled sligntly as if he were looking back upNon that 
afternoon^ as if he were still writhii% under her patrician in- 
solence. 

** One thing only kept me from obeying that murderous im- 
pulse, which, like love, they say, comes at least once in every 
man's life. Lady Florence, I hated you at that moment; but 
keen, fierce as my hatred was, I loved you still more keenly^ 
more fiercely.*' 

She did start slightly, but only very slightly, and her eyea 
wavered in their intense regard an instant, then looked at mm 
fixedly, watehfuUy. 

" You loved me?" she said in a low voice, without a trace 
of emotion in it. 

He inclined his head, his face a little paler, if that were 
possible, his lips trembling slightlv. 

** Yes, I dared to love you — i, the struggling artist, the 
man of the people, the man from the ranks, one of the * lower 
order,' I thmk you call us — ^had dared to love Ladj Florence 

Heatboot» the dai^gbter «C ao eai*]« tbe i^hnkU uniliOYabie 



!>eauty who, probably, had the sons of dukes for her suitors. 
And why not? Do you think that because I was born in the 
gutter, God withheld a heart from me — a heart to love? He 
had given me the artist's passion for beauty, the artist's eye to 
detect it, the artist's soul with which to worship it. And you 
were, you are so beautiful, you see." 

She dropped her lids for a moment, then raised them with 
cold, impassive hauteur, 

** Have you nearly finished?'' she asked, slowly, with lan- 
guid insolence. ^' I am tired of standing; I fear that I must 
return to the house." 

There was a rustic seat near; he motioned to it with sar- 
donic courtesy. 

*' I am afraid I must detain you a few minutes longer. Will 
you not be seated?" 

With a slight shrug of her shoulders she sunk to the bench. 

** I loved you, I tmnk, the first moment I saw you. Your 
V^eauty, your pride, that hauteur which is insolence carried to 
sublimity, took my soul captive. They fascinated me. I 
said : ' Here, if you had but wealth and rank, is one to match 
you, Sen. Here is one who, linked with you, would help you 
to climb to heights beyond most men's ambition.' Ana that 
was all. You were as the stars above me. I could only love 

20U in secret, with as little hope of wining you — ^bah! with as 
ttle thought of telling you of my love as — as the house-painter 
who last year painted your father's house-front. Then came 
the episode of the handkerchief. It was the spark, the fuse. 
It set my soul on fire, and from that fire sprung, full-ffrown, 
the desire to secure you, the determination to win you— by fair 
means^ if possible, by foul means if they should be necessary. 
You little dreamed. Lady Florence, as you reclined with 
proud, contemptuous ease, that the brain of the man — the 
mere artist who was painting you so quietly, so humbly, so 
reverently — ^was plottmg, planning your subjugation. One 
scheme after another presented itsefl to me, only to be rejected. 
Chen in a flash I saw my way — ^the beginning of the thread 
which I should spin into a net with wmch I should insnare 
you. You remember Vane Tempest's portrait? Your emo- 
tion when I threatened to destroy it gave me the idea. It was 
through your love for him that 1 meant to reach yon. That 
afternoon I laid my plans. You shall jud^ iot yourself 
whether they are successful or not.'* 

She glanoed at his sallow face, now dightly flushed, and 
then looked down. 
^^ You ace ioiid of melodrama, Mr. Tyen^' ^ wd^ as qai» 
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e% as betoiev '' but I soaroely see howyonaieicoiDg to seourt 
even t&e temponyj-tritimph which eTeiy Tlllam <»i the stage 
18 pennitted to gam. Yoa forget — ^* 
^' That voa aie safe^ that you hare attained the desire of 

Cor life^ uiat joa are marriea to Vane Tempest, the man yon 
Te hyyed for so long, and for so long hopdessly!^' he broke 
in* 

She looked at him with calm disdain, and did not contradict 
him, did not even exclaim, as most women would have done, 
'* I am not married, the weddinff is put off!'' She felt that it 
was war between them— « war of wits— and she kept her coun- 
s(d and waited. 

** Ton wonder why I, loYinfc you as I did — and do— should 
help on your mamage— and I don't think. Lady Morenoe, 
you will ever know how mudi I have helped it on* You will 
say: ' When you married me to Vane Tempest, you lost me 
forever;' but you will see that I hare not done so, if you will 
2ft?or me with a few moments Icmffer/' He paused and passed 
his handkerchief across his lips. ^^ Lady Florence, if ^ou had 
known, if I had told you that I loved you, I do not tmnk you 
would have married me; would youP'' 

£Bie lifted her face with a smOe of such scorn on it that it 
itruok him like a blow. 

He inclined his head. 

*' Quite 80. You would have smiled exactly as you smile 
now. I knew that, and so I waited antil you were married to 
poor Vane — and in my power/' 

** In your power?" She put the words with calm, cold in- 
credulity. 

" Even so," he said, quite as calmly. *' What!" — ^he 
laughed with fine derision — ** did you think that night you 
signed my little paper that I was only desirous of making a 
paltry sum of money out of you? Oh, surely, you who are so 
mtelligent, so keen-witted, can not have so misread, under- 
estimated me? No, no! It was not the money I wanted, as 
yoa will see." He paused. "But there, why should I ex- 
plain my modus operandi, my little scheme to you? It will 
»nly offend you, while. Heaven knows, I desire no triumph 
tver you save that which my love for you shall win. Flor- 



ence — " 



She shrunk slightly at the direct use of her Christian name, 
but recovered her impassive self-possession instantly. 

** Florence, I love you with all my heart and soul! I love 

Iou with a passion of which Vane, poor fellow, is incapable. 
C you wiU trust yourself to me^ I will stake my fijMii xxg/on 
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your nappiness; If you will fly with me and leave your future 
m my hands — " 

She rose with a cruel smile which grew into a lamgh. 

** Will you not come up to the house and let my husband 
and the rest share in the amusement your really cleyer per- 
formance affords me, Mr. Tyers?'* she said. 

He bit his lip— she saw the thin streak of blood follow the 
snap of the white teeth, and nodded. 

'^ Grood! You refuse, spurn me,'' he said, his eyes fixed on 
ners. " You will force me to use my power?*' 

'* I refuse to listen to this ranting absurdity any longer, Mr. 
Tyers,'' she said. " For the sake of my husband's old and 
alas! mistaken friendship for and belief m you, I will conceal 
this madness of yours from him; and that is a greater conces- 
sion than you deserve. Now, please, we will go up to the 
house; or, if you would rather not — " 

" Pardon me," he said, with a smile; " I will go with yow, 
I wish to hand this little paper to Vane." 

She started slightly. 

" To— to Vane?" she said. 

" Yes." He smiled, and twisted his mustache. " It will 
interest him; but I venture to think that it will not interest 
him one half so much as my account of the way in which it 
got into my possession. But there; it will not need telling. 
Even Vane will understand that you would not have given me 
a thousand pounds and signed this undertaking with we namo 
you would bear as his wife, unless it was as hush-money." 

'^ Hush-money," she echoed in a low voice. 

He raised his brows, as if surprised that she should not 
understand. 

" Why, certainly. Hush-money paid to one lover to buy 
his silence, and to bribe him into permitting you to marry an- 
other." 

She understood. Her face went whiter than before, and she 
ytood with distended eyes glaring at hun, her writhing lips try- 
ing to form a smile. 

" It — it is ridiculous!" she said. " He — ^he would not be- 
lieve — " 

Senley Tyers shrugged his shoulders. 

*' Pardon me; he could not help but believe. There is the 
evidence!" He tapped the paper with his long forefinger. 
^^ He knows that vou and I nave been together a great deal; 
he will remember tnat you have passed hours in my studio; he 
will recall the night— and I shall help him to recall it — the 
night at jour house whe& ^u gisoied the paper^ I will prov# 
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it up to the tiilt; and if be will not believe it^ the world wilL 
Here in my nocket-book I have a plainly written aooount of 
the whole bngmesB; it will be in the hands of the editon of 
the society papers to-monow, unless ** — ^he paused — ^^ nnlees 
you will accept my love and leave England with me.'' 

She put her hand to her lips, as if bewildered, overwhelmed 
by the completeness of the plot for her subjiu^tion; and he 
saw the terror, dread, which possessed her, ana drank it in as 
a man dying of thirst drinks the water which alone can give 
him life. 

^' Now you see why I have wuted until you were Vane's 
wife,'' he said slowlv, deliberately. '' If I had — ^weU, yes, 
threatened you with this yesterday, it would not have been too 
late to set me at defiance; there would have be^i a scandal — 
yes, but a very poor and colorless one compared with that 
which awaits you if now, being married. Vane casts you o£E. 
And believe nole— 1>ut indeed you know as well, better than I 
—that cast you off he wilL" 

There was a pause. He stood watching her, as mentally she 
struggled in the meshes of the net he had so skillfully woven 
around her. Then he bent down and whispered: 

^* But why do you hesitate, Florence? Mow can you, who 
are Pride itself personified, so cling to a man who married yon 
for rank and wealth alone, whose neart, whose love, are given 
wholly and entirely to another woman?" 

He expected to see her start; but though she winced, he saw 
that he nad told her no news. 

" You know that?'' he said, watching her intently. 

She breathed hard. 

** You — ^you are not so astute as one would think, Mr. 
Tyers," she said, painfully. " That last argument of yours 
has lost your case. I defy you — and her, whoever she may 
be." She looked at him with scornful defiance. ** Go to 
Jiim and do your worst — " 

^ He caught her arm and bent forward so that his face was 
close to hers. 

" Florence," he said, thickly, " don't, for your own sake, 
defy me; don't force me to play my last card!" 

She twisted her arm from his grasp and drew herself to her 
full height. 

" You dare, dare to touch me!" she panted, with scorn and 
loathing in her voice, her blazing eyes. " You — ^you madman! 
Go!" ^e raised her hand and pointed down the avenue.^ ** I 
give you five minutes to escape — ^yes, escape! In five minutes 
I wili send my grooms to whin ipu off the £)ai^' 
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ti9aMSWiti at his lip, hk eyes fixed on hmr. 

" You will gend your grooms — " He laughed. ** Ah, 
well, you can not say that 1 did not try and spare you I Flor- 
ence '' — he drew near her again and hept his head and whis- 
pered — ** Florence, your marriage with Vane Tempest is a 
sham. He is married already, xou are not his wifer' 



CHAPTER XL. 

'* Mabbied already!^' Lady Florence repeated the words 
mechanically, as if she failed to grasp their meaning. When 
the significance of Senley Tyers' assertion bore down upon her, 
she uttered a faint cry and pressed her hand to her heart. 

He laughed as he saw the effect he had created, and th© 
laugh stung her into self-possession again. 

"You are a cowardly har, Mr. TyersI" she said, contempt- 
uously. " I should have deemed you too clever to attempt to 
delude me with such an improbable story.'* 

She half turned to leave him as she spoke, but he made no 
movement to arrest her, and, probably because he did not, she 
paused and looked over her shoulder at him. 

" What induced you to venture on so absurd a falsehood?*' 
she said, with cold contempt. 

He laughed again, his eyes fixed on her with sinister inten* 
Bity. 

" I quite expected you to take it in this way,'* he said, 
coolly. " I did not want to tell you, but you forced my hand. 
Candidly, Florence—** 

** Be good enough to remember, Mr. Tyers, that I am only 
address^ by my Christian name alone by my friends and—* 
equals,** she put in. 

He smiled. 

" Pardon me. You are Florence in my thoughts. An3 
when are you not in my thoughts? Well, * Lady * Florence, 
as you desire it, I say 1 expected you to take my news like 
this. Candidly, I should have preferred to retain it until a 
later moment, out it is out now, and you know that it is true. ** 

" It is false! It is a clumsy lie!** she said; but he detected 
the slight falter in her scornful voice. 

** You do me an injustice,*' he said. " You insult my in- 
telligence. Believe me, I may be the villain, the scoundrel 
you no doubt deem me, but I am not a fool — ^not fool enough 
to attempt to j>alm off upon one so cute as Lady Florence 
Heathcote — ^for^ve me; in courtesy, I sajpp^ f mP^- 999 
liady Flosmtm Temp&t*^ 
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An effl neer ooried hfa ^at the stadied intidt^ i^ 
Ab wm not Tei mairied to V ane, it stong her. 

''Oowaidr' die breathed between her teoth. 

'^ No; neither fool nor coward,'' he said, calmly. *' Tqr 
me. There ie nothinff I would not do to win yon. I haw 

Eired it Yon do not believe that he ib married, and that you 
fe been deceiredP GoodI I offer you— it ib your due— >u> 
retntfll>le proc^'' 

She panted, her eree fixed on his as watchfully as his on 
hers. It was like a auel between two exjgert swordsmen, eacdi 
dreading tiie other's ddll, and eadi ei^ieoangafoul lunge fixnn 
his opponent. 

" ftoof ?" 

Her lips formed the word. 

He inclined his head, took a cigarette from his case, and 
with a murmured ** Permit me," lifted it, and smoked with 
an exaggerated serenity. 

^'Yes. I am not so foolish as to make such a statement 
without good evidence to prove it" 

8he smQed scornfully. 

** Oh, I know the whole proceeding!" she said. ** Yoa 
will produce a forged marriage certificate." 

''Oh, no, no! You wrong me. That would indeed be 
dnmey/' he said, almost sweetly. ** I will do better than 
that. Lady Florence; I will take you to the lady who has the 
honor of being Vane Tempest's wife." 

** Vane Tempest's wifer" 

The words seemed to ring in her ears and confuse her. 

" Yes/* he said, calmly, with an insolence beyond all de- 
scription, ** Vane Tempest's wife. You are, if anything, his 
mistress.'' 

She put up her hand to her heart, and a faint cry escaped 
her Ups. He sprung to her side. 

I " Florence! Florence! Why do you force me into torturing 
you? Don't you know — can't you guess — ^that it is stifl 
greater torture for me? I love youl I love youl and yet you 
compel me to wound you I Why will you not yield? Why will 
you not acknowledge that I am not only your lover, but your 
master?" 

He caught her ann. She was too stunned by the violence of 
his passionate appeal to throw off his hand. 
^ '^Florence," he went on, " give in now. Believe me — oji, 
believe me, you can not resist me I Sooner or later you must 
throw down your arms, and own yourself vanquished. I have 
surrouodea you in a n<^t urom which yoo can not cnkxi^ 
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Mouth bymonth T have spun it round you. Thare Is no weak 
place in it — ^none. Vane Tempest, the man you think is jrour 
husband, was married before this morning. His wife is living. 
He loves her — loves her — ^not you. Do you think that you 
can keep Hitti by your side long? That this farce of a mar- 
riage can be played for more than a few days — weeks? Why, 
you taiow that if you refuse to give yourself to me, I shall 
make the first marriage known. *^ 

" I can not believe it,^' she breathed. The major part of 
his passionate appeal had gone by her, unheeded. ** xou — 
you say that you will take me to herP' 

The desire to see this woman, if she existed — ^to put the 
doubt which tortured her to the test — had got full possession 
of her. 

" I will take you to her,'' he said. " Listen. Be calm. 
Summon all your stren^h of mind and soul. You have been 
deceived, Florence, and by the man who pretended to love you. 
Obey me, and I will show you the way to punish him — ^to 
avenge yourself. This woman — Vane Tempest's wife — is liv- 
ing not far from here. Come with me, and I wiQ take you to 
her. You are not afraid?" 

" Afraid?" she turned upon him with unspeakable scorn; 
'* afraid of yow f Nol" 

" Good! I want your love, not your fear. Listen;" he 
whispered in her ear, slowly, carefully—** I have a carriage 
waiting in the lane outside the gate." 

She started. He smiled. 

" Yes, I knew you would come. I have everything pre- 
pared. Even our berths in tlie P. & 0. are booked.' She 
shuddered. ** I knew that you could not withstand me. 
Come with me now — " 

She seemed to consider for a moment; then, with avertec!^ 
face, she said, almost inaudibly: 

'* Yes, I will come. Swear to me—** She paused in a 
kind of despair. 

*' You are right not to ask me," he said. ** You know that 
I should hold no oath sacred where you were concerned. But 
thouffh it is useless to swear, I give you my simple word that 
I will still hold myself as your slave. You, yourself, of your 
Dwn free will, shall turn to me and fully grant me the right 
to protect you, to make you my wife. Yes, Morence, my 
wife. That shall be our compact. I will prove your mar* 
liage with Vane void and of no effect, axid you, youraeU, sbaJl 
leward me. Gomel" 
^ She drew h^ arm aw^fw 
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** I win go^* Ab miA, her fnoe white aoA Wi«tnfiu* ^t 
will 8oe tfaiswoniaii— ImtM<— bat ImufitgotothehoiiaefiiBt^ 

He looked mto her eyes. 

** To brin{[ VaaeP Be warned. I am prepared for that;^ 
he toaobed his breast *' I am anned^ Florence, and I swea 



.'^-aiid my oath will hold eood in this case— that if yoa bring 
him with yon, I will shoot nim like a dog!'' 

** Ho/' she said, calmly, ** I will net bring him; I promise. 
I exact a promise from you: You will remain here, you wHl 
oot move mitil I return, will speak to no one, answer no ques- 
turns, be absolutely silent '' 

** I promise,'' lie said. ** Go now, and be quick. Every 
moment is precious. If Vane should see ^rou enter the house, 
stop you, prevent you rejoining me, he is a lost man* Be- 
member, one word to him, and he is ndnedl'^ 

** I shi^ not see him," she said, steadily; and she passed 
along the side path under the trees. 

Senley Tyers dropped on to the seat and wiped the sweat 
from his face. It had been a terrible struggle, but he knew 
tiiat he had won^ he knew that her desire to see her rival taoa 
to face would bnnff Lady Florence back to him at any cost in 
Bpite of any obstacles. 

It had been a terrible struggle, and, notwithstanding his 
assumption of coolness and sangfroid, it had tired him. He 
took a small vial from his pocket and drank a few drops; then 
he drew out a revolver and examined it His threat had not 
been an empty one. If Vane should accompany Florence, he, 
Senley Tyers, would shoot him. 

Presently he heard footsteps — ^the steps of two persons. She 
had deceived him. Vane was coming. He shrunk behind a 
tree and leveled the revolver; then, as two female figures 
came into the light, he lowered the weapon, with a murmur of 
annoyance and impatience. 

*' I am a fooll" he muttered. " Of courso» she would bring 
her maid." 

He came from behind the tree to meet them. Lady Flor- 
ence was thickly veiled. She made a gesture with her hand 
to signify that she was ready to proceed, and, with an answer- 
ing nod, he led the way down the avenue. The gates had 
been left open for the wedding carriages, and the th^ figures 
passed out unseen. 
Senley Tyers led them to the narrow lane, and at the sound 
I Eootseps a carriage and pair drove uf Aucflf to meefe 
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He Opened the door. Lady Florence entered, ^ad as she 

did 80, caught the arm of her maid. 

** You prefer to ride outside, you say?'* she said, looking 

him full in the eyes. 
He bit his lip, but inclined his head asscntingly. 
" Yes. It is a lovely night, and I can smoke.'* 
Then, as he leaped to the box, he said to the coachman: 
^' DriTO on, and fast; and don't stop for anything or any 

onel" 
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NoBA remained for some time on the beach after Vane had 
left her, and no sooner had he gone than, woman-like, she be- 
gan to make excuses for him. 

Was it any wonder that, deceived by Senlej Tyers' lies, 
and believing that she, Nora, had fled from hun rather than 
marry him, he should fall a victim to the beauty and charms 
of such a woman as Lady Florence Heathcote? And he was 
to be married to Lady Florence to-morrow I 

A wave of bitterness passed over her soul at the thought; 
and yet she knew that she had done right in bidding him sac- 
rifice everything to his honor. But the misery of itl To have 
learned that he really loved her, to have rested in his arms, 
and deemed her hapnmess — ^and his — secure, only to find that, 
after all, he belongea to another woman, and that he was in- 
deed lost to her forever I For she knew Lady Florence well 
enough to feel sure that she would not surrender Vane, the 
man she had loved so passionately and for so long. 

Nora rode home slowly, revolvmg it all in her mind, recall- 
ing Vane's words, his looks, his ioy and despair, and asking 
herself whether in all the world there existed any one so mis- 
erable, so unhappy as the mistress of Vale Hall. 

She went straight to her room and began to take off her 
habit, and while me was doins so there was a knock at the 
door, and Milly's voice demanmn^ admittance. 

Nora onened the door, and liilly took her arm from the 
maid's ana transferred it to Nora's. 

'' Where have you been all day, dear?" she inquired* 
*^ Biding? Why, you must be tired out, amazon as you are; 
you look tired! Come, sit by the fire. I've told mem to 
Dring some tea. You've had your lunch?" 

Nora sat down and stared at the flames, wearily^ and shook 
Ifedr head. 
, ** Kq Umcb? Ol^r "Siot^l Why ''^-^e stopped and peexx^ 
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«p faitei% si K<m's faoe with h^ lovingt^T iteip c^ ^ 
^^•ometluiig has happened* Oh, if a no nae dia]mr''joiir 
liead! I know there haa. But I don't want joa totdi jneu'' 

Nora amiled and aighed. 

'^ It la of Teij little nae telling any one, lEiliy/' ahe aaid^ hi 
Jhat tone of zeaiff nation which ul of oa adopt when the game 
Ai played out ana the stakes lost ^' Bat,'' die added, attera 
panae, '* I don't know why I shouldn't teU yon. I hare had 
ft sbranjie meetmg this morning, Milly." 

'' Wait," whii^)ered Milly, as the maid oame m with tiia 
tea. 

*' Now," flhe said, after ahe had ponied oat a oapand placed 
tt in Nora'a hand; '' now voa shall tell me. Yoa have met— 
Oh, Nora» yoa have met nim /" 

"Tes,"flhe said; ''I have met the hientable ^ hhn^ who 
makes or mars every woman's life, Ifilly. They often seem 
to be able to get on withoat a ' she ' in their life's story, bat 
we women can never manage to ran oinr short span without 
(he ' he.' And now, Milly, dear, I'm afraid I can't teU yoa 
aU." Not even to Mil^ooold she oonfessthe^' Ernest Morti^ 
mer" bosmess. ''But I think yoa have ffoessedthat the 
great aorrow of my life, that which has roBbed me of the 
capacity of enjoying all llie good things which have faUen to 
me, was caused by — ^love," 

MUlv pressed her face against Nora's knee* 

^^ I knew that there must be something of the kind, from 
ttie few words you have said from time to tmie. Was — was he 
a bad man, Nora?'' she whispered, in awed accents. 

Nora ^ook her head. 

^^ No, dear; not bad at alL To me he is better than a very 
ffood man. Do you understand what I mean?" 

** I— I think I do.'' 

''He is as brave as a lion, as honorable as a Don Quixote, 
without fear and without reproach; a man whom a woman, 
even a woman " — ^with a toucii of bitterness — " could trust to 
the hilt. Not very clever or very wise, but, ohl Milly, deivr« 
the one man in the world for poor me, and — " 

She stopped. 

'* And — and — Oh, Nora, I am so sorryl What can I sa} 
to comfort you? You have lost him?" 

''Yes, I nave lost him I" assented Nora. *'That sums it 
allup,Mmy." 

"How— I mean, why? Didn't he — Ohl but he musl 
have loved you, I<]ora. He couldn't have helped it." 
i» ^Xm^ dear; I thinks-- Ohi how mean €< metaa^fl 
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think! I know he loves me. But a really bad man> as vile a 
creature as ever drew breath, came between us^ plotted to 
separate us to serve his own ends, and — '' 

She stopped. 

Hilly thought a moment. 

' ^ And yon nave disoovereu that — ^how that this man schemed 
to separate you?** 

** Then — ^forgive me, Nora, dear; but if that is so, why has 
it not all come right? Why, now the villain is unmasked, do 
not you call the true man to your side?" 

** Because," said Nora, with a sigh, ** it is too late!" 

** Too late? Do— do you mean — oh! you can't mean that 
he has ceased to care for you, that he has forgotten you?" 

An exquisite blush slowly covered Nora's face. She could 
feel Vane s ki^es on her lips, her cheek, her hair. 

" N-o!" she faltered. ^' He loves me still." 

Milly clasped her hands, and her eyes shone with excitement. 

" Then how can it be too late? It couldn't be too late un- 
less — unless he was dead, and you say — at least, you didn't 
say, but I guessed — ^you met him to-day." 

^^ No, he is not dead, and I met him. I — I have onlv just 
left him. Oh, no! it must be hours since. But — oh, Millyl 
Milly!" — ^her voice broke and her head drooped; then she con- 
tinued in a whisper — " he is going to be married to-morrow!" 

Milly gave a little start. 

" Groing to be married to-morrow — to some other woman^ 
and not to you whom he loves and who love him I Why, 
Nora, he must be mad!" 

Nora shook her head. 

'' No, dear. This other woman, as von call her, is a rich 
end titled lady — one of the most beautiful women in theworldl 
He has known her for a very long time, and — ^and — ^" 

" She loves him?" put in Milly, shrewdly. 

Nora bent her head. 

*' Yes, for some reason, with some object I do not know nor 
guess, the man who plotted to separate me and Vane wished 
to marry Ladv Florence— I have told you the names now, dear.' 
he is Vane Tempest, my cousin, and ^e is Lady Florence 
Heathcote." 

Milly uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

'' Oh, Nora, it is like a play! But go on. This vUlain 
wished him to marry the beautiful Lady Florence, and he was 
coing to do so to-morrow. But "—she dwelt on the word 
immiEUiGaUj— ^' tbat was before he miit joa to-day aod dto' . 
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Jovered tibat yoa aiod he had been deodred. Wligr dioidd te 
many her nowP Why on earth ahonld hef Yon aay hek 
the mi of bcmor. Why, Nora, it iBnH honoiaUe to mairf a 
woman whfle von are in love with anotherr' 

Mora hong her head. 

** That ia what he said,'' she mnrmured. 

^' Of conrae; yon said he waan't wise; bnt no man ocfdid be 
fnoh an idiot as to animoee that he wonld be doing aaythinff 
honorable in— in — Ifora^ whti ia he going to marry her? 
Doesn't he want to marry yonP' 

"Veiy badly." 

'^ And yon— yon are in loye with him stQl? Yon want to 
0iarrT himP" 

'^ Still more badly," whispered Kora» hot with shamflu 

Hilly nttered an exclamation of impatienoe and indignation* 

'' I — ^I sent him to her. She was to dedde what he ahooU 
da" 

'' Nora, I don't know anything of the world — ^I am only a 
miserably ignorant little cripple; ont eren I can see that yoa 
haye been, as napa would wy, * worse than wicked — ^foolidil' " 

Nora startea slightly. Was she herself beffinninff to dodM 
the wisdom of leaving'her own and Vane's fiSe to £ady flor- 
ance? 

** Oh, Nora, Nora! Don't you see? You say that this other 
one is very beautiful, that she loyes him. And do you think she 
will giye him up? How do you know that she hasn't been in 
lea^e with the wicked man who worked mischief between yon 
ana your lover?*' 

Nora shuddered. 

'* Oh, no woman could be so yilel" she said* 

" I douH know," said Milly, shrewdly. " Until this mo- 
ment I should have said that no woman could be bo foolish as 
you have been. Nora," she struggled to her knees and lookec 
mto Nora's pale face, " is it too late to stop him, to bring 
him back? Oh, if I only knew him, if I comd only see him 
and make him listen to me! I — yes, ignorant as I am — I 
oould show him how wicked — ^yes, wicked — ^you have been. 
Marnr one woman while you love another! It is hideous!" 

" It is for her to decide," murmui*ed Nora. 

" No, it isn't!" retorted Milly, vehemently. ** It was tor 
jrou, for him. Oh, Nora! tell me what he Is uke." 

Nora stammeringly tried to describe Vane, but burst into 
tears. 

** Oh, I can't talk any more about it, even to you, lidly t I 
AaU know in a tow hoiu»--" She stopped^ ker yoioe tmiMi 
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by her sobs, them suddenly recovered her self-commanu. 
"Nothing can bo done, dear/' she said. " I can only wait. 
And now, Milly, we won't say another word about it — ^not & 
word. If — if he does not come back " — her lips quivered — 
" well, I shall not go about wearing the willow. 1 shall not 
cry my heart out for — for the husband of Lady Florence 
Heathcote.'* 

" But I shall,'' murmured Milly. 

True to her resolve, Nora dressed and came down to dinner, 
looking pale and rather tired, but as calm and self-possess^ 
as usual. 

Keuben Vale's blood was m her veins, and, like her father, 
she could suffer and be strong. The evening passed, and no 
Vane. She lay awake all that night, and after breakfast the 
next day went to her room and remained there, refusing ad- 
loittance even to Milly. But she came do^vn to dinner in the 
evening, still paler, with black marks under her eyes, and an 
expression of repressed pain in the lovely face. Milly limped 
across the hearth-rug and. put her arms around her, and Nora 
felt her sobbing. 

" Oh, Nora, Nora! he has not come. Is it too late?''' 

" Quite too late, Milly," she said, with the shadow of » 
smile. ** And now we will say no more about it. Milly, what 
do you say to going abroad — not for a few weeks or a month, 
but for a long time? Would you like it? Shall we speak to 
your fati^er about it after dinner?" 

Milly nodded sadly. 

*^ Yes. Anywhere you Like, dearest. Tou will take me 
with you?** 

" Yes," said Nora, with a sudden break in her voice — ** yes. 
I can not lose everything /" 

They sat over the fire—it wanted an hour to dinner-time— 
and spoke now and again in ordinary tones; but Milly knew by 
the look in Nora's eyes how keenly she was suffering — ^how 
bravely she was bearing her bitter fate— and presently they 
both lapsed into silence. Nora was looking into the fire, and 
thinking, " They are married now I They are married now!" 
when the ringing of the deep-throated hall bell startled both 
girls. 

'' That can't be papa," said MiUy. '' Hesaid that he should 
onlv be in just in time to dress." 

A footman entered. 

'^ A lady and ^enfleman would be glad if Miss ViEde ofni^ 
Ido them," he said, sravely. 
^ ^]I(KA looked op with weaij susprisQi 
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«i]0 shrugged his shoulders. 

•* Let by-gones be by-gones, I implore yon,'- he said. 
*' Lady Florence Heathcote has accompaniea me here this 
evening — at greats very great inoonyenience— to obtain certain 
information.*^ 

Nora raised her head. 

" I will not speak to you, listen to you," she sa^ ** Lady 
Florence, that man by your side is a scoundrel — '* 

Milly uttered a cry oi alarm and clung to Nora. 

— " A scoundrel! He has plotted — " to win a husband for 
you, she was going to say, but stopped. 

Lady Florence stared at her, at the slim figure upright as a 
dart, at the lovely face with its dai*k brows and flashing eyes. 
Surely she had seen* this woman before. 

^* I will not listen to you. Leave the house!'' said Nora» 
addressing Senley Tjrers. 

He shook his head 

" If vou would but wait,'* he said, respectfully, ** Miss 
Kora, if you would but wait----until I have explained the reason 
ef our presence here to-night — " 

A cry from Lady Florence arrested his suave voice. 
. With outstretched hand she pointed at Nora. 

** I know you!" she exclaimed, in accents of suppressed ex» 
citement "I know you — I remember you! You are Ernest 
Mortimer!" 

Nora flushed to the temples, but her eyes did not fall; she 
did not cower with shame and self-abasement, as Lady Flor^ 
enoe expected. 

" I remember youl" repeated Lady Florence. Then she 
laughed with bitter scorn, as after looking Nora up and down 
die turned to Senley Tyers. 

** Why have you brought me here?" she demanded, fiercely. 

" Is this girl — ^boy — ^whichever she is, an accomplice? Do 
YOU expect me to believe a word die says?" Then to Nora: 
** You are Ernest Mortimer. You can not, dare not, deny it. 
Which are you, man or woman?" 

Nora stood pale and speechless, Milly clinging to her in 
amazement and affright. 

''Hush! hush!" said Senley Tyers. ''This lady is Miss 
Kora Trevanion — ^Miss Vale. I know her whole history, and 
I will explain everything — ^why she masqueraded as a boy, how 
it happens tha . c..3 is here, the mistress of this place. What 
you wish to know has little or nothing to do with that episode, 
V^fortber thu* thias ttat she and Vane Xempeit w«e top 
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ffether^ clote companions^ net only here^ bat ki Sootland* Tbat 

te 80, lli^s Vale?'^ 

liora assented by a gesture, 

" Quite 80,'" he said, smoothly. He took a memorandnm 
book from his pocket. ** Now, will you say simply, * Yes 
or * No ' to these questions I am going to ask youP Lady 
Florence will not, I thmk, suspect you of being an acoom.plio^, 
as she phnvses it. You think you have no cause to love mo. 
Miss Trevanion, as I will call you?'' 

Nora opened her lips to call him villain again, but pru^ 
dently checked herself. 

** 1 will answer," she said., " but on one condition; that yoo 
leave the house immediately you have my answers. '' 

** Goodl*' he said. ** Now, you were at Luib, in Scotland, 
on November 30th, wit!? Mr. V^r.e Tempest ?*' 

" I was,*' said Nora. 

As she spoke, the door opened and Mr. Lester entered. At 
a sim from Nora — which Senley Tyers, intent upon his note- 
book, did not perceive — he remained standing by the door. 

" You were, on the night of the thirtieth, m the presence of 
myself, the landlady of the house in which you were living, 
and her daughter, declared by Vane Tempest to be his wife. 
aS that so, or is it not? I may as well tell you before you an- 
swer, Mrs. Tempest " — Nora scarcely noticed the name by 
which he had addressed her; but Lady Florence did, and she 
caught the edge of the table and glared fierceiv, proudly, defi- 
antly at Nora — ** that I hold here ' — he touchea some papers 
with his thin, white iorefiuger — "' the affidavits of these people 
and my own. In our presence Vane Tempest declared you Lo 
be his wife, and you assented. Is not that so?" 

*' It is,^' said Nora, coldly. 

As she spoke, Mr. Lester stepped forward and noiselesc^y 
took the allidavits from Senley Tyers' hand. He swung ronn i 
upon him, but before he could speak, Mr. Lester took the i:i 
itiative. 

^' My name is Lester,*' he said. " I am a solicitor and Misa 
Valets friend. I have heard your statement, sir, and I act on 
her behalf. Pray proceed.'* 

Senley Tyers bit his lip and seemed confused for a moment, 
then he raised his head. 

'' Very good/* he said. ** I could deedre nothipjOf better, 
you are a solicitor, Mr. Lester. Oh, I knov you; I have had 
a detective watching you and Miss Trevanion— I beg her par- 

dm; I t^ij heg ^ guidon— Mm y^f09t--m mmtih 
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I now appeal to you for vour decision. You know tho 

Scottish law of marriage, doubtless?" 

Mrs. Lester inclined his head. He had been examining the 
papers, and there was an exceedingly grave expression on his 
face. 

" Well, then, I ask you: Seeing that Miss Nora Trevanion 
Was, in Scotland, declared by Mr. Vane Tempest to be his 
wife, and assented to the statement before witnesses, is she or 
is she not his lawful wife?'^ 

Mr. Lester stepped forward and drew Nora's arm within hia 

•' She is his wife," he said, solemnly; "his wife as surely 
AB if she had been married, with ail due form, in an English 
church or before a registrar." 

Nora felt the ground slippmg from her, the room M)mning 
round. She was going to famt, but a cry from Lady Florence 
restored her. 

" It is a lie!" exclaimed Lady Florence. ** That woman— 
that woman his wife! It is a lie! it is — " She sunk into a 
chair and hid her face in her hands, then suddenly rose and 
swept, with fierce defiance, to Nora: 

*^ You the wife of Vane Tempest! You who, lost to aU 
sense of depency — " 

S(Miley TVers touched her arm. 

** Come," he said, in a whisper. " It is true; you can vti 
undo it This gentleman is not in lea^e with me; Mrs. 
Tempest hates me like poison, and would rather contradict 
than agree with me. Gome away; there is no time to lose.'' 
IShe would have shaken him off, but his ^p was too tight. 
** Be sensible," he whispered, hurriedly. You are beaten. 
Fate, as well as I, has been too many for you. Come! See, 
you are but adding to her triumph and your own discomfiture. 
UaU your pride to your aid." 

She put ner hana to her throaty as if she were choking, aod r 
her eyes half closed* 

Milly uttered a cry of alarm. 

** Look, look! she is dying!" 

Lady Florence raised her head and looked round with • 
dazed stare, as if only half conscious. Then, as her eyes f eU 
upon Nora, she seemed to realize all that had happened. 

" So you are lus wife — ^you, and not IF" she said, painfully. 
** Tell him — ^tell him that I— pity him — ^yes, pity turn! That 
I could wish him no harder fate tnan that of oemg tied to tbd 
woman who disgniced herself by plajring the part of EmeiiC 
Mortimer!'' 

A aij*""^ fiiit--«fDa{ied Nora's liiMSii and en tidbfst fM| 
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for a moment; then, drawing herself to her foD bei^t, flv 

splendid light of indignant passion flashing from her eyes, sbi 
gave back the blow. 

" No, Lady Florence, I may or may not be his wife, but I 
will not Rive him your message. It would be useless. Ha 
would refuse to accept your pity as he has refused to aooepi 
your love.*' 

She had returned her rival's blow, but in doing so she had 
exhausted the renmant of her own strength, and with the last 
word she fell back into Mr. Lester's arms. 

In the confusion that ensued, for Milly's shrieks brou^it 
the servants flocking into the room, Senley Tyers drew Lady 
Florence away, hurried her through the hall and into tibe car- 
riage. 

" Drive to the station,'' he said to the coachman. *' Yaat 
have just time to catch the mail. Get up on the boz,^' he 
said to the maid, peremptorily. And, after a moment's hesi* 
tation and a questioning glance at the mistress who lay back 
in a comer of the carriage, as if half conscious, the maid 
obeyed. 

He got in and sat for awhile silent, his hand on his knee^ 
watching her. At last, when they had traveled some milei^ 
he ventured to touch her hand. 

** Florence!" 

She flung bis hand from her and looked at him. 

^^You here still?'' she said, hoarsely. 

*' Florence, my dearest!" he murmured, reproachfully. 

She leaned forward and looked into his face, then burst into 
a hai'sh laugh of scorn and derision. 
I had forgotten you," she said. 
Forgotten?" he exclaimed. 
** Yes. Why are you here? Where are you taking mef^* 
" To London, first," he said; *' then across the seas. The 
dc^stination you shall choose, Florence." 

'* In-deed!" she said, with bitter irony. *' Mr. Tyers, I 
congratulate you on the success of your plot, but it is not . 
ij'iite so complete as you imagine. I conjecture, by your ex- - 
inordinary insolence in entering this carriage, that you are 
under the impression that I am in your power — that, in short, 
i am willing to '^e your — what, wife or mistress?" 'Jhe ' 
laughed. 

•' Why are you so angry?" he pleaded. " What is the use 
of it? You are — well, yes, to put it bluntly^ brutally — in my 
i;>ower. You low Vane Tempdfl^ too well to desire to see him 
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tDJored. Alas! I know that^ Florenco. V/ouId that you were 
indifferent^* 

" Well?" she said, " But I am weary of you and your 
schemes. Stop the carriage and allow me to alight^ or let my 
inaid return^ and take me oack to my father, please/' 

** You can not go back,*' he said, quietly* 

" In-deedl'* she said, and her hand darted for the check- 
string. 

He caught her hand and grasped it tightly. 

** Be c^m, be reasonable/' he said. ** Kefuse to go with 
me, and the moment I return to London I will apply for a 
warrant for Vane's aris^st on a charge of bigamy. Do you 
see?'' 

She looked him full in the face, then a light — the light of a 
wild joy — the joy of balking him at last — gleamed in her eyes. 

" You fool! ' she hissed, " we were not married. Vane is 
not at the Grange. " 

He tried to smile, as if he did not believe her, but the truth 
shone in her eyes, in her exultant laugh. 

** Too clever, Mr. Tyers. The wedding was postponed.*' 

** Postponed?" he said, trying to speak suavely, his lips 
trembling. ** Why, I do not believe — " 

She plucked the check-string from his hand, and as the car- 
riage came to a sudden stana still, she let down the windoU 
and called her maid. 

** Pauline!" her voice came sharp and clear, ** tell Mb 
Tyers why the marriage was postponed. Quick!" 

The maid looked round from her seat on the box. 

** Surely, monsieur has heard," she said, in her broken En« 
glish. '^ It is that the Earl of Westle^h is dead, saddenl]^ 
and that Mr. Tempest was called away.'' 
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CHAPTER XML 

Seklet Ttebs fell back in the carriage as if he had beeu 
struck, and covered his eyes with his han£ He saw now why 
Lady Florence had so promptly consented to accompany him. 
All through the drive ne had been wondering in a v^ue way, 
in the midst of his mental excitement, why she had done so^ 
whv she had given way with so little hesitation. 

It was idl plain now. She was not marrieO. 9i6 was, 
then, beyond ms reach, out of his power! 

His hand dropped from his eyes, and he lookea at her as a 
BUtt looks at W9 foe wbo suddenly rises txwk the |px>un4 
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tpcm whidb he' has been thrown and beoomei ihm Tietor h 
stead of the yanquished. 

Lady Florence met the look, and laughed with pitiless soom 

*^ For a clever man, one who prides himself upon his aetuie- 
ness, Mr. Tvers/' she said, ** you have been singularly ob> 
tuse/* 

'* Tes/' he said, with a kind of dull resignation. 

She laughed again. Her eyes glittered; there was a spot on 
each cheek. 

*^ I am glad you admit your blonder/' she said. '^ And 
now, please, as our little comedy is over, perhaps yon will be 
ffood enough to tell your coachman to driye rock to tbr 
Sran^e." . 

*^ And if I refuse?" he said, in the same dull, ezpressionlesB 
way. 

Then I shall wait until we reach the station, and sommcn 
the officials to rescue me from the hands of a madman.'' 

" Take care," he said, wamingly. " You are nearly lig^ 
I am almost mad, and madmen are dangerous." 

^* I do not fear you, mad or sane," she said, haughtily. 
•*You threaten to shoot me— I suppose that is what yoa 
mean?" She laughed drearily. '^ It is the greatest kindnes 
you can do me, and I do not think you are capable of a kind- 



ness." 



** Not to you," he said. " It is love or hate between na, 

Florence." 

** Let it be hate, by all means. I prefer it And now, will 
you tell the coachman to turn, please? I shall be delighted 
to give you a lift as far as the Grange, where my father ?nll 
be pleased to hear a full account of this business from you. " 
She laughed. *' Keally, Mr. Tyers, though both of us are to 
be pitied, you, I think, need the most sympathy." 

He leaned forward and touched her arm, not roughly, but 
with a more ominous delicacy. 

** Do not — do not, 1 beg of you — drive me too hard!^' he 
said, hoarsely. '* Yes, I am to be pitied. Lady Florence, 
You can not know what love means, or even you would spare 
me. All that I have done, the work of weary months, has 
been done to gain you. The hope of my life is destroyed, lies 
shattered. A better man could Dear it better than I can. It 
has been everything to me — everything — dearer than the de- 
sire of life! And I have lost! If there is a heart in your 
bosom, spare me your gibes — do not gloat over me!" 

Even Lady Florence was conscious of a faint 9g$m oC pit) 
forhiuif 
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Tdl tne ouachman to drive to the station/' she sa/a, 
boldly. ** You can leave me there and go to London. If you 
WOI take a word of advice from me — '^ 

He raised his head and looked at her. 

** Do not remain here. Leave England before Vane *'- 
her voice faltered at the name — ** can reach you. You who 
know him so well, know that he will not let you go unpun 
ished. Put the seas between you and him. '^ 

** You care enough for me to — ^to warn me?'* he said. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

** Not at Si. But I care enough for myself not to wish to 
be connected with a murder case, Mr. Tyers. Vane Tempest 
will kill you.'' 

A strange smiled flitted across his sallow face. 

" Lady Florence, I care as little for life as you do. I am 
not afraid of what Vane may do/' He put up his hand to 
his eyes again and lapsed into silence. The carnage rolled on 
and reached the station. He bent forward and laid his hands 
upon her arms. ** Do not be afraid," he said, quietly. " I 
am only going to say good-bye. Florence, we may never 
meet again.*' 

She shrunk from him, her face, white with a sudden fear, 
turned up to his. 

" I have lost you. We part forever. Will you give mo 
one — ^the first and last — ^kiss, or must I take it?" 

Her lips opened to call out, but her voice refused to obey 
her will. 

He bent still lower and pressed his lips to hers in a passion- 
ate, despairing kiss. Then, as she fell back panting, he opened 
the door and stepped out. 

She heard him, in quite a calm, ordinary manner, tell the 
coachman to drive bacJk to the Orange, and saw him enter the 
station without even a glance back at the carriage. Then the 
korses turned, and he was lost to sight. 

4( 4( « ♦ 4( 4( * 

Meanwhile, Nora had recovered from her fainting fit. The 
first thing she did on coming to and realizing what had hap- 
pened was to burst into tears; and Mr. Lester and Milly let her 
alone until the storm had passed. But when Nora, clasping 
her hands passionately, exclaimed, ^' Oh, I wish I were dead!" 
Milly's self-restraint gave way. 

'' Oh, I never heard anything so wicked in my lifel" she 
ejaculated. '* To wish yourself dead the very moment Provi- 
dence makes vou happy. '' 

__ *' Gbipjpy!'^ Itttoke m UTor^r-'' hap|)jf t i(ow cw |Ott wg^ 
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•0, wfafln— wlieii 1 know that — that he did not intend ii^ tml 

bt did not mean to make me his wifef 

•• Oh, Norar' 

** Not then, not that nkht/' she said, defiantly. ' ' I an 
not fit to be his wife— you heard what Lady Florence said.'' 

** Quite distinctly,^' said Mr. Lester, diyly; ** but it doei 
not follow that I ajgree with her.'' 

j ** But perhaps it isn't true," said Nora, with a deep sigh. 
'* Perhaps there is some mistake, some— something that makes 
Che marriage not a real one." She looked at Mr. Lester 
eagerly. 

He shook his head* 

*^ It is a perfectly sound marriage," he said, gravely. 

** Then,' she said, as if with a sudden resolution, '' I wffl 
not take advantage of it; I will go away. He shall not find 
me; he shall not feel forced to— to— own me." 

'' Oh, Noral" breathed MiUy again. 

** Do you know that what L^v Florence said is truep' 
Kora faltered, her face burning. *^ It is quite true!" and in 
broken words, with many tears and sighs, she told them the 
story of " Ernest Mortimer." 

'^ WellP" said Mr. Lester, when she had finished. 

She stu*ed at him aghast 

^^ Well, do you thinK that I, who did that, am fit to be hie 
wife?" 

" He is the best jud^ of that," said Mr. Lester, coolly. 
•* And he appears to have arrived at the decision long ago." 

** But — but his friends, the world 1" faltered Nora, her face 
white and red by turns. 

Mr. Lester smiled significantly. 

" My dear," he said, taking her hand, " the world will not 
care a pin's point about it. Don't you know that the king 
can do no wrong — well, in the eyes of the world, neither can d 
eountess." 

** A countess?'* echoed poor Nora, putting her hand to her 
head. 

Mr. Lester nodded gravely. 

" I forgot," he said. " xou have not heard the news. My 
dear, Lora Westlei^h and his son are dead, and Mr. Vane 
Tempest — ^your husoand — is now the earL" 

Milly uttered an exclamation and seized Nora's hand. 

" A countess! Oh, Nora!" 

Nora stared wildly from one to the other. 

" Oh, don't you see," she said, " that only maiceB it 
Yes, I must go away and— and hide somewheroi'' 
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'^In your own room would be best for the present,** said 
Mr. Lester, with something of authority m his tone. ** My 
dear, you are too bewildered by all that Las come to pass to 
form a proper judgment To-morrow — '* 

*' To-morrow r* said Nora, feverishly. ^' I must leave here; 
I must go somewhere. I will never, never J)e a burden upon 
him! It is Lady Florence who should be his wife, not I, who 
am not fit — '* 

She broke down again and hmTied from the room. 

A countess! If it had seemed impossible to her that she 
should be fit to be the wife of Vane Tempest, how much more 
impossible that she should be the wife of a peer. She could, 
in ner mind's eye, see ill-natured people pointing to her, hear 
them whisper: 

** Poor Lord Westleigh! He married a woman who went 
about in man's clothes!** 

All the world would know the story of her folly, and iaoA 
upon giving it a worse — a worse name than folly. 

She rang for her maid. 

** Be re^y to leave here to-morrow or — or the day after,'* 
she said, firmly. *' We shall go on the Continent** 

Then, later in the day, she sought Milly. 

" Don't say a word, dear," she entreated, almost com* 
manded. ** We will go away — ^far awav — and stay away for 
years. There is nothing else to be done. 

To her surprise, Milly offered no further remonstrance. 

*' Very well, Nora, dear. But you must give me three 
dav^'' fine said. 

That was aU. But when her father came in, she said quite 
casually: 

" Papa, where did Lady Florence Heathcote come from— 
where is she stopping, I mean, for the wedding?'* 

Mr. Lester told her. He looked grave and anxious. 

" How is Nora^** he asked. ** I am afraid we shall have 
^uble with her, Milljr, I never saw any one so determined 
to wreck her own happiness, and I'm afraid she'll succeed.*' 

** Perhaps,*' was all Milly said, oracularly, pursing up her 
lips. *^ We shall see. Papa, I want a groom to ride into the 
town for me." 

" What for?** he asked, mechanically. " Can I do it?*' 

** No, you can*t It is a prescription,*' she replied, oon« 
dselT, 

^' Very well,** he aaid; and he rang the beU and ordered thft 

JtOOUL 
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ImmedlsOoij after the f nneral^ Vane started to retein to till 
Granffe. The lawyom grumbled, and would hare detained 
him^at they found that they had to do with quite a changed 
man — a man as unlike the old easily yielding Vane Temped 
as it is possible to imagine. 

Lookmg pale and stem in his black clothes, he reached tht 
Grange late in the afternoon, and inquired of the butler, who 
aomenow seemed even more deferential to the Earl of West* 
leigh than he had been to Mr. Vane Tempest, for Lady 
Florence. 

*^ Her ladyship isn't in, my lord,'' he said; and he oon- 
ducted Vane to the library. 

Lord Warlock was sittmg on his chair, with his leg ban- 
daged and up on a rest 

" Well," ne growled, ** back already? Don't come near 
me. Yes, I've ^ot it, ^ot it badly, and it would be a doTil ol 
a strange thing if I hami't, with all this fuss and bother.'' 

** Where is Horence?" asked Vane, leaning against thi 
mantel-shelf. 

He looked tired and worn, and he asked the qnestion in 
the manner and tone of a man bent upon discharging a solemn 
duty at any and every cost 

Lord Warlock swore. 

** Florence? Heaven knows I On the road to Algiers, I 
believe. She went off the morning after the wedding-day» 
alone with her maid, and with no explanation excepting that 
she felt that if she didn't get out of England sne should 
die—'' 

" What!" 

" You may well look surprised. Perhaps a note she lefl 
for you may explain her conduct. It's there on the mantel- 
shelf — don't, for Heaven's sake, touch me!" 

Vane reached for the note, and found two instead of one. 

'* There are two," he said. 

•* Yes," said the earl; " the other came yesterday; a groon 
brought it. What does she say?" 

Vane opened the note in Lady Florence's handwriting. It 
was as short as it was significant. 

** I have left England. Our marriage can never take place. 
You asked me to release you, and like a fool I refused. Sinot 
Tou have gone I have become wiser. Take your freedom. 
This is my last word." 

Vane handed the note to Lord Warlock. 

** What does it mean?" he asked. 

Idtsi WariodL ahggk to b»9^ wd non agiin> bs 
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•f th« cW Tory noblemen who used the language'of his fore- 
iather& 

" How the devil shotdd I know! But if Florence says this 
she means it^' 

** I must follow her and learn what she does mean/' said 
Vane. 

Lord Warlock smiled grimly. . 

"All right/' he said. "Better go at once, then; but, 
vpon my soul, if you are a wise man you will go back to 
Westleign and look after your alTiirs; for if Florence says she 
won't marry you, she won't, and tliere's an end of it. I've 
never succeeded in making her change her mind, and, with all 
deference, I'm hanged it I think you will. She has always 
been her own mistress, and no one has ever ventured to inter- 
fere with her. Take my advice and don't try it." 

WhQe he had been speaking. Vane had opened the other 
envelope. It contained a sheet of paper with these words: 

" A young lady wishes to see you at Vale Hall. " 

That was all; no date, no signature. The blood rushed to 
his face, and he stared at the note, all confused. Gould it be 
from Nora? His heart leaped. No; it was in a sharp, angu- 
lar, practiced hand ; it was not from her. Had she asked any 
one to write for her? The thought, the hope, sent the blood 
dancing through his veins like fire. The old earl watched 
him. 

" What is it?" be asked, irritably- " Lord I how I hate 
all itus fuss and mystery! There! don't tell me. The doctor 
says I'm not to be worried, and, by Heaven, I won't be! Qo 
and dress for dinner." 

Vane shook his head. It was in a whirl. 

" I can't stop," he said; " I must go;" and before he hafl 
jnished the sentence he had left the room. 

The old man rang the bell furiously. 

'* Send my man here," he shouted; " and if you let any one 
else come near me tOl I give you permission, I'll — I'U dis- 
shaj^ every servant in the house!" 

With the note in his hand. Vane hurried to the stables. 

** Let me have the best horse you've got," he said, briefly, 
^ and as quickly as you can." 

They saddled a &8t hunter for him, and in a very few min« 
ntes he was on the road to Vale HalL 

He did not know what to think, what to expect. The hand- 
writing of the note was strange to him; it explained nothing. 
But liora lived at Vale Hall, and that was somcieBit for him* 
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He did nai spare the horse^ but it was dai^ wImb n&TOdi 
up the avenue m which^ on his first visit, Beaben Vale hai 
been hedge-clipping. When he flune the reins to a groom at 
the wide entrance^* ne saw^ through the open door-way, a pOo 
of boxes and packing-cases. His heart oeat, half with fear, 
half with hope, as he stood amid the confusion and waited for 
nis name to oe sent in. 

Presently a door opened, and a young girl whose hair fell in 
a profusion of curls round her face came toward him leaning 
upon a maid's arm. She sunk onto one of the boxes, ai^ 
looked at him with profound scrutiny, which gradually 
^laneed to an expression of satisfaction. 

'^ You are Mr. Vane Tempest — I mean the Earl of West- 
leigh?'' she said, just when Vane had decided she would 
never speak. 

^' I am/' he said, m his musical voice, slightly tremulous 
and impatient; ** and you?'' 

" I'm Millv Lester," said Milly. " Nora's friend, yot 
know," and sne nodded shrewdly. 

Vane took her hand and wrung it, and kept it. 

** How — ^how is she?" he stammered. 

'^ Very bad — Oh, don't be frightened. I mean obstinata 
But so am L Two can play at that game. That's why I 
wrote." 

*^ You wrote this note?" he said, displaying it 

Milly nodded a^ain. 

'^ Of course. I'm glad you've come. Tou were nearly to^ 
late." 

'' Too latel" 

'' Yes. We are just starting for London — ^the Continsat^ 
tor years — ^forever — " 

Vane uttered an exclamation. 

*^ Where is she?" he demanded, impatiently. 

Milly eyed him with increased satisfaction. 

Yes^ he was not only handsome and every inch a lord, but 
jividently passionately in love. 

" Out in the garden picking flowers to take with her to re- 
mind her of the old place," she said. " That is, die is sup- 
posed to be picking flowers — ^in the dark — ^but she is really 
fretting. ' ' 

He made a movement as if he intended rushing off to pick 
flowers also, but MiUy's thin hand detained turn* 

** She is very firm — obstinate." 

" So am I,' he said, grimly. 

Jiiliy shook bar head* 
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^•866*8 worse than you, I think/' she said. ** Mr. Tempest 
. --I mean Lord Westleigh — ^I'd made up my mmd not to tell 
you, but — Answer me one question: Do you love Nora?" 

He looked at her and laughed desperately. 

" And you want her very badly? asked Milly, with child- 
like gravity. 

" I mean to have her,** he responded, still more grimly. 
/ ** It's a free country," said Milly, still holding him. 
T^ She'll send you about your business, unless — " she paused. 

** Unless what?*' 

** Mr. Tempest— oh, bother! I mean Lord Westleigh — do 
you know anything. of the Scotch marriage law?" 

He stared at her as if she thought she had suddenly taken 
leave of her senses. 

<« Do I — Scotch marriage law? What do you mean?" 

** Do you know that if a man, in the presence of witnesses^ 
declares that a woman is his wife, and she admits it, they are 
man and wife, legally married, quite legally married?" 

Vane, as has been remarked several times in the course of 
this veracious history, was not overburdened with brains, and 
he continued to stare at Milly's strained little face for some 
moments in silence. Then, suddenly, the blood mounted to 
his face, and his eyes began to flash. 

** Do you mean — ^is tmit so?" he gasped. 

Milly nodded. 

** Yes. My fatber^s a lawyer, one of the clever ones. It is 
mK He says it, and — ^' 

Vane caught her in his arms and lifted her bodily from the 
packing-case. 

" You — ^you dear, sweet child!" he cried, and kissed her. 

Then he ru^ed off and disappeared through the garden 
door, and Milly, half angry, half laughing, sank back mur* 
murine: 

•' I don't wonder at Nora's loving him.** 

Vane rushed into the garden as if he were in search of burg- 
jars. For a moment he saw nothing; presently he caught a 
glimpse of a figure at the edge of, and just disappearing in, 
uie snrubbery. A moon was shining, and it showed him that 
the figure was Nora's. He ran toward it, and stood before 
her with outstretched arms. She shrunk back and almost 
dropped the bunch of flowers, and regarded him as one re- 
gards a — ^well-loved and much to be desired— ghost. 

" Nora!'* 

** Vaner 

Be looted at li» Xl»]iioonlight2eIliipoi»»veijdifEsraiit 
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^■HBia y* tti» ■mm Kowi to tfaitwlifaai he tiaSieeiiatf^ 
eod of tfas bridge at tbe Witdiet' CUditm. l%aiwm mhBlt- 
nfld girit with nitr flMng loosely m the hreeze, with unooath 
UiOQffk greoeCnl geenpee; this was a refined and ekgani 
womainAhoiij^ roll in her girlhood— whoee hemtj haa de« 
telpped and beocmie perfect whoae eves ahone with • 1%^ in 
Wliion d^pityand Bweetneeewere oomoined like Msaa e aft t q i iiito 
harmony in mnsia As hie gaee rested on her^ hie love for har 
^— and, yes, his pride in heA-swelled within him. 8he was s 
Q^en Of kfTdiness and grace, and she was hia— bip-jbJsS 
SBs Tory own! 

^ Why^-wlqr have yon comeP^ ihelsltared. 

^ I have come for Toa«'^ he responded* 

Sbe flhook her heaoL 

** No, Vane— not for me. There is anoihei'^Llidy Fiotw 



^* There is no Lady Ilorenoe in that sense,'^ he retorted. 
*^fi is wa for wliom I hare oome. Ckmie to me, Nont'' 

She field back. 

^< I am going awav/' she said, wi<3i hat head drooping, her 
hands daapedoTer the fknrers. ^' I am going away iSir a long 
time, Vana^' 

** All right,'' he said, oheerfolty, bat with a fieroe, feveriaii 
kind of repression. 

" Yon must foi;^t me. Vane. I am not fit to — ^to— *' 

The tears came mto her eyes. 

*^ In-deed I^' he said, with the same repression in his TOioe^ 
his manner. 

" No, you — ^you must forget that — that you ever met me.'* I 

" Yes?'' 

**Yes; and — Will you not come back to the house? 1 
am sorry — oh, I am sorry that you have come!'* 

^^ I'm not,'' he said. *' Yes, we'll go back to the house, 
Nora. Will you take my arm?" 

She shook her head and moved away from him slightly. Sh 
would not yield an inch, she told herself. 

He walked beside her in silence— a strange silence — ^into the 
hall, and she was making her way toward the drawing-room, 
when Mr. Lester and Miuy came out. 

" How do you do. Lord Westleigh?" he asked. 

Vane shook him by the hand cordially, and Nora clntchtT^* 
Mr. Lester's arm. 

" Oh, tell him that— that it is of no use!" she urged. ** TeH 

XI t -to go away, that I am going away." She leaned bor 
on Mr« Lwier's asfi - 
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^ Whtt^i that?'* said Vane. 



** She 8AJ8 she is going away/' 

^ She is quite nght,^ said Vane, with a flre flickering ia 
hie eyes. '' She is going away— going up to London — ^with 
me. We are going together. '* 

Nora raised her head and looked at him with a kind o^ 
amazement at his audacity. 

"Oh, no, no!'' 

" I beg your pardon^ it is oh, yes, yes!*' he said, in exactly 
the same manner. '* I am quite ready when you are. Bun 
and get your things on.'' Then his fiercely playful tone broke 
down; he strode forward and caught her by the waist and 

Sressed her to him, and kissed her passionately and in a mas* 
)rful way that made Milly's eyes grow like saucers. ** What!" 
he exclaimed, and his old tones rang in his voice, '^ you talk of 
leaving me f Why, I forbid it! A wife sJwuld not desert her 
husband /" 

With a sharp cry Nora hid her face on his breast, and, as 
it were, yielded all m a moment, his strong arms surrounding 
her like a fortress in which she was secure against all the shafts 
and arrows in the world. 

** Oh, papa, papa! isn't he delicious? isn't he simply lo-ve- 
lyP" exclaimed MUly, with tears of ecstatic delight in her 

voice as well as her eyes. " Let us come away.*' 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

There was another — a proper wedding, as Milly called it, 
though a very, very quiet one, a few days later. It took place 
in an out-of-the-way church in London, and there were only 
present, beside the bride and bridegroom, Mr. Lester, Milly 
and the pew-opener. The clergyman was an exceedingly nice 
old gentleman, one who would nave considered it quite wicked 
to forget the little joke about the bride signing her name for 
the la^ time; but he was exceedingly astonishea when he saw 
that, obeying her husband's orders, she had signed not only 
Nora Vale, but ** Nora Tempest." " Why, how is this, my 
dear lady?" he asked, blinking at the signatures. ** Are 
these all your Christian names— or— or what is your sur* 
name?" 

Nora blushed and hung her head, and Vane, with her hand 
upon his arm, explained: 

*^ She has two, sir. We were married in Scotch fashioB 
•ome months ago, but we wished also to be married in the 
Bfiual English way;" and he explained to the old gentleman. 

'^ Dear, dear me I" he said ** Tut, tuti How remark»i 
IM fiut joa have done quite ,iUl&i^ Hb^j^al joamu^um 
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and wifa mbij enoagb, for the Scotch marrii^ w a0 viOKUDgi 
It is diamefiu that it AoiHd be— ohi Vm mue, I begjcm 

Crd<m--biit it is flhamefnly and this is the only ease to my 
oirlfidge in which that strange kw or costom has been of 
iiBtinct serWce. All the same, I am glad yon are jxroperh 
^laniedj and ''—he smiled — ** Fm not surprised, my loi^ 
that yoa ahonid be anxions to have a doable set oC cbaiins to 
biad you to so beantifal and charming a bride.'' 



CHAPTER XLQL 

Text were away on their bridal tm jmiH ibd spring was 
smiling and laog^hm^ over meadow^ hiU and dale; even over 
dear om London, which on the afternoon they entered iit dums 
as brightly and asgayly as if it had got np a lepeoial smis^ to 
welcome them back. 

I think both of them wonld have liked to haye driven front 
Oharing Gross Station to a qniet hotd in a hansom; but fate 
had decreed that tber flfaonld possess a sreat name, • hngs 
house in St James's Sqnare, and a tremeiSoos carriage widdi 
the batler had, of course, sent to meet thonau Fortm^ately, it 
was an o^ carriage, and so not mudi inferior to a cab; tmd 
probablyin all London there was not a handsomer or a happier 
yonng oonple than the Earl and Ooontess of Weetleigh, ^o, 
sitting side by side, and sometimes hand in hand, looked out 
at the familiar streets and the throngs of people as the horses 
dashed along. 

** Are you glad to be back, dearest?'^ he asked, after awhile^ 
and as they neared the quieter Pall MalL 

'^ I was just asking myself the question. Don't you think 
the people can see you are holding my hand. Vane? r m sure I 
noticed a lady smile as I passed her. I'm — I'm not certain 
whether I am or not It has been such a lovely time," she 
sighed, happily, ** but then it will always be a lovely time 
wnile you are near me, dear.** 

" Better be quiet," he said, threateningly, " or I shall feel 
in duty bound to kiss you, and then we shall lose our char- 
acters with the servants, and probably be seen by a poHceman 
and taken in charge. Anyway, if we don't like it we needn't 
stay long. We can go to Westleigh or Bartcm, or Vale Hall, 
for mstMice." 

*' Yes,'* said Non^ in a sUghtly graver and more ttmiditfii 
tone. **Van©r 

** WeU?** 
^^Styoatbink— Ho^ I won't sqr ft— I can ostP 
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^ JNbw, what's the matter?'^ he demandML 

It was the first time since their marriage— thdr ^* rtal '' 
marriage — that he had heard a note of apprehension in hei 
voice. " What is it? Oh, I think I can guess!'* 

** Never mind, dear. And yet — Ah, yes! it is better to 
speak ont. We are never to have a mementos concealment, 
are we. Vane? Do you think that any one will — ^will know 
me — ^re-remember me?*' 

Her voice had sunk to an almost inaudible whisper. 

He looked at her lon^, and as steadily as his passionate ad- 
miration would permit him. 

Happiness had wrought a great change in her. Her face 
was fuller; her wonderful eyes brighter, shining with a great 
loy; the dark hair was long, and bound in a great coil at the 
back of the shapely head. She was dressed, not gorgeoudy, 
but richly, and m perfect taste. The tone of her voice had 
altered, grown sweeter, softer. 

" Be at rest!'* he said, quietly but emphatically. ** No oaae 
— »o o/i^— would know you.** 

They were silent for a moment or two, and in that moment 
or two there was a block in the street, and the carriage came 
^o a stand-still. 

Two gentlemen came down the steps of the fashionable club 
^posite. They were arm in arm, and talking cheerfully, 
l^ey were the Baby and Lord Glenham. At sight of the 
oouple in the carriage they stopped still and raised their hats. 

^^Halloo, Vane !*^ exclaimed the Baby in delighted aooeatSi 
** Oh, I'm awfully glad to see you back!" 

Vane diook hands, then he looked at Nonu 

" My wife!" he said, introducing her. 

The light was full on her lovely face, grown suddenly a lit* 
ite pale. The two men looked at her in silent admiration for 
a second, then raised their hats again and bowed, and the 
Baby, whom beauty could always draw by a single hair, moved 
round to her side of the carriage and talked to hen 

** Any news?" asked Vane, but on the dert. 

Olenham shrugged his shoulders. 

** K-no; not mudu'' He related some; then he added: 
** Oh, you've heard about Lady Korenoe, I suppose?" 

^* No," said Vane, with a glance at ^ot% wno he saw wal 
listening. 

''She's married— married to Count Serg^ the BossiaQ. 
Yon remember? Great match; but, by George, I don't envy 
her! Serge is jealousy personified, and they say that she won^ 

^peraiimdtoaroBBt&d ttussian frontier lor at taut twenty 



MM Om^hmlmoat^hkwUi!^. BiliMrsksw forte 
IffiM Bloraio^ I ibmU fluak Yim hmA rf Hm iiiHnr 
Iwr jfatari madbf Beai it in tiie BttpH% <tf ocNOwf^' 

ViinBnodded''T6iL'' 

'* Tranendoni Jmnp iq» for^ndiii's Ui hmmF— Snlqf 
fJfMk Bfwjbody nmng iboofc hinu IGidift ham beM w 
Hon of flie MMon; but MmdKnr 1m ieems wavf^ profatf a d to 
Mlk in liii dmu NolMdr hao len aayttiii^ of lum for aiont^ 
mat WeHf die atnetii dear, and ve araaia't keeii joo. I 
MiU Invfe Urn honor of oaUs^g iq^ Imfy WrnKmA ymn 

Aa he and Am Baby went oH; tiM tatter eoqioded hito ejao* 
TthrtJTtw i?f ttiiwiirirffiiTni 

'< Okiihani, that ia the kmliaat woman that eierUfed- 
nd. ini wager m; life, fliB aweeteetP' 

^^Vot onoe, Babf, Pm afraid I oanH oontradkt jonb^'se 
torted Olenhanit aententionaljr. 

'^ Yon aae,'' aaid Yne, in a taw foio^ aa llie oMrfMB loDad 
^n and Nom aonk back— '* jon aeef Yon are aab— -^nilf 
aafey dearaaf ^ 

'' Yea,'^ aaid Km^ with ratiber a onztaoi Mttita* ^H ta) 
doea not reoognise me, no one wiD. Do jon know^'-ndie 
taof^ a Uttta diamefiMedlj^'' Fm a «w i)tt diaqp^ 
^he Baby and I were aaoh good fijenda.'' 

In another minnte or two the carriage nailed m at the door 
of Westleigh House. It flew open, am Milly, almost leayfaig 
her father's arm, stood with outstretched arms to greet her 
restored friend. 

After dinner that erening, after the four had talked as if 
they had been parted for years instead of months. Vane went 
np to his room and put on his overcoat. 

He had been thmking a sreat deal during the meal, not» 
withstanding the chatter, and his thoughts &A bemi concen- 
trated on the subject of Nora's fears. 

He felt certain that not one of the ** boys,** or the other 
persons who had met '^ Ernest Mortimer,* would recognize 
the Countess of Westleigh as that attractive young man. 

Lady Florence was immured in Bussia; and, indeed, if she 
bad been still moving in London sodeiy, there were reasons 
why she should remam silent 

But there was one other person who knew of the ** Ernest 
Mortimer '' episode in Nora's life, one who had used it for his 
own base purposes, who might chance to do so again. That 
other person was Senley Tyers, the false friend, the Judas, 

%gm Vane bad ^m^ a^ Nora's entofoa^/- m ImA a^i 
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{Eotbinff of him sinoe the day before that ou which Vane and 
Ladj Florence were to have been married, had heard nothing 
of him. He had no desire to see him again, no desire even to 
punish him; for great happiness wipes out the longing for 
vengeance, especially in such a breast as that of Vane s. But 
would it not be well to see him once — just once again — aiu] 
drop him one word of warning? He decided that it would, 
and with a cigar between his lips and a thoughtful expression 
on his happy face, he walked slowly to No. 101 Mount Street. 
The servant looked rather surprisai when Vane asked for Mr. 
Senley Tyers. 

** t— I don't know whether he's in, sir,** she said, timidly. 
** Master sees no one. I'll go and ask. What name^ sirr'^ 
8he was a new maid. 

** Never mind," said Vane. ^' I am an old " — ^no, he could 
not utter the word ** friend " — " I know Mr. Tyers very weU. 
rU ffo up-." 

» "But, sir," she began, reluctantly, nervously; but Vane 
passed her and went slowly up the stairs and opened the 
studio door. A faint odor floated out to meet him, the odor 
of drugs he had once before noticed m the room. By a shaded 
lamp he saw Senley Tyers standing by the easel at work. Vane 
approached — ^Tyers did not appear to hear him — approached 
close enough to look over his shoulder. On the canvas was a 
confused mass of color, a nightmare of discordant shapes and 
shades, a blotch composed of thousands and thousands of la- 
borious blotches, one of which Senley Tyers was at that mo- 
ment carefully putting on. 

" Tyers 1" said Vane, sternly. At the sound of the familiar 
voice Senley Tvers turned, but he did not start, though Vane 
did. For uie race that met his own had undergone an awful 
change. It was as white as a leper's; the protruding cheek 
cheek bones, the hollow eyes, the sunken mouth, with its 
white lips, were like that of a skin-clothed skulL 

Vane shrunk back startled, horrified. 

** Good God, Sen!" he exclaimed, all the just anger, his 
fiatural loathing for the traitor, wiped out by the sight of 
that dreadful human wreck. 

" Ah, Vanel" was the response, the voice oominff from the 
hollow chest like a dull eclio from a cavern. *'Just back 
from the Witches' Caldron? Well, and did you fiind the 
witch? Have you brought her back with you for me to paint? 
No use — no use, dear boy; I am too busy. I would not paint 
the Queen upon her throne if the House of Lords itself onered 

■0 top wy^TWJMwty Do ^foa kiiow what I'm ^imgf*'* 
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MffmicliedTne and wUtapeved easoOmifijf^** Vm ptaaUm 
ISr. Herl Hiuhl VVL teUyoa, bal— Yoa wiU baw • 
digireiteP Bit down; I'll gire yoq some wme. Do yoit find 
h ooldP The room's oold, I tmnk. Fm always freemig.'^ 
He went to flie oabinet and brooffht out the flagon of wine as 
of oU, as of old pot it on the table, and gently, affectioEiately 
mdhed the horrined Vane into the Inxorions chair. Then m 
Eghted a cigarette and fell into Ihe familiar attitude as a 
skeleton might besimposed to assume an attitude of its old, 
iledbly, lrriiu| f <MmL ^^SometimeagoherladTship reused to 
take a handkerdiief from my hand — ^refusedf I swore tiiat 
some day ahe flfaonid pick up mine on her knees, that she 
sb>iLld throw those loTely arms of hers aboat my neck and 
pray, with tears of blood, for Ihe love she had thrown awajr^ 

rned, spat and trodden on. Seel And I'll keep mv oath, 
yon knowhowP Toall laugh when I showyoo.^' He 
beckoned to Vane to approach the canvas. '^Lookr' he 
said, in a wlucfper, and laymg one skeleton hand ou Vane's 
shoulder, he pointed to the blotched canyas with the other. 
'' Lookl IsnMi she loyelyP Was there oyer, smoe Qod first 
made woman as a scourge for ns, a loyelier faceP And she is 
to be mine. Mine! minel'^ He thrust his &ce dose to 
Vane's. ** I'll tell yon how. Vane Tempest — she loyes him* 
But you know that You are Vane, aren't youP Of course 
you know. Now don't you think I'm cleyer? Don't you 
think she'll wish she'd taken that handkerchief?" 

The feeble endings the pathos of unmistakable madness, 
were more terrible to Vane than the commencement of the de- 
lirious speech. He drew back shuddering. 

" Sen," he managed to say at last, " you — ^you are ill. For 
God's sake, come away from that — ^that picturel Sit down. 
Listen to me." 

What could he say or do? Was the poor wretch alone in his 
madness, alone and unprotected, uncared for? Something 
swept against his legs, and he shuddered again. It was Tiger, 
the cat, almost as wasted as its master. It looked up at 'V^e 
l^d mewed piteously. 

** Vane, I have genius," Senley Tyers went on, still stand- 
ing and gazine in a kind of rapture at the smudged canvas. 
"I am from the gatter— you picked me out of it; do you re- 
member? but the world shall acknowledge my genius. It will 
when it sees that picture. It is a glorification of Woman, and 
she whose face shines like an angel's from the canvas is to be 
my wila» HiX I've won her. Vane, won Jm tram joo. I 
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Z' tuffTB held her in my arms^ my lip8 hare kissed those divine 
. cues. She is mine — mine — mine! 

His voice grew weaker and weaker at each repetition of the 
word, and he staggered sUghtly. Vane approached to support 
him, bat he wav^ him on. 

" All right; I — I have been working too long^ I think. Bii 
it is not work thrown away. Look at it. Does she not 
breathe — ^movel My goddess, my love, my proud Florence!'' 

As he spoke he drew a vial from his waistcoat pocket ar.-i 
swallowed some of its contents. A moment or two afterward 
a look of intelligence came into his sunken eyes. They wan- 
dered around the apartment, tben fell on Vane. He started 
back and clutched tne curtains, supporting himself by them* 
Then he drew himself up, and with his eyes fixed on Vane's 
horrified ones, said in a low, distinct voice: 

" Have you come to kill me?*' 

Vane went to him, took him by the arm, and forced him 
into a chair. 

"No,'' he said. "Sit still. Drink that wme." He 

Eured out a glass. ** Man, you are ill, very ilL Do you 
ow how bad you are?" 

Senley Tyers smiled up at him — ^an awful smile. 
" Better than you do. Vane," he said, with perfsot calm* 
ness. 

Vane stood, shocked, speechless, as a man must do under 
such circumstances. 

"I am dying. But that's not alL I am dying by inches-^ 
* and brain prsL I suppose, by the look on your face, yon 
have come upon me in one of my fits. Cover up thai canvas, 
will you?" vane obeyed. ** I have been at work on it — ^f^ 
work!" — ^he laughed — ** for four days. I always begin it at 
the commencement of one of my fits. Oan you do anything 
for me? Yes, kill me I Oh, Vane, Vane!" — ^he stretched out 
his wasted hands — " if one spark of the old friendship lingers 
!in your breast, if I have not slain it outright and forever, have 
> mercy on me and Mil me! To die by the inch — and mad! I 
»— i to die mad — I who was so proud of tins brain of mine, tbi 
cmming of these hands — I who played with all of you like ao 
many puppets, mad!" 

He put his hand to his waistcoat and drew oat the vial 
l^;ain, but Vane stopped him. 

^'What is that?^ he demanded as stomiy as be ooull 
^ You shall not take it! You must see a doctor, joa mnrt ^' 
/* Itoife wbtttf'' came the deqiaixiiiy wKgiMm^m^ ]|i flail 
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** Ton hm* teoivbl h« baokr k» «kid fa » lav Toita 

^ Toa are hqypjP Baft ihflM ii no need to aik Tci; llli 
aPrii^; ywi iiaf» ywg dttwrtfc Sha It good, Va nd good ii 
(oUi Iwonld adc yoa to adc her to f oq^hre me, baft it in^ 
neoe— fT> iS9le hae ioigifieii me bog aga Some nonen aia 
kom witb an m(el'a hem in liieir boacmi, and aome— ^witli no 
toarftaftaU. 8m ^'—Yane Imofr he nmrnft Fkmnoo--'^ abe ii 
fluvried. Bsftlcan'fttalkol her^flioarii I ftbinkolharall 
dagr and nig)ift» Thaft'a beoanae Fm nuSU yon eee. Konn 
Ban ia as oonatanft as I am. Whaft are jm waiting forP" 

YaneatoodbybimloramoaaBftcrftwa If the ftroUi nuoft 
be told, tfaflto wato team in ¥800*0 ^ijm. Yon aae, he remeoH 
bared oolf Seokj !l>en the friendt not the traitor and Jodaib 

<'Got to bed;8eo»" he mid. TU biiqg • dootoi^-a 



SoiIot ^i!!yw> shook hia head. 

<' Ko oocaakm,'' he mid: '' I dian not be iD-^wone than I 
am, for aomo daya noar. I know how Img, the fit hysta. KbI 
all the doctors or nurses in the world can do anything for me. 
Only that derfl" — ^he pointed to the shatterodTiu — ''can 
give me relief, and it is he who has helped to steal mybrain 
and kill me. Gk)> now. It was good of you to come. Waitl'^ 
A gleam of the old penetrating intellect afaot into his eyes. 
** ion came to exact a promise of my edlence. I give it to 
yen. €k)od-night. No> don't shake mmds. It is too much 
to ask, I know; and you are no hypocrite. Vane— no Judas, 
like mel^' 

Vane took his hand and wrung it, then laid a card on the 
,teble. 

j ** Send to me at any time and I will come/' he said. ** I 
will come to-morrow without your sending. Oood-ni^ht, Sen.^ 

His eyes blinded with tears, he got to the door ana departedi 

Later that night, when he was sitting alone with Nora, toll* 
ing her as much as he dared of the awnd scene, a servant dis- 
creetly knocked and entered with the card of a famous doctor 
of the locality. Vane went out to him. 

*' I have just left Mr. Senley Tyers, the artist. Lord Wait* 
lia^h," he said, gravely. '' H^ asked me^ aa a last tefor* tt 
femg his card to yon. Ha jwoj^adi''^ 
^Twaatarta^i 
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•*SosoonP* 

He took the card. It was his own. On the back of h ^t^as 
written the line from Hamlet: 

** The rest is silence!'* 

** There was a message also/' said the doctor, '^ a strange 
message. * Tell Lord Westleigh/ he said, and they were the 
kst words the poor fellow spoke, * that I was sane when 1 
diidt and remembered his forn^ivenessr ** 
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